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This dissertation consists of a new collection of maxims and apophthegms associated 
with Aristotle in the Greek gnomologies along with an introduction to the sources and a 
commentary on the content of the sayings. The major sources have been Diogenes 
Laertius, the anthology of Stobaeus, Gnomologium Vaticanum and related collections, 
cod. Par. gr. 1168 (Corpus Parisinum) and cod. Bodl. Digby 6, the Loci Communes of 
ps.-Maximus the Confessor and related anthologies, the Florilegium Atheniense, and the 
gnomology of Joannes Georgides. The introductory chapters concern the definition and 
history of the gnomological tradition, the investigation of the extant sources, the problem 
of multipie attributions, possible explanations for the title The Chreiae of Aristotle found 
in Stobaeus, and the different ways Aristotle makes his appearance in the tradition. The 
collection of sayings is based on Greek sources alone, but frequent references are made to 
the Latin and Arabic traditions, and Appendices I and IV offer a sampling of the material 
to be found in these traditions. Appendix VI shows the sources of the so-called 
Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum. The commentary dwells primarily on the attribution 
to Aristotle and the possible Aristotelian content of the sayings while at the same time 
relating the sayings to the gnomological tradition as a whole. 
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Preface 


In 1957 the renowned Swedish scholar Ingemar Düring published an important 
study entitled Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition. In that seminal 
work, however, Düring for the most part ignored the Aristotelian material found 
in extant Greek gnomologies and anthologies. In a review of Düring's book in 
Góttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, Olof Gigon, now the most recent editor of the 
fragments of Aristotle, posed the question: Hat es auch über Aristoteles eine 
größere Apophthegmatasammlung gegeben? Wir können es nicht mit Sicher- 
heit sagen. Es wáre nützlich gewesen, wenn in dem vorliegenden Buch alle 
zur Zeit faBbaren Apophthegmata des Aristoteles hätten zusammengestellt 
werden kónnen, vor allem diejenigen der qualitativ besten Sammlung, des 
von L. Sternbach edierten Gnomologium Vaticanum. Diog. Laert. 5.17-21 und 
Stob. haben ja selbst eine vervandte Sammlung exzerpiert (Gigon 1958 p. 8). 
The present study aims, to some extent at least, to fill the gap in Düring's work. 

The material basis of this study is the approximately 150 maxims and 
apophthegms associated with the name of Aristotle in such sources as the Vitae 
Philosophorum of Diogenes Laertius, the florilegium of Joannes Stobaeus, 
Gnomologium Vaticanum and other medieval Greek gnomologies. My primary 
aim has been to make a systematic collection of all the known sayings linked 
with Aristotle in the Greek gnomological sources, a project which has not been 
previously attempted. My secondary aims are to relate this material to the whole 
context of what is here called the Greek gnomological tradition and to offer a 
commentary on the sayings with special emphasis on the question of how they 
came to be attributed to Aristotle. It should be noted at the outset that the 
overwhelming majority of the sayings collected here are not authentically 
Aristotelian in the sense of having been excerpted or paraphrased from his 
written works, nor can they offer us any real enlightenment on the life of 
Aristotle himself. 

Most of this material has already been published in one form or another. 
Rose's work from 1863, Aristoteles pseudepigraphus, included a section 
entitled Sententiae ex florilegiis collectae, which contained 22 sayings 
attributed to Aristotle in the anthologies of Stobaeus, pseudo-Maximus and 
Antonius Melissa. Heitz’ collection of the fragments of Aristotle in Didot's 1869 
edition of Aristotle's works included a good number of the texts found in the 
present collection, drawing on such sources as Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus and 
pseudo-Maximus. Twenty-six sayings attributed to Aristotle from the sources 
just mentioned as well as from certain other gnomological sources are to be 
found in Wartensleben's study, Begriff der griechischen Chreia und Beiträge 
zur Geschichte ihrer Form. In Düring 1957, a chapter was devoted to 
"characteristic sayings, bon mots, anecdotes", although the approximately 
twenty sayings published there, mostly taken from individual authors, scarcely 
touch on the gnomological tradition. Finally, Gigon, in his own collection of the 
fragments of Aristotle from 1987, although deliberately excluding most 
aphoristic material, does include some few exceptions drawn mostly from such 
Sources as Stobaeus and the Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum. 
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Broader in scope than these partial collections, the present collection is 
nonetheless limited to Greek sources, although it does include references to 
certain Latin and Arabic sources as well as appendices containing various 
sayings attributed to Aristotle in the Latin and Arabic traditions (Appendix I 
and Appendix IV). It is also limited to strictly gnomological sources and has 
accordingly ignored individual authors (apart from Diogenes Laertius), although 
reference is frequently made to their testimony and Appendix II contains certain 
sayings attributed to Aristotle in various authors. 

To the question whether these texts are worth assembling in a single edition, 
the answer may be made that we can not assess their full worth until we have in 
fact studied them systematically. Furthermore, aphoristic material is often 
included in editions of the fragments of other authors, as for example Isocrates 
(Brémond-Mathieu), Demosthenes (Clavaud) or Theophrastus (Fortenbaugh), 
and serves to complete the picture of the Nachleben of these authors in later 
culture. The material for Aristotle deserves similar attention, One might also 
point out that numerous sayings of philosophers and orators which circulated in 
the gnomological tradition can be traced back to works ascribed to those 
authors (e.g. several of the sayings of Plato collected by Stanzel come from the 
Platonic dialogues, and many maxims attributed to Isocrates derive from the Ad 
Nicoclem and the Ad Demonicum). A few of the sayings of Aristotle do derive 
from his extant works and others perhaps may not unreasonably be thought to 
have been coined upon passages of lost works, which enhances the interest 
these texts hold for the "Aristotle tradition". 

In the introductory chapters, the criteria for the collection and the concept of 
the "Greek gnomological tradition" is explained and elaborated (Chapters I - ID. 
A review of the sources for the present collection is then offered (Chapter III). 
Chapter IV is specifically devoted to describing the different ways in which 
Aristotle makes an appearance in the gnomological tradition, dwelling in 
particular on the title The Chreiae of Aristotle which we find mentioned nine 
times in Stobaeus. The collection of texts with appendices then follows, after 
which come the commentary and conclusions. Of especial interest to the rare 
connoisseur of Greek gnomologies will be the publication of some hitherto 
unpublished material from Cod. Par. gr. 1168 (Appendix V) as well as a brief 
analysis of the sources of a relatively unexplored collection, the so-called 
Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum (Appendix VI). The purpose of the 
commentary is to elucidate each text briefly with regard to its attribution as well 
as to its content and language. A translation of the sayings into English is also 
provided in the commentary. An index of significant Greek words is added in 
order to facilitate locating specific sayings in the collection. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


L1 Scope of the Study 


This study offers a new collection of gnomes and chreiae associated with the 
name of Aristotle within the tradition of Greek gnomologies and florilegia. This 
introductory chapter will touch on the nature of our texts and sources, as well 
as the criteria of selection and the question of authenticity. We will begin with 
an explanation of the terms used for sayings and for collections of sayings.! 


L.2 Stylistic Considerations and Terminology for Sayings 


The key Greek words in the present context are: yvópgn, ånóġðeypa and ypeta. 
Their Latin equivalents will be taken as: sententia, dictum and usus or the 
transliterated chreia. Other Greek words for maxim and anecdote, such as pua, 
&zopvnuóveuua, mapowia and évOdpnua, need not occupy us for the 
purposes of this study.? 


L2.1 Gnome 


The word yv@un,3 which originally meant "means of knowing" "token" 
"thought" etc. (see LSJ s.v.), eventually acquired a technical sense in rhetorical 
usage. For Aristotle, the gnome is a universal proposition (&nóqovouç nepi tov 
«a06A00) regarding human actions and may be employed in building 
"enthymemes" or rhetorical syllogisms (see Ch. IV.1 below). Aristotle's technical 
definition was no doubt based not merely on his own observation but also on 





1 Tn almost all studies touching on the gnomological tradition, a section on terminology is required due 
to the subject's unfamiliarity. Eor general introductions to these terms, see Kindstrand 1981 pp. 99-103, 
Kindstrand 1986 pp. 221-224, Stanzel pp. 2-20. 

2 On the rendering of various Greek terms by the single Latin word sententia, see Kustas p. 13 n, 1. As 
to the other Greek words mentioned here, the everyday term ppa was used by Plato to refer to the 
Laconic apophthegms mentioned by Aristotle, as discussed in Ch. I.3 below (cf. pńpata Bpayéa 
GEvopvnpdvevta in Prt. 343A, where Plato is speaking of Spartan education). The word 
ånouvnuóvevpa ("memorial" or "record" according to LSJ) did eventually assume a technical meaning for 
the rhetoricians of the Imperial Age and is rendered by Hock-O'Neil (p. 109 n. 3) as "reminiscence ,ie.a 
longer or shorter passage recording an action or a saying of someone ("vignette" would be another 
translation). For more information on this term, see Kindstrand 1986 p. 222. On the word zapotia, see 
Kindstrand 1978, Ruprecht, esp. col. 1711 sqq., Strömberg pp. 9-10. In this study, I use the words 
"proverb" or "proverbial" in their everyday sense as defined in the OED. The word évOsunpa, 
"consideration", is given the technical sense of "rhetorical syllogism" in Aristotle (cf. Rhet. 1355a 6 
sqq.). Its importance in the present context is due to the use of gnomes in building enthymemes w 
Kennedy p. 315 defines this term in its Aristotelian use as: "a rhetorical syllogism, i.e. a statement with 
a supporting reason introduced by ‘for’, 'because' or ‘since’ or an ‘if ... then’ statement. In contrast to a 
logical syllogism, the premises and conclusions are ordinarily probably, not necessarily logically valid. A 
premise may be omitted if it will be easily assumed by the audience." For a good exposition of the 
enthymeme in Aristotle and the misunderstanding of the concept by later theoreticians, see Bumyeat. 

3 Fora thorough discussion of this and related terms, see Horna-Fritz. See also Kindstrand 1986 p. 221 
n. 6 for additional references. 
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the technical understanding of gnome as found in earlier writers, notably the 
early sophists, as will be discussed in Ch. IL.2. His understanding of gnome 
seems to be reflected in the definitions made by the rhetoricians of the Empire, 
such as, to take a typical example, that of Aphthonius: yv@pn éoti. Aóyoc év 
&noó$ávcEct kepaharóðne éni tt npotpénov fj dnotpéxwv. Tñç è yvóunç tò 
pév żon mpotpentiKdy, tò 6& dnotpentukóv, tò È &nogavttKdv, xai zÓ Lev 
G&nÀoQ0v, zÓ È ovvetevypévov, tò è mOuvóv, tò 8ë GAnBés, tò 8& 
)nepBoAixóv (Progymnasmata p. 7.2-7)^ While the Imperial rhetoricians 
evinced less interest in the functioning of gnomic statements within a piece of 
moral reasoning, both they and Aristotle agree upon the universal and 
protreptic character of gnomes. In this study, "gnome" will accordingly be used 
to denote statements that are both practical and "detached", i.e. those in which 
the author is not mentioned in the saying itself. Genuine gnomes are direct 
statements, such as "money should be made for the sake of friends rather than 
friends for the sake of money". This is not to say that specific gnomes were not 
associated with specific persons (such as the Seven Sages), but that the 
attribution ("so and so says") does not form part of the gnome proper. Finally, 
the preceptive character of gnomes needs to be stressed. They give advice on 
how to act; in the present context this usually implies moral action, although, 
less strictly understood, gnomes are not limited to the moral sphere, as many of 
the practical maxims of Hesiod reveal.5 This is not necessarily how gnome is 
understood in English,® but it is the definition used in these pages. 


L2.2 Apophthegm 


The English word "apophthegm" will be used here for the Greek &ánó$0eyuo,? a 
term which, like yvóun, denotes a "concise saying", but with the difference that 
the word itself, derived from dnop@éyyouat, in a certain way emphasises the 
Source of the saying: it is the utterance of some particular person or class of 
persons (e.g. "sayings of Spartans"). As such, it need not designate a 
specifically ethical saying or even, as Aristotle's yvadun, a "universal 
proposition". This is evident from the earliest appearances of the word in Greek 
literature? For example, Xenophon records two apophthegms (ånopðéyuata) of 
Theramenes in order to illustrate his wit and wisdom in the face of imminent 


4 Aphthonius goes on to cite gnomes taken from Homer, Euripides, Menander and Theognis. 

5 E.g. Hesiod Opera et Dies 383-694 contains gnomes dealing with agriculture, seafaring, etc. 

6c Chadwick-Chadwick P- 377: "Modern writers use the word in a wider sense than this, viz. as defined 
by Aristotle without his reservation — a statement relating to universals (as opposed to particulars). We 
know of no satisfactory definition in a dictionary or elsewhere; but the word is commonly applied, for 
example, to Anglo-Saxon sayings of a kind which are expressly excluded by Aristotle's definition, e.g. 
good is opposed to evil, youth to age, life to death, light to darkness." 

7 For a discussion of the term, see Gigon-Ruprecht, Klauser-de Labriolle, and Kindstrand 1986 pp. 221- 
222 who refers to additional literature. 

8 The word Gnmóq0eyua is sometimes treated by scholars as being equivalent to vm, but it is in fact 
rarely found to denote simply detached sayings without mention of a specific author. 

9 Words for "saying" occur with less frequency than one might imagine in classical Greek literature, due 
especially to the versatility of the definite article in Greek: the most frequent way of referring to, say, an 
apophthegm of Aristotle was simply tò 100 'AptototéAoUc. 
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death (HG 2.3.56). In another use of the word to designate a saying tied to 
specific circumstances, Aristotle mentions tò Iuttaxod ... dnóġðeypa cic 
"Auoudpov in Rhet. 1389a 15-16. In Meta. 1009b 26, Aristotle recounts an 
apophthegm of Anaxagoras ('Ava&ayópov Gzó$0eyuo) and in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Oeconomica (1345a 1) we find tò tod Tlépoov kai tò 100 AtBuoç 
ánó$OEYuo. An especially interesting use of the word is to be found in Rhet. 
1394b 33-1395a 2 (cf. also Rhet. 1412a 23): nepi 8ë t&v uù napaddgav dov 
Sé, npootWevta tò Srón otpoyyvAdtata. dppdrter 8' Ev toig votoótotc Kal TÒ 
AakGvikà dnoddéynata xoi tà aiviypatóðn, olov el «tc A€yer Ónep 
Emoixopog év Aokpotg esinev, ön od Sei dPprotac elvan, Gnas ui] ot *ézuyyeç 
yapóðev dóootv. This occurs in the same chapter where Aristotle is discussing 
the use of gnomes. We see here how he distinguishes the gnomic element (o% 
Sei bBprotds elvat), which is general advice, from the apophthegmatic (uñ ot 
1évw'yec yapóðev GSwotv), which consists of Stesichorus' pointed saying. We 
shall have further occasions in this study to discuss the "apophthegms of 
Spartans". For the present, let it be noted that dndo0eypa, despite its relatively 
frequent appearance in the collections, never appears to have been a technically 
defined category in rhetoric.!? However, given the above mentioned examples 
of its usage, we could justifiably define it as a "brief anecdote recording a 
noteworthy saying of some well-known person" (or well-known character type 
as in the case óf the Laconic apophthegms). As such, it can scarcely be 
distinguished from chreia. 


1.2.3 Chreia 


"Anecdote" captures the meaning of xpeíta very nicely.!! How this common 
Greek word acquired the peculiar sense of "anecdotal saying" in certain 
contexts remains a matter of conjecture, but the usage is most probably related 
to some such expression as dzoQ0éyuota xpeuóón which we find twice in 
Diogenes Laertius (4.47, 5.39). In any event, we find ypeia used as a 
designation for saying in the titles of various Hellenistic compilations cited by 
Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus and Athenaeus,!? as well as in the writings of 
Plutarch, Seneca, Quintilian, Diogenes Laertius and the authors of the so-called 


10 The late (5th century) writer Troilus defines apophthegm simply as a concise and well-aimed saying 
(ánóġðeypá &ott.Aóyoc oóvtouoc Kal eUovoxoc). See Schissel, especially his conclusion p. 250 where 
he writes: Das ánó0eyua schneidet demnach den Begriff der xpeía und der yvaym, ja sogar den der 
zapowia (Tryphon, Hepì tpénav, Rhet. gr. VIII 760,15). Es war deshalb nicht geeignet, eine eigene 
£pyaoaía zu erhalten, und ist so in der späteren Antike und in der Byzantinerzeit nicht zu einer eigenen 
rhetorischen Gattung ausgebaut worden. Troilus' brief definition is the exception proving the rule, the 
word otherwise lacking a distinctive definition among technical writers. Gigon--Ruprecht col. 1099 seem 
to imply the contrary. 

11 On the technical use of the word xpeta, cf. Giannantoni vol, 4 pp. 466-474 (Nota 45), Goulet-Cazé 
1992 pp. 3978-3981, Gow pp. 12-15, Hock-O'Neil pp. 3-47, Hollerbach pp. 74-81, Horna-Fritz cols. 87- 
89, Kindstrand 1986 pp. 223-225, Wartensleben pp. 1-30. In a usage that may or may not be related to 
its sense of "saying", the word seems also to have been used to denote compositions of greater length; see 
Kindstrand 1986 p. 223 and Goulet-Cazé 1992 pp. 3978-3979 on its use in DL 7.19 and 2.84. 

12 Cf. DL 2.85, 4.40, 5.81, 6.80, 7.36, 7.163, 7.175; Ath. 577D. On the occurrence of the word in 
titles in Stobaeus, see under Chreiae of Aristotle in Ch. IV.3.3. 
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Progymnasmata.13 Aphthonius defines it thus: Xpeia éotiv ánouvnuóvevyo 
obvtopov e£0otróx@ç éni TL mpóconov avadépovea ("A chreia is a concise 
anecdote aptly referring to a certain personage", Progymnasmata p. 3.24). As 
an anecdote (or a "reminiscence"), the chreia records either a saying or an 
action; necessarily refers to a known character (who may be no more than a 
"Spartan"); and is short (as opposed to longer "reminiscences" such as 
Xenophon's ‘Azopvnuovetpata). Furthermore, it exhibits a certain degree of 
evotoxia: it is a well-aimed remark. Aphthonius, along with similar writers, 
observes that the chreia got its name due to its usefulness (ypetóðng 8ë oŠoq 
Rpooayopevetat xpeía), although this should not necessarily be interpreted in 
the sense of ethical value: Aelius Theon specifically notes that not every chreia 
is useful for living.!4 Indeed, many extant chreiae, such as those of Machon, 
hardly belong in the category of the morally edifying, and it would seem that 
the "usefulness" of such sayings lay more in their urbanity than message.15 In 
the present study, chreia will be used as equivalent to apophthegm,!6 in the 
sense of a brief situational saying. 


1.2.4 Forms of the Sayings 


Before passing on to the terminology for different kinds of collections, we will 
consider the typical forms that gnomes and chreiae assume.17 Apophthegms 





13 C£. Plu. De aud. poet. 28A, 78F, DL 5.18, Sen. Ep. 33.7, Quint. Inst. 1.9.3-5. On the discussions of 
chreia in Aelius Theon, Quintilian, Hermogenes, Priscian, Aphthonius, Nicolaus and the "Vatican 
Grammarian", see Hock-O'Neil. On Quintilian and the chreia, see Colson. On the use of the word in DL 
5.18, see my commentary on saying 18a. It will be observed that throughout the study numbers in 
boldface are used to represent sayings in the present collection. 

14 Cf. Theon Progymn. p. 96.29-30: ëv 8& 1 xopieviitec9at viv xpetav £viote pnSév Éxovcav 
Buoqe)éç, See Horna-Fritz col. 89 on this passage, which Fritz understands as reflecting a late rhetorical 
distinction that does not put into question the original understanding of the chreia as morally useful. 
Following Aphthonius and other rhetoricians, and comparing usages such as xpetar vaviKat 
(necessities for a ship), Fritz understands the term as referring to that which is useful for life (was man für 
das Leben braucht, ibid. col. 88). Gow p. 12 n. 3 calls for a more convincing explanation of its 
etymology. I myself wonder at times if it does not have more to do with the meaning of xpeía as 
"request" (see LSJ s.v. 1.3), thus reflecting its typical question-and-answer form and its nature as a 
Consultation of a sage authority. Or perhaps its etymology is more akin to the Latin usus, "usage". 

15 Gow p. 24 writes: "If ancient jesters enjoyed similar advantages they would have found Machon's 
book, to judge from what we possess of it, a valuable vademecum for such purposes and thus deserving 
of the title Xpeiat in the accepted meaning of that word." Thus, the content of Machon's anecdotes of 
"parasites, gourmands, and courtesans" need not detract from the received. etymology of the word as related 
to "useful", 

16 "Apophthegm" is the commoner denomination for anecdotal saying in the extant gnomologies 
themselves. "Chreia" seldom (if ever) appears in the Hellenistic papyrus fragments containing chreiae 
(e.g. the chreiae of Diogenes the Cynic in Giannantoni V B 143 from pap. Vindob. gr. 29946). The 
collection of the (gnomic) sayings of the seven sages in Stob 3.1.172, allegedly the collection made by 
Demetrius of Phaleron, refers to the sayings as Gnog0éyyata. Some such title as Gnopeéypata Kai 
YvGpar $)ooótov is usual for gnomologies, Chreia was perhaps a technical term within rhetorical 
theory especially bound up with the Hellenistic and early Imperial Ages and never came into general 
usage despite its continued existence in rhetorical instruction, 

17 C£. the treatment in Kindstrand 1976 pp. 99-100 (on the forms of Bion's apophthegms); Hock-O'Neil 
pp. 3-47; and Stanzel pp. 8-13, who especially stresses the typical forms of the verbs of saying and 
asking and so forth as used in chreiae. E.g. a typical chreia is often constructed in the following way: So 
and so being asked (épom8eic) something or reproached (6verS146pevoc) for some action, said (É$n, 
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and chreiae have an anecdotal or situational character; they are most often 
expressed as action and reaction, question and answer, sally and repartee. Thus: 
"Stratonicus, while watching an incompetent archer practise, went and stood 
next to the target. When asked why, he replied, I don't want to get hit" (cf. App. 
V.25). It is to be observed that, as they are presented to us in the gnomologies, 
chreiae are usually pared down to the essential circumstances (e.g. he was 
"reproached", or "asked" or "insulted") along with the basic saying. This is not a 
question of style but of the contingencies of a collection whose purpose was to 
offer a large number of sayings on different topics, normally for use in 
conversation, oratory and writing. In other words, the typical forms of the 
chreia result from attempts to tell a well-known anecdote as briefly as possible. 
We ourselves would also tend to cast well-known modern anecdotes in more or 
less the same form if we had to tell them in brief fashion. For example: When 
asked by the customs officer if he had anything to declare, Oscar Wilde said, 
"Nothing but my genius." This gives the writer or speaker the essential anecdote 
to rework as he will. 

As already pointed out, gnomes are direct statements such as: "Three things 
are required in education — aptitude, learning, practise," or the more complex 
one that adds an explanation of the affirmation (as often introduced here by 
yp), "People do not fear remote dangers — for all men know they must die, but 
they don't give death a thought because it is not at hand." When such sayings 
are attributed to a specific author in a gnomology (Aristotle in these cases!8), 
they are introduced simply with a "he said" or merely the name of the author in 
the genitive case (i.e. a lemma, usually placed in the margin). In addition, 
gnomes were often recast as chreiae, as for example: "He was asked, What is 
friendship? and answered, One soul inhabiting two bodies." This is simply a 
restating of a familiar proverb alluded to several times by Aristotle in his ethical 
treatises: «true friends share» one soul in two bodies (cf. saying 27). While 
chreiae have, then, an anecdotal quality about them and apparently render in 
written form the oral sayings allegedly felled from the lips of some famous 
person, it is nonetheless obvious that at least some of these anecdotes were 
coined upon someone's written words. A straightforward instance of this would 
be: Plato was asked how city-states might best be managed and he responded, 
"When philosophers begin to rule or rulers start to philosophise" (cf. GV 443, PI. 
Resp. 473D). Thus, we find that, in a chreia in the form "so and so said such and 
such about this and that", the "such and such" may derive in at least a general 
way from the written works of "so and so". 


1.2.5 Survey of the Sayings 


With regard to gnomes and apophthegms, we can only speak of style in a very 
limited sense and that for a very simple reason, namely, gnomes and 
apophthegms themselves are to be seen as elements of style. The stylistic 





eine, čàeye) this. Various classifications of types of chreiae can be found in the authors of the 
Progymnasmata discussed by Hock-O'Neil, 
18 See sayings 19 and 109. 
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consideration of these sayings can be reduced to a single question: what makes 
them memorable? For, the quality of being memorable defines the very essence 
of their style. We should bear in mind the obvious fact that the use of gnomes 
and apophthegms is intimately connected with oral communication. As we shall 
consider in Ch. H, the gnomological tradition is one of the undercurrents in the 
history of education. For the Greeks, education meant primarily the formation of 
good habits of mind and character (cf. Note VI in the commentary below), and 
this was achieved partially through oral instruction, such as protreptic talks and 
sermons, and through written compositions like the moral essays and 
biographies of Plutarch which tended to adopt elements of spoken 
conversation such as the use of short maxims and illustrating anecdotes. The 
stylistic criterion of a good gnome or apophthegm is whether it is easy to recall 
and put to use.1? In what follows, we will survey the contents of our collection 
from this particular point of view.2 

Although all chreiae are in some way situational or narrative, even if only 
minimally, some depend for their memorableness much more on the situation and 
characters involved than others. Neither the situation nor the characters need to 
be very specific or historical; it is enough if they are merely recognizable, such 
as the arrogant ruler threatening the unperturbed philosopher or the 
courageous Spartan laconically facing danger, etc. It is often precisely the 
situation itself or the contrast of certain typical characters that makes an 
apophthegm memorable. In our collection, some instances would be sayings 1, 2, 
5, 8, 9, 18a-b, 32a-c, 37a-b, 44, 59, 67, 70, 71, 84 and 86, among others. Very 
few of our sayings specifically require the figure of Aristotle to lend them their 
punch, although he is an apt choice in several of them, as will be discussed in 
the commentary. To take one example, the mention of Aristotle and Alexander 
makes 59 a more memorable saying: Aristotle was congratulated on having 
Alexander as his pupil, and he said, "Rather, congratulate Alexander on having 
Aristotle as his teacher." 

Naturally, some apophthegms rely both on the situation or the character of 
the speaker and on the particular phrasing of his saying for their effect, while 
others are memorable mostly for their phrasing (such apophthegms can often be 
found as maxims without the narrative framework). For example, 2 is effective 
both because it involves a philosopher known for his philosophical indifference 
(Anaxarchus) and a powerful monarch (Alexander), and also because of the 
phrase on£p yis fj katà yñç orjmec9on. Such simple antitheses and comparisons 
("above or beneath the earth") turn up very frequently in the sayings and are 
often the most memorable thing about them. To take a few instances from the 


19 Ong p. 34 writes: "How could you ever call back to mind what you had so laboriously worked out? 
The only answer is: Think memorable thoughts. In a primary oral culture, to solve effectively the 
problem of retaining and retrieving carefully articulated thought, you have to do your thinking in 
mnemonic patterns, shaped for ready recurrence. Your thought must come into being in heavily rhythmic, 
balanced patterns, in repetitions or antitheses, in alliterations and assonances, in epithetic and other 
formulary expressions, in standard thematic settings ... in proverbs which are constantly heard by 
everyone so that they come to mind readily and which themselves are patterned for retention and ready 
recall, or in other mnemonic form." Although he is here thinking of a culture where writing is unknown, 
these observations can be applied to the use of both poetic gnomes, sage maxims and chreiae. 

20 [ have included this section both in order to give the reader a preview of the collection and because 
stylistic considerations have in general been omitted from the commentary. 
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present collection, we find the following simple antitheses forming the kernel of 
a saying: ñ tavtav ñ éni zoro (3), oo 1 dvOpdnw G0 & t ávOpamnivo (12b), 
mopoig HEV xpfio€at vóutotç 8& uñ (14), tàs èv pikas mKpdc tòv 68 kapnóv 
yXoxóv (15), ëyÓ nëv «à Aóyo byeic 5& 19 «póno (40), odte Šuà voto ot dive 
10010v (50a), «àc éni&uptac xoAáterv ñ Sia vc ëxuU0uutaç koAáteo9o (72), 
Bovanoetat uGAXov ñ óŠuvñogzon (125). 

Other sayings are memorable for some simple play on words or for their 
metaphors or similes and the like. For examples of sayings depending for their 
point on word plays involving parechesis, homonyms or double meanings, see 
todtov dmoAécnc...o0x0G og &áoAÉoex (7), uñ onovddCav tò SeGoGar Etépovs 
avtis undév GEvov oxis 6&ac (54), Ext tod otdpatos oixotow (55), kpeiocov 
giç KdpaKac éunecetv ñ eic xóAoxac (66.1) and dKovets và kakà óq8toç Kai 
A€yers £Oxepóc épo 5& xot Aéyew dnbes Kal drover dndéc (110). There are 
many sayings involving very simple images and metaphors, such as 17 (“hope is 
the dream of men awake") and 58 ("the uncouth go about like dead among 
living"), while others have more developed metaphors such as 46 ("as smoke 
stings the eyes ... so wrath clouds the mind ..."). The thing to be noted is the 
general absence of complicated word order or sentence structure (e.g. chiasmus, 
prolepsis and other rhetorical figures) which would make them more difficult to 
call to mind for use in oral presentations. 

This is not to say that all the texts in the present collection are 
straightforward and easy to recall. In fact, gnomes outnumber apophthegms in 
the collection as a whole, and gnomes are often less memorable than 
apophthegms, being less situational. This is no doubt why gnomes were often 
converted into question-and-answer apophthegms, in order to aid the memory. 
“What makes men like unto God? — Kindness" (cf. 56) is probably easier to 
remember than "Kindness makes men like unto God" (cf. DIE 98). This form of 
saying (“what is ...?" followed by a brief, often one-word answer) is found 
several times in our collection (cf. 4, 16, 17, 38 among others). Some longer 
question-and-answer sayings also seem to present us with gnomes converted 
into chreiae, such as 11 which has: Aristotle was asked, "What do liars 
accomplish by lying?" and answered, "That even when they tell the truth we 
don't believe them" (cf. also 23, 27, 30, 33, 39 and 48, among others). Several of 
the gnomic sayings in the collection offer some simple form of definition or 
description, memorable for its compression, sometimes for its simile, such as "he 
said justice is a virtue of the soul distributing according to worth" (34), or, "he 
called courtesans poisonous potions of honey" (see 62; cf. other such simple 
definitions or descriptive maxims as 21, 22, 35, 78, 81.ii and 103). It should be 
observed that there are a number of definitions or explanatory sayings of 
greater length which are not meant for easy recall and which stem from 
doxographies or other identifiable works (e.g. 73, 74, 75, 82, 83, 105.i and 112). 
Some gnomic sayings (and even chreiae) offer us familiar proverbs in one form 
or other, such as 27, 33, 36, 53, 71 and 77. Others, which may be longer or can 
even be quotations from some literary work, often contain mnemonic aids in the 
form of assonances (e.g. 19, 64), repetitions (e.g. 42, 98, 121, 123, 130.ii), 
memorable antitheses and balanced contrasts (e.g. 49, 60, 89, 90, 91, 118) or 
some single image allowing the recall of the entire saying (e.g. 43, 45, 46, 101, 
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102). It is also interesting to note that several of our gnomic sayings are similar 
to the saying of Stesichorus cited above in I.2.2 or Aristotle's saying 109 cited 
in 1.2.4 in that they first offer a simple gnomic statement and then follow up 
with a brief explanation, usually introduced by yap. (In Rhet. 1394b 34 - 1395a 
2 Aristotle recommends adding a clarification to obscure maxims, see Ch. IV.1 
below). A good example of this is saying 63, which compares human life to a 
cucumber and then obligingly explains why. Other instances are 6, 51, 93, 119. 


L3 Terms for the Different Kinds of Gnomological Sources 


Three terms for "collection of sayings" will normally be employed within the 
confines of this study: gnomology, florilegium and anthology?! Only the first 
of these will be unfamiliar for most readers. 

Gnomology means one of two things in English. It denotes either a certain 
style of writing, known generally as the sententious style, or a collection of 
gnomic sayings. The latter was the meaning apparently intended by Milton 
when he wrote of the "art of powerfull reclaiming" which "wisest men have also 
taught in their ethical precepts and gnomologies" (Tetrachordon, commentary 
on Matt. 5: 31-32). Throughout this study, the English word as used in its 
second sense has been preferred to the Latin term gnomologium often used by 
scholars to name such collections. The Latin word has this meaning alone, but 
the double meaning of the English "gnomology" at least recalls the primary 
sense of the Greek word yvopoAoyta, the secondary and much later sense of 
which was that of a collection of maxims.22 

In the sense of a certain collection of texts, gnomology is kindred in meaning 
to anthology?3 or florilegium. To avoid confusion, gnomology will be the term 
generally used here to denote collections of gnomic sayings and apophthegms, 
at times very brief collections, while either anthology or its cognate florilegium 
will denote broader collections of texts that include both sayings and literary 
excerpts, even though most scholars generally make no great distinction 
between gnomologium and florilegium.^ Etymologically speaking, of course, 
the distinction is perfectly acceptable in that a "gnomology" is made up of 
"gnomes", while an "anthology" is a selection of verbal blossoms of various 


21 Useful as an introduction to the various denominations of collections are: Chadwick 1969; Homa-Fritz 
(gnomologium); and, dealing with Latin florilegia but incidentally with Greek terminology, Rochais 
1964 cols. 435-438 and Rochais 1967. See Rouse-Rouse pp. 165-167 on the definition of florilegium in 
the Latin context. 

22 On the Greek word's doubtful secondary meaning as "collection", cf. Horna-Fritz col. 75. Milton's 
phrase "ethical precepts and gnomologies" reminds one of the curious passage in Plutarch's Vita Catonis 
Maioris 2.4 337D where he writes: xot peOnppnvevpéva nohià Kate ALE èv voic ánoo8Ééysact Kat 
taç YvGjoAoyiau, tétaxcat (cf. commentary on 107). The meaning of yv@podoyiats is here 
somewhat ambiguous, but LSJ understands it as being collections of sayings (in which case -oyta = 
-Aoyeta). . 

23 The Greek word AvOoAÓytov is not attested before Diogenian in the 2nd cent. AD (according to a title 
in the Suda); cf. Cameron pp. 5, 84-90, See Barns pp. 132 sqq. on classifying anthologies according to 
their purpose. 

24 ct. ODB p. 856: "The distinction between gnomologium and florilegium is narrow and conventional, 
Though many scholars use the terms interchangeably, gnomologium may be kept for works of 
predominantly secular content.” 
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sorts. As a general aggregate term for all the collections containing gnomes and 
apophthegms of Aristotle, the phrase "gnomological tradition" will be used, 
whether these collections be gnomologies or anthologies according to the 
above distinction. Strictly speaking, however, we should distinguish between 
the "gnomological tradition", Le. the tradition of collections containing just 
gnomes and apophthegms, and the more encompassing "anthological tradition", 
i.e. the tradition of collections of excerpts from different authors and sometimes 
of sayings. 

Although "anthology" (florilegium) is a perfectly comprehensible word for 
the modern reader, a more precise definition is perhaps required, especially since, 
at least in the context of Greek studies, we are wont to associate it primarily 
with the Greek Anthology. A good working definition has been set forth by 
Jacqueline Hamesse, one which we will need to alter only slightly to suit our 
present purposes: 


Le florilége est un recueil de citations dans lequel les extraits cités se réclament 
d'une autorité et ne contiennent pas de remarques personelles du compilateur. Le 
travail du compilateur se limite au choix et à l'organisation des différentes citations. 
Les floriléges se distinguent donc des encyclopédies.2> 


For our present purposes, the one stipulation we might add to this is the 
following: the citations included in a florilegium may be excerpts from written 
works or come in the form of gnomes and chreiae. 

Apart from the difference suggested between gnomology and anthology, 
further distinctions between gnomological collections may be made with regard 
to their system of arrangement. Some have a scarcely detectable system; one 
imagines that their compiler did, indeed, randomly alight on his texts as a bee 
alights on the flowers it fancies. Most Greek collections, however, do display 
some form of methodical arrangement. A moment's reflection will reveal that 
there are two basic ways of arranging texts in a gnomology: alphabetically or 
thematically. An alphabetical arrangement means that the texts are ordered 
according to either the author's name or the first word of the text. A 
thematically arranged collection groups them according to subject matter.26 
Within the various sections of such a collection, there may be some further 
principle of arrangement, such as by name of the author or source, by the 
literary category (e.g. prose or poetry), by the nature of the source (e.g. inspired 
or profane), etc. It is also often evident that the arrangement of many 
anthologies was greatly influenced by the sequence of texts in the gnomologies 
used by their compilers as sources (later compilations being frequently based on 
earlier ones), with the result that the internal order of their chapters was 
sometimes confused by the presence of different principles of arrangement.?7 
Terms such as "alphabetically arranged by author", "thematically arranged", and 





25 Hamesse 1982 p. 181. Personal comments of the anthologist do not properly belong in an anthology 
apart from any foreword attached to it. 

26 According to the definition above, anthologies are varied collections of excerpts from literary works of 
one or several authors and may also (in our sources) include sayings. Not surprisingly, such collections 
tended to be arranged thematically. 

27 For example, the chapter on mavSeia in Stobaeus (Stob 2.31) gives evidence of various principles of 
arrangement. 
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so forth, will be used to facilitate the description of sources in the present 
collection. Another classification has also been useful here: the distinction 
between Christian and profane collections. Those collections containing purely 
Christian texts have naturally been of but tangential interest for this study; 
however, mixed collections of Christian and profane texts, the so-called sacro- 
profane florilegia have been of central importance. 


1.4 Criteria for Inclusion in the Collection 


The criteria for the inclusion of a text in this collection are as follows: (1) its 
source had to be a Greek gnomology or anthology; (2) the text itself normally 
had to fall into the category of gnome or chreia. Therefore, with very few 
exceptions (e.g. 105.i, 111, 117.1, 124.i), the texts collected here are quite short 
and consist of brief anecdotes, ethical one-liners and the like. In other words, 
they are as long as the texts one normally comes across in the Greek 
gnomologies. Furthermore, they are not ordinarily fragments, at least not in the 
sense of quotations of identifiable works. Any text appearing in one of the 
sources that comes attached to the title of a lost or extant work of Aristotle has 
automatically been excluded from membership in the collection. (For obvious 
Teasons, exceptions to this rule have been made in the case of the selections 
entitled "from the Chreiae of Aristotle" found in the florilegium of Stobaeus). 
This is not to say that none of the texts collected here stems from a written work 
of Aristotle or even from some other author: what is meant is simply that the 
texts have become somehow attached to the person of Aristotle rather than to 
any specific work, whether or not a written source can be identified. In fact, 
some of our sayings, especially those of the more gnomic sort, have been 
numbered with good reason among Aristotle's fragments, e.g. 45, 46 and 47 
which are first found in Stobaeus. I have included such sayings in the 
collection, although they are somewhat too long to be considered maxims, on 
the principle that they are still relatively brief selections under Aristotle's name, 
do not refer to any specific work, and, moreover, have formed part of the 
gnomological tradition down to the Middle Ages. Finally, it should be observed 
that paraphrases of passages taken from Aristotle and definitions found in his 
works, such as often appear in individual authors, along with scientific opinions 
recorded by doxographers, have all been excluded unless such material has 
turned up in the gnomologies themselves.?8 


L5 Sources Excluded and Included 


In Ch. III the sources for the collection will be described in detail, but a few 
words will be said here as to the general criteria lying behind the choice of 
sources. As a source for the sayings of Aristotle, the "gnomological tradition" is 
here understood to be the extant gnomologies and florilegia themselves, which 
moreover include the clearly distinguishable gnomologies embedded in the 





28 See Runia-Bos on a proposed study of Aristotle in the doxographical tradition. 
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Vitae of Diogenes Laertius. Other works incorporating a significant number of 
sayings, such as the moral essays of Plutarch, will not here be considered to 
form part of the gnomological tradition, although such works may indeed 
represent either dependent witnesses to the tradition or sources for it. Naturally, 
the relevant testimony of individual authors has been taken into account within 
the bounds of this study. Sayings pertaining to Aristotle have not been 
systematically sought outside of the gnomologies and florilegia, although App. 
II offers a sampling of the non-gnomological material. This procedure has not, 
however, produced any serious gaps in our knowledge of Aristotle in the Greek 
gnomological tradition for the following reasons. First of all, when Aristotle is 
cited by an author, it is almost always in reference to some opinion of his in a 
written work or, more generally, to his philosophy as a whole. Different authors’ 
references to Aristotle's works are not of immediate interest to our study and, in 
the case of no longer extant works, any significant references, and much else 
besides, have all been at one point or another included in the collections of his 
fragments. Secondly, the most important references to and anecdotes about 
Aristotle's life outside of purely gnomological sources have been carefully 
assembled, edited and commented upon in Diiring 1957 (including the 
Aristotelian apophthegms in Diogenes Laertius? or in collections of the 
fragments. What has not been done until now is what the present study does: 
collect the sayings pertaining to Aristotle in the extant Greek gnomologies and 
florilegia with a view to completeness. It must be emphasised that the 
collection cannot be expected to offer all sayings somehow attributed to 
Aristotle in all extant gnomologies edited and unedited. Instead, the study has 
been necessarily limited for its sources to the more important known 
gnomologies. It is unlikely, however, at least in my opinion, that this procedure 
has caused any significant number of Aristotelian sayings found in extant 
Greek sources to fall by the wayside. It is to be regretted that, due to 
considerations of time and space, the study focuses solely on the Greek 
tradition. Appendices I and IV, containing selections from the Latin and Arabic 
traditions, respectively, have been added to remedy this deficiency to some 
extent. 


1.6 Are Aristotle's sayings genuine? 


Continual problems for any scholar dealing with the apophthegms of 
philosophers in the gnomologies arise from the multiple attributions of the same 
saying to different philosophers in different collections and even within the 
same collection.3° Uncertainty as to the genuine source of a given saying is 





29 When referring to the testimonia collected in Düring 1957, I use his numbering (for example: "Düring 
1957 T28a"). For the record, Düring 1957 T67f.1 = Arist. saying 40, T67£2 = 41, T67£.3 = 42, T67£.4 
= 43, T67£.5 = 45, T67f.6 = 46, T67f.7 = 47, T67f.8 = 48, T67f£.9 = 49, T67f.10 = 51, T67f.11 = 
52, T67f.12 = 53. 

30 On the question of the attribution of sayings, cf. Stanzel pp. 29-32, In passing I would note the 
following three Platonic sayings occurring in the Vita Marciana 28 (Düring 1957 pp. 101-102), among 
others, and deriving from the dialogues: TiAdtwv yap éouv ó Aéyov Yaexkpúdrouç pév óXALYOv 
opovritety, tig 8 dAnaeiaç noXÓ* Kal "Eyoye oddevi GAM npóOvuóc ei neideoOot ñ tH Ady@ Oc 
dv por Aoyilopév@ BEéAtiotog Katapaivntat Kal Ei pÀ od cavtod Aéyovtoc axotng ov 
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something we encounter even in the earliest gnomologies, such as in the 
gnomology in a papyrus from the third century B.C. (ed. Barns) where we find 
a text attributed to "Theophrastus or Anaximenes". In a study of the sayings 
attributed to Aristotle in the Greek gnomological tradition, the question of 
whether or not they are in fact Aristotle's sayings must be faced sooner or later. 
The first thing to be recalled is that the object of the present work is not to 
collect the "genuine" sayings of Aristotle but, quite simply, those sayings 
associated with him in the Greek gnomologies and anthologies. Naturally, we 
must assume that the principle of causality applies even in the case of the 
attributions of sayings in Greek gnomologies and that even wandering stories 
had some point of departure. A given saying was attributed to Aristotle either 
by unconscious error such as negligence, or by deliberate "error" due to factors 
such as the desire of the original transmitter of the saying to illustrate the 
character of Aristotle or enhance the marketability of his anthology by 
including the name of so-well known an author as the Stagirite?! or, finally, 
because the saying really did have something to do with Aristotle. Thus, one 
object of the commentary is to determine what degree of trustworthiness, if any, 
each attribution possesses. Before going any further, let us pause to consider 
what we mean by "genuine sayings". 

A saying may be considered to be genuinely Aristotelian in two ways: either 
(1) by its actually conveying the philosopher's own words, directly or in 
paraphrase, which is to be genuine in a strict sense; or (2) by its being of a 
typically Aristotelian character, which is to be genuine in a secondary sense. A 
strictly genuine saying may be further classified either as a saying deriving from 
a written work of Aristotle or as an oral saying later committed to writing. It is a 
relatively easy matter to find out if a given saying is or is not based on a passage 
in the extant writings of Aristotle. However, if a saying somehow derives from 
lost works — and it is not entirely unthinkable that certain sayings included in 
Hellenistic collections do derive from Aristotle's exoteric works32 — or from oral 
utterances, then the process of verification becomes much more ticklish and 
presents us with more or less the same question as in the case of "genuine 
sayings" in the secondary sense: how Aristotelian does the text sound?33 Here 
one would have to consider, for example, the language and content of the text, 
whether any competing author has a better claim to it, and the reliability of the 





AEyovto¢ ph moteúonc. (Cf. Olymp. Proleg. CAG 12 p. 10, Olymp. In PI. Gorgiam 41 p. 196 Norvin 
= Düring 1957 T34c), Stanze] omits them, reasonably, since they are taken directly from the dialogues. I 
cite them to show how quotations can be made to look like sayings. These could easily have wound up as 
chreiae in some gnomology, although that is not the case here. 

31 The word "error" must be used in a qualified sense here, À saying may be deliberately attributed to 
Aristotle which, while not being authentically his, is not necessarily erroneously attributed to him: it 
may be put in Aristotle's mouth as being appropriate to him. 

32 Saying 85, for example, is a Greek proverb attributed to Aristotle that is found in his Protrepticus. 
See App. HI for the fragment in question. Of course, in this particular instance, it was undoubtedly the 
fragment, found in Stobaeus and other florilegia, that was the direct source for the saying in CPG. 

3 This is obviously a question prone to subjective answers, For example, with regard to the sayings 
attributed to Aristotle by Diogenes Laertius, Grant p. 9 (Essay D wrote that the "chapter of Aristoteliana 
or pithy sayings" had "nothing Aristotelian about them". In similar vein, Sollenberger 1992 p. 3840 says 
about the Laertian apophthegms that "there is not one which leaps out as particularly or characteristically 
‘Aristotelian’. On the other hand, Düring 1957 p. 67 wrote that "not a few of these twenty-six 
apophthegms are genuine in the sense that the ideas they express are found in Aristotle's extant works.” 
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attributing source. There is rarely anything in the "form" of the saying (gnome 
or chreia, type of chreia, simile, etc.) to provide any clues as to its original 
provenance. The apophthegms found in the Greek gnomologies were 
standardised as to form at an apparently early stage due to the demands of 
rendering them as briefly as possible in the collections themselves.34 The same 
applies to a certain extent to the vocabulary as well, although older words and 
grammatical forms were quite often preserved rather than updated.55 As to the 
reliability of the source, in the case of gnomologies this is a very relative matter. 
No single extant gnomology can command a great deal of respect in this regard. 
Nonetheless, certain attributions can be shown to have a better foundation in 
the tradition than others, based on a comparison of both mutually dependent 
and independent sources, even if such a comparison is not possible in the case 
of a large number of sayings. Furthermore, on a different level, one must recall 
that we are dealing mostly with chreiae, that is, with sayings which, whether 
genuine or not, were in theory intended to be appropriate to the speaker to 
whom they were attributed.36 This introduces, of course, a complication in 
commenting on their authenticity: chreiae may be aptly attributed to Aristotle, 
but not at all genuine in the sense of deriving directly from Aristotle's own 
words. Therefore, the best one can generally hope for in establishing the 
"genuineness" of a saying attributed to Aristotle is to show that the attribution 
is well-founded within the gnomological tradition (and perhaps outside it) and 
that the content of the saying itself either supports or at least does not 
contradict the attribution, or in other words, that it could have been based on 
something Aristotle said or wrote, provided that the saying is not otherwise 
known from the extant writings of any autbor. 

One should beware of how easily false attributions and similar errors can 
occur in the transmission of gnomologies. It is, for instance, a usual practice in 
collections arranged either alphabetically or thematically that, whenever there is 
more than one consecutive text attributed to the same person, the author's name 
is affixed only to the first text. The subsequent texts will often begin with such 
words as 6 abtdc on, "the same man said", or at times they simply follow on the 
first attribution and are to be taken as implicitly attributed to the same author. 
Gnomologies are thus very prone to a common scribal error, namely, the 
omission of a lemma or an author's name. When this occurs in the copying of a 
gnomology, the entries which should have come under the omitted heading fall 
instead under the preceding one. Hence, many false attributions arise as the 
result of a very simple mistake.37 Another field for error arose when an 





34 Cf. n. 17 above. 

35 Luria observes that Stobaeus and his copyists usually copied their sources verbatim, but see n. 39 
where I mention changes made due not to considerations of vocabulary but of content. 

36 Recall Aphthonius' definition of the chreia as "a concise reminiscence aptly attributed to some 
character" (trans. Hock-O'Neil p. 225). See the discussion of the chreia in Ch. 1.2.3. 

37 To take an example from the present collection, 97.i-x are attributed to Aristotle due to the 
omission of Democritus’ name. For other examples of misattributions, cf. Wachsmuth 1882 pp. 108, 
117, 127 sqq., 148 sqq., 155, 160. Strohmaier p. 464 writes: "Thus it came about that the names of the 
philosophers were the most unstable element in the gnomologia." However, in his collection of the 
spurious texts of Philo, Royse p. 33 notes: "Of course, in general the lemmata are transmitted correctly, 
although our concentration on spurious texts emphasises the errors. Some manuscripts (or florilegia) 
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anthologist borrowed apophthegms from some gnomology. The borrowings 
might then be labelled either as belonging to the author of the saying or as 
coming from a certain collection, or both. In the course of the transmission of 
the anthology, however, the saying might end up under the name of the 
compiler of the original gnomology or under the name of the gnomology itself 
which, of course, further obscures its original attribution.38 While a great 
number of errors no doubt occurred in the borrowing of sayings from 
gnomologies to anthologies, the reverse was also true, since some gnomologies 
were compiled with thematic anthologies as sources. The arranging and 
rearranging of texts from alphabetic to thematic collections and back again may 
be presumed to be a frequent cause of a number of the contradictory 
attributions we find in actuality.39 Accordingly, apart from the question of the 
original author of a given saying, we also have the question of whether an 
attribution has a credible basis within the gnomological tradition itself or is 
merely the result of omitted lemmata or other similar errors. Due to the 
incomplete state of editorial work on the gnomological tradition, however, it is 
not always possible to make a proper comparison of sources on an equal basis, 
given our limited knowledge of the interdependency of various branches of the 
tradition, Nonetheless, certain obviously false attributions in the present 
collection have received a different labelling from the more mainstream sayings 
as will be explained in the Prolegomena to the Texts. In the commentary, 
specific reasons are given for why these sayings may be confidently rejected as 
not belonging to the gnomological tradition for Aristotle. 

With regard to the collection in general, a preliminary answer may be given to 
the question posed in the heading of this section: are the sayings genuine? Can 
they tell us anything about Aristotle? In short, the answer is no, at least in the 
vast majority of instances. Apart from a handful of texts deriving from Aristotle's 
extant works, there is almost no tenable evidence that these sayings were ever 
connected with Aristotle outside the gnomological tradition itself. Within this 
tradition, as will be discussed in Ch. IV.4, we find, for whatever reasons, an 
unusually high proportion of sayings elsewhere attributed to other authors. 
There remain, however, a few sayings which are genuine in the sense of 
sounding Aristotelian; of these few, there are even some which may arguably be 





have many errors, and some — as far as we can judge — have comparatively few." Cf, also Kindstrand's 
introduction to GnBas pp. 22-24 where he deals with "Attribution and Errors". 

8 To take one example, MA 26.67 follows a saying with the lemma "Democritus", whereas this 
particular saying comes from the Ad Demonicum attributed to Isocrates. The cause of the error is the 
compiler's having used as a source the collection known as “Democritus, Isocrates, Epictetus", which is 
frequently cited by only one of the philosophers' names. The importance of this point will become more 
apparent when we deal with the Chreiae of Aristotle. 

39 Apart from confused attributions, another form of error is inherent in the very nature of compiling 
anthologies, namely, the removal of a text from its context, which can obviously lead to alterations, 
sometimes deliberate. Examples in Stobaeus are alteration of the plural eoi to the monotheistic 0cóc 
(cf. Luria pp. 225-226), rendering gnomes more impersonal (cf. Hense 1916 col. 1584), ensuring that the 
extracts make complete sense (cf. Hense Joc. cit., Campbell pp. 54-55). See Luria on the editorial 
practices of Stobaeus and his medieval copyists resulting in a modification of the text to serve other 
purposes. Cf. also Campbell who deals more with the omission of erotic poetry than textual alterations. 
40 One should recall that we need not necessarily reject sayings as belonging to the gnomological 
tradition for Aristotle simply because they probably or definitely belonged to someone else originally. A 
Saying may be un-Aristotelian and a clear misattribution, but still have a long-standing connection with 
Aristotle within the gnomological tradition. 
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genuine oral sayings or derive in some way from lost works. The interest of 
these latter, nonetheless, is not great, as long as no clear connections can be 
proven between them and the works of Aristotle. Gnomological evidence may 
corroborate a fragment attributed to a certain author in a non-gnomological 
source, but it cannot by itself be used as a proof that a certain saying represents 
a fragment. Standing on its own, it may not even provide reliable evidence that 
a given saying was generally associated with a given author. This is not taken 
to mean that most of the sayings are definitely unrelated to Aristotle; it could be 
so, but there is little to go on apart from the testimony of the gnomological 
sources themselves. Within this same context, one might ask whether the 
sayings are meant to depict the character of Aristotle in a certain way. Again, 
the answer is no. We are provided with very few biographical references in the 
sayings traditionally going under his name. It may indeed appear remarkable 
how little the gnomological and biographical traditions for Aristotle have in 
common, apart from the sayings in the gnomological section of Diogenes 
Laertius! account of Aristotle's life, although this is really to be expected: the 
gnomological, in contrast to the biographical tradition, is not primarily interested 
in portraying individual characters. Similarly, the content of the sayings 
themselves, taken as a whole, cannot be said to be markedly different from those 
of most other philosophers, the values and opinions displayed being for the 
most part quite similar. Both these aspects are obvious consequences of the 
very nature of a gnomology: it is ordinarily a collection of wise sayings 
intended to lend the support and authority of famous men and women to a 
certain set of values.4! We must bear in mind that even if an anthology such as 
that of Stobaeus contains an enormous number of quotations and sayings of 
archaic, classical and Hellenistic authors, these selections are always arranged 
and selected according to and viewed through the lens of the compiler's own 
cultural principles and prejudices. 





41 Cf. McLeod p. 3 (on catalogues of virtues): "In form and function, it was related to the popular genre 
of the florilegium, whose sole raison d' étre was to transmit the wisdom of written authority ... Like our 
own reference books — useful because they were seen as unoriginal — these collections seem to have 
conveyed a general consensus about a given subject ..., a consensus based on a culture's written legacy." 
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Chapter Two: The Greek Gnomological Tradition 


II.1 Introductory Remarks 


Since it is necessary to form some idea of the gnomological tradition as a whole 
before examining Aristotle's place within it, this chapter will provide some 
background information about the role of gnomes and chreiae and 
gnomological collections in classical and post-classical Greek culture. There are, 
however, certain impediments. First, there exists no single comprehensive work 
on the history of the Greek gnomological tradition.! Second, the tradition itself 
has neither a uniform nature nor content and does not as readily lend itself to an 
historical description as would, say, the development of a distinct literary genre 
such as tragedy.? Third, the concrete evidence for the tradition up to the 
beginning of the Christian era is either the result of deduction or consists in 
brief fragments and references to titles. Fourth, the editorial work on the extant 
collections has not been constant, which in itself is not surprising in 
consideration of the disparate nature of the collections, their number, their 
customary anonymity and their dismaying inconsistencies. 

Given that this chapter is intended merely as a sketch of the rise and 
continuity of the Greek gnomological tradition, and in order to prevent the 
reader from becoming bewildered by a succession of references to various 
details of the evidence, it would be useful from the start to summarise the main 
points of the discussion. First, the Greeks had a penchant for universal 
Statements about the human condition, especially as found in their poets, and 
already at an early stage made great use of them in their educational system. 
Second, this gnomic interest eventually spawned collections of both sage 
sayings and poetic gnomes which were to be incorporated in later anthologies. 





Í For various perspectives on the cultural significance of the gnomological tradition, see Barns, esp. pp. 
1-19 concerning the early tradition and its connection to the sophists and educational changes in Classical 
Greece; Colson on the role of the chreia in education; Dihle 1989 pp. 93-95 on anecdotal sayings in the 
literature of the Empire; Elter 1893, an important work, in which he locates the roots of the 
gnomological tradition in the Stoic school; Gutas 1975 pp. 451-458, especially on Cynic and Stoic 
influence on the tradition; Phillips in VatMax pp. 22-38 who attempts a discussion of gnomologies in 
the light of research into oral traditions; Rouse-Rouse who are instructive as to the significance of 
florilegia, specifically Latin patristic florilegia, as a reflection of their times; Strohmaier who gives a 
survey of Greek sayings in the Arabic tradition; Skidmore, who deals with Valerius Maximus and the use 
of sage sayings and moral anecdotes in both Roman and Greek education; Talbot who summarises the 
Latin tradition from the time of Seneca; Wehrli 1973, who deals with the connection between gnomes 
and chreiae and the biographical tradition. Barns’ article, in particular, has been drawn on to a large extent 
for this entire section. 

2 | prefer not to classify anthologies and gnomologies, let alone apophthegms and ghomes, as a genre in 
themselves. Apopthegms and gnomes are elements of Style, while anthologies represent a way of 
transmitting literature. We would do well to consider the comment of Birger Munk Olsen concerning 
medieval Latin anthologies: Les floriléges d'auteurs classiques ne constituent guére un genre littéraire 
proprement dit, mais une maniére de iraiter — ou de maltraiter — si l'on veut, des textes trés divers qui ont 
ceci en commun qu'il remontent à l'Antiquité romaine. C'est là un genre commun (au sens large du mot) 
qu'il n'est pas toujours facile de définir et de circonscrire (Munk Olsen p. 151). We can regard florilegia as 
a manner of dealing with texts rather than as a genre or style. The method primarily consists in making 
excerpts from original literary (or oral) works and arranging them around a common theme. The 
quintessential purpose of anthologies is educational and formational: to give a broad spectrum of a certain 
literature, to form the discriminating faculty, to train the memory. 
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In addition, Greek culture became more and more literary, thus fostering the 
natural anthological urge of ambitious readers to excerpt choice selections from 
the authors they read? The ever increasing supply of literature in fact 
necessitated a selection of the best that past authors had to offer; the 
anthological tendency to select the best passages in literature is akin to the 
tendency to create a canon of classical authors. It was a small but decisive step 
from private customs of excerpting literary passages to the production of 
anthologies for use in schools: instead of being the end-product of the fruits of 
one's reading, the anthology could be used as a point of departure. Collections 
of gnomes and the first anthologies were probably in existence already in 
classical times and continued to spread and be used increasingly in later times. 
A distinct phenomenon is the rise of the philosophical anecdote as an element 
of style and the practise of making collections of chreiae which probably 
occurred first in Hellenistic times. Collections of chreiae were eventually 
incorplirated into anthologies containing literary excerpts and maxims and thus 
were passed on to the Middle Ages; straightforward gnomologies containing 
just gnomes and chreiae also continued to be copied and compiled and used in 
instruction. Hence, it is important to realise that the gnomological tradition, 
narrowly defined here as the systematic collecting of gnomes and chreiae, is 
bound up with the history of Greek education and has roots going back to 
classical Greece where the ideal of natd5eia began to take definite shape; and, 
moreover, that it displays a certain continuity at least from Hellenistic times 
through the Imperial Age up to and including the Byzantine Middle Ages. This 
realisation also implies that at least some of the sayings attributed to Aristotle 
within this same tradition may go back to Hellenistic times and hold greater 
interest than they seem to do at first glance. 


II.2 Gnomes and Anthologies in Classical and Early Hellenistic Greece 


Like other ancient peoples, the Greeks had a pronounced fondness for gnomic 
thought. The gnomic element (in its widest sense) is prominent in early Greek 
poetry, even in Homer, as Jaeger wrote: 


Die Vorliebe der griechischen Poesie fiir das Gnomische, die Neigung alles was 
geschieht an einer hüheren Norm zu messen, das Ausgehen. ihres Denkens von 
allgemeingültigen Prümissen, der hdufige Gebrauch mythischer Exempel ais 
allgemein verbindlicher Typen und Ideale, aile diese Züge haben ihren letzten 
Ursprung im Homer.4 


The tragic poets, especially Euripides, are pregnant with gnomic expression. The 
"gnomes of the poets" were taught to schoolboys,? and sage sayings were a 


3 Guitton pp. 33-35 (Ch. 2) describes the study technique of antiquity which, he says, consisted in 
gathering "aromas", i.e. compiling private anthologies from one's reading with a view to forming taste, 
judgement and discernment: it was the method of "I'nonnéte homme" whom the Greeks would have called 
Ó renadenpévos, : . s; 

4 Jaeger 1934 p. 80. See also Skidmore pp. 3-12 on “teaching by examples" in Greek poetry. 

5 Aeschines C. Ctes. 135 (ed. Blass): 51a toto yap otpor naiéac dvtac Hpac vic z@v nointav 
yvóuac ExpavOdveuy, iv' &vëpeç óvzeç adtoic xpdiueOa. Cf. also Isoc. Ad Dem. 51-52 (n.b. the Ad 
Demonicum is probably to be assigned to ps.-Isoc., although I will simply refer it to Isoc. in this study). 
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distinguishing feature of at least Spartan education.6 When philosophy was as 
yet nascent, it turned to the gnomes of the poets and other traditional maxims 
for its pabulum; dialectic grew up by investigating the validity of accepted 
truths, which were very often handed on in the form of gnomic sayings.7 
Gnomes could be regarded as expressions of the unwritten law and were no 
doubt frequently instrumental in judicial decisions (cf. Arist. Rhet. 1375b 26 
5gq.).5 The prevalence of gnomic modes of thought and expression in classical 
Greek literature was partially due to the inherited constraints of a predominantly 
oral culture which tended to favour a sententious over a discursive style? It 
was also partially due to the fact that the Greeks were in the process of 
organising their thought and philosophy, and so needed first to assemble 
systematically all the more reputable generalisations afloat in their culture with 
an end to forming a body of scientific knowledge.!° 

In classical Greek literature, we find an increasingly conscious use of the 
wealth of maxims bequeathed by the poets and sages. The Sophists began 
manipulating them early on; the first recorded use of the word yvapoaroyia, 
"speaking in gnomes", occurs in the Phaedrus (267C), where Plato uses it to 
describe the sententious style of the sophist Polus.!! Likewise, Aristophanes 
implies that "gnomology" was a stock feature in the rhetorical argumentation of 
sophists, when he has Strepsiades longing to argue and jab gnome with little 
gnome (Nu. 321), or when the chorus of the Frogs sings of maxim-coining, 
"gnomotypic" men (Ra. 877, cf. Nu. 953).1? The sophists did not merely draw 
on the inherited sayings of sages and poets; they exploited them for their own 
purposes and would readily fashion new ones to suit the occasion, as when 





6 Cf. Pl. Prt. 342B sqq. It is certainly significant that Sparta both was noted for its special brand of 
education (cf. also Arist. EN 1180a 24 sqq.) and was the place of origin of what seems to be the earliest 
collection of prose sayings, the so-called Sayings of Spartans (see further below). 

7 For instance, Plato's discussion of friendship in the Lysis focuses on the gnomes of the poets; cf. 212E 
(saying of Solon), 214A (Homer), 215C (Hesiod). These same sayings were also exploited by Aristotle 
in similar contexts in his ethical works. There is, of Course, an apparent difference of viewpoint between 
Plato and Aristotle with regard to the gnomes of the poets and other commonplaces afloat in Greek 
society. Plato looked on inherited morality with a certain disdain precisely because it was unreflected 
tradition. Aristotle, however, regarded it as the raw material for the science of ethics. Interested in man's 
common pre-philosophical understanding of the good life, he investigated traditional sayings and proverbs 
which he even considered to be "relics, saved by their conciseness and cleverness when ancient Philosophy 
perished in the widespread destruction of mankind" {according to Arist. fr. 463 Gigon whose source is 
Synesius Laus calv. 22). 

8 Among the Greeks, as among so many other ancient peoples, law was a form of wisdom (cf. Arist. fr. 
73.18 Gigon), and gnomic rules of life had a certain force of law, which testifies to the intimate 
connection of law both with religious custom and proverbial wisdom. This serves to underscore why 
gnomic sayings held an important position in political and legal thinking: they resembled laws. Cf. 
Jaeger 1934 p. 161: Das Charakteristische der neuen Entwicklungsstufe der menschlichen Gemeinschaft 
ist eben dies, daß der politische Kampf um die ideale Norm des streng rechtmäßigen Lebens und Tuns mit 
größter Entschiedenheit zur Festlegung ihrer Gebote in klaren allgemeingültigen Sätzen drängt. See 
Chadwick-Chadwick pp. 400-401 on the relationship between collections of precepts and gnomes and the 
content of the unwritten laws of early times. 

9 Cf. Ong pp. 37-38. 

10 Cf. Chadwick-Chadwick p. 403: "Just as the study of history owes its origin to antiquarian poetry, so 
gnomic poetry must be regarded as the first systematisation of the Study of natural science and moral 
philosophy." Here they are remarking on the body of early gnomic poetry in ancient European literature 
in general and not on the use of it in Classical Greece, but their observation is pertinent to the general 
connection of gnomic literature with scientific knowledge. 

11 On this passage see Blass vol. I pp. 82-84. 

12 On the use of "gnome" in Aristophanes, see Barns pp. 3-4. 
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"Aówoc Aóyoc announces he will win the argument by inventing new gnomes 
(yvduac kavàç é&evpioxav, Nu. 896; cf. also Nu. 1037, nova tad EVAVTLALS 
yvGpatot ovvtapdéat). By the time Aristotle composes his Rhetorica, he can 
already refer to yy@poAoyic as an established technical term (see his discussion 
in Rhet. H 21, 1394a 19 sqq., cf. Ch. IV.1 below). Since one of the sophists' 
claims was that of being able to teach their pupils to argue both sides of an 
argument, common-sense tells us that they must have provided them with 
arsenals of select maxims on either side of a wide range of topics, which the 
pupils would then have to get by heart during their schooling. If the sophists 
made collections of the gnomes of the poets and other sage sayings, and if they 
arranged them by topic, then the tradition of thematically arranged anthologies 
had already begun.!3 

Furthermore, it is clear that classical Greece was already leaving its oral 
culture behind it was becoming more and more common to read widely and, in 
reading widely, to make excerpts of choice passages. For example, Xenophon 
puts these words in the mouth of Socrates: "While perusing the treasures of 
wise men of old, which they deposited in their books, and interpreting them 
among friends, we excerpt anything good we find" (Mem. 1.6.14). Isocrates 
advises Nicocles to excerpt "the so-called gnomes of pre-eminent poets, in 
which they especially excelled" (Ad Nicoclem 44). Again, with words recalling 
the etymologies of both anthology and chreia, the author of the Ad Demon- 
icum counsels: 


Acquaint yourself with the best things in the poets as well, and learn from other wise 
men also anything useful they have taught (et «t xpricuiov etpńkaotv). For just as 
we see the bee settling on all the flowers, and sipping the best from each, so also 
those who aspire to culture ought not to leave anything untasted, but should gather 
useful knowledge from every source (navzayd8ev 8Ë tà ypfioua ovaAdeyety). Ad 
Dem. 51-52, Loeb trans., Norlin. 


If it was a common practice to make excerpts from one's personal reading, and if 
teachers of rhetoric such as Isocrates in fact recommended the custom of 
compiling a private anthology of one's own, then we should expect that 
anthologies also found their way into the schools. 

In fact, Plato furnishes us with some fairly clear evidence for the existence of 
anthologies in classical Greece and their use in the schools. In the Respublica, 
he had protested against having young pupils memorise Homer and the other 
poets, because of the many less than edifying passages to be found in them, and 
hence advocated a system of censorship. In Leges 811A, however, he refers to 
another already existing system of education in which the educators compiled a 





13 The exact date of the origin of the first Greek anthologies is subject to dispute. Elter 1893 argued 
Strenuously that the gnomological tradition originated with the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus (cf. Elter 
1893 I p. 68: ad finem accesimus, origines gnomologicas indagavimus, Stobaei et similium operum 
fontem primitivum deteximus, Chrysippi aetate exstitisse et Chrysippi industria compositum fuisse 
gnomologium locupletissimum quam certissime probavimus). I agree with Bams p. 10 who objects that 
Elter gives too much importance to Chrysippus' influence, Barns p. 16 mentions A.D. Knox' theory that 
Cercidas of Megalopolis was the first Greek anthologist. Knox' book has unfortunately been unavailable 
to me. See Cameron p. 5 n. 15 on the critique of Knox' theory. In any case, it is clear that. Elter did prove 
the existence of philosophical anthologies in the time of Chrysippus, even if the original anthologist 
remains unknown. 
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collection of passages in poetry for their students to learn by heart. Moreover, 
when the Athenian stranger proposes his own model educational system in the 
same passage, he bases it on the themes dealt with in the dialogue and 
recommends using the words of the dialogue itself along with whatever the 
educator might come across in poets, prose writers or even oral sources that 
might fit in.14 In other words, he advocates anthologies as an aid in the 
education of youth. Even if such collections did not exist previously, we can be 
sure that if Plato, the most influential philosopher of Antiquity, recommended 
the use of thematic anthologies, then his recommendation was soon taken up. 
More tangible evidence for early gnomic collections can be found both in 
fragments that have come down to us as well as in certain passages of literature 
written in a markedly sententious style. For instance, the Ad Niceclem of 
Isocrates and, especially, (pseudo-) Isocrates' Ad Demonicum appear to be little 
more than one gnomic sentence after another, a mass of detached pieces of 
advice almost meriting the name of gnomology. On the evidence of Plato 
(Protagoras 343A-B), we know that the sayings of the Greek sages were 
collected at Delphi. In the early Hellenistic period, Demetrius of Phalerum is 
known to have produced a collection of these same sayings, which is 
(apparently) preserved for us in the florilegium of Stobaeus (Stob 3.1.172, cf. 
Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 114).15 Aristotle was also known to dedicate time to the 
collecting of proverbs and, given his discussion of gnomes in the Rhetorica, it is 
not unlikely that he extended his collector's urge to gnomic sayings.16 In 
addition, there are many papyrus fragments from Hellenistic times that contain 
samples of gnomes.!7 Among them we find a great many poetic gnomes taken 
from a single author, especially from the works of Euripides and Menander.18 
One of the Flinders Petrie Papyri (1.3 = Pack no. 1572) seems to offer us a 
sample of a poetic anthology that dates certainly from before 200 B.C. and 
probably even before 250 B.C. It contains two gnomic selections, one from 
Epicharmus and one from Euripides, both dealing with the same topic. From 
approximately a century later, we have a longer papyrus fragment!? which 
holds greater interest for our purposes since it exhibits a thematic arrangement 
of verse selections followed by two prose citations on the same topic, which is 
also the order generally found in the Byzantine florilegium of Stobaeus. Both 
of the prose selections also occur in Stobaeus. In this papyrus, the first one is 
attributed to "Theophrastus or Anaximenes", while the second is a quotation 





14 With good support in the text of Plato, Barns p. 6 holds that the anthologies advocated by Plato 
would also have included apophthegms. Barns seems to be the first to have drawn attention to these 
Passages in Plato as shedding light on Greek anthologies. 

5 On the collection of the sayings of the seven sages, see Barkowski cols. 2255-2260. Sayings of the 
sages in Diogenes Laertius show basic agreement with those in Demetrius' collection. It might also be 
noted that an inscription of the third century B.C. from the rather out of the way town of Miletopolis 
contains no less than 56 of the sayings of the sages, see Sylloge Inscriptionarum Graecarum II no. 1268 
(ed. Dittenberger). The sayings of the sages give us a good example of a collection dating certainly from 
Hellenistic times and with roots in an earlier period which was passed on through the centuries and got 
included in Byzantine anthologies. 

16 See Ch. IV.3.1 below. 
17 For other anthological papyrus fragments beyond those mentioned here, cf, Pack nos. 1567-1622 for 
ic and mixed anthologies, and nos. 1987-1996 for prose anthologies, 

8 Cf. Pack nos, 1567-1573, 1576, 1583-1591, among others, 

19 Edited by Barns = Pack no. 1574. 
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from Demosthenes which, strangely enough, got attributed to Aristotle in the 
gnomology of Georgides many centuries later JG 118 = Aristotle saying 124.i). 
Another papyrus fragment from the third century B.C. might be mentioned,2° 
although it is not really a gnomology but a schoolbook containing gnomes, 
which again points up the intimate connection between the history of 
education and the use of gnomic sayings. In their introduction, the editors of 
this schoolbook remark that, while many of the papyrus fragments of the 
Hellenistic anthologies are not interesting in terms of their internal arrangement, 
which often seems quite random, a large number of the individual excerpts are 
found again much later, whether cited by authors in their own works, or as 
selections in large id ss especially that of Stobaeus. 


IL3 Chreiae and Collections of Chreiae 


Up until now we have been dealing exclusively with gnomes and considering 
how the conscious use of such sayings, especially for purposes of style and 
argumentation in rhetoric, was already established practice by the time of 
Aristotle. The practice had even received a technical name, gnomology. We will 
now take a look at the way in which the chreia so to speak supplanted the 
gnome as a distinguishing feature in the literature of its age. The chreia, the 
pointed saying of some well-known character, usually moral in force but always 
urbane, in a certain way represents Hellenistic civilisation in a nutshell. By its 
necessary connection to some famous individual, the chreia reflects the post- 
classical period's interest in biography?! and in the delineation of character, not 
to mention its antiquarian and scholarly approach to the past. The chreia 
particularly reflects the tenor of Hellenistic philosophy and education?2 as well 
as the literary preferences of the period. All of this is not to say that the chreia 
as such was a Hellenistic invention: there had no doubt always existed 
anecdotes formally similar to the Hellenistic chreiae, as being a natural feature 
of human conversation. The point is, nevertheless, that this natural feature of 
speech received not merely a technical denomination but also seems to have 
loomed large in Hellenistic philosophical exhortation and instruction. 

It is simply a fact that there are very few what we might call chreiae to be 
found in classical Greek literature, although there are gnomes a plenty. The 
chreia is foreign to the narrative and (in its way) anecdotal style of Herodotus, 
not to mention that of such classical authors as Plato and Thucydides.2? Not 
even Isocrates, some of whose works are chockfull of gnomic advice, displays 
any use of the kind of apophthegms we are considering. In a passage already 
noted, Xenophon feels himself compelled to apologise for recounting two 
sayings of Theramenes: 





20 Edited by Guéraud-Jouguet = Pack no. 2642. 

21 Mejer 1978 pp. 90-93 gives a summary of the evidence for Hellenistic biographies of philosophers. 
22 For a summary of general trends and influences in Hellenistic philosophy, see Long pp. 1-13. 

23 On the other hand, cf. the saying of Sophocles reported by Plato Resp. 329B-C. 
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@ç Eelnev ó Eátupoç öt oipaorto, £i ph otomñogugv, ézñpero: "Av 6& cwn, odk 
&p', Eon, olpdEouar; xat exei ye ano8vijokew dvaykačóuevoç zÓ kKGóvEtov Emre, Td 
Aeindpevov Epacav drokottaßioavta eineiv adtév’ Kpitia zor Eotw TÔ Kar. 
xai todto pév oOx dyvoó, ön tata ánoQOÉyuaca odK ó&uóAoyo, Exeivo 8& kpivæ 
100 dvópóc dyaotóv, TÒ tod Savdtov VAPEGTNKÓTOÇ ure TÒ dpdvipov uite TÒ 
TMaLyviddses årorneiv èx cfi wuxñç (HG 2.3.56).24 


Naturally, in a work like the Memorabilia, where short anecdotes are more in 
place, we find several examples of what would later be classified as chreiae, yet 
not as many as one might expect.25 In any case, the chreia cannot be called a 
typical feature of the classical style. On the other hand, in a late classical author 
such as Aristotle, whom we shall take a closer look at in Ch. IV.2, we see 
indications that the chreia as a new element of prose style was coming into its 
own. The chreia belongs to what may be termed the "pointed style", a style of 
writing characterised by the use of concise and ingenious sayings which 
appears to have been popular in Hellenistic prose literature.26 Unfortunately, 
too little remains of Hellenistic prose to allow us to form a truly adequate picture 
of the dominant stylistic trends of the period. We might, however, take note of 
the more substantive remains of Hellenistic poetry where we see the rise of the 
small-scale ideal whose characteristic expression was the epigram, a form of 
poetry which until then had enjoyed very limited use. The use of concise 
sayings in prose literature can be seen as a counterpart to the epigram in poetry. 
Evidence for the pointed style in prose is reflected in the rise, especially among 
the Cynics, of the popular philosophical lecture generally termed the diatribe;27 
in the anecdotal style of Hellenistic biographers,?8 who often appear to have 
fabricated their material;?? in the influence of Hellenistic prose on the style of 





24 See Momigliano p. 72 on this reluctance of Xenophon to include an apophthegm in his histories. 

25 For instance, Mem. 3 contains several examples of brief anecdotes such as the following: époyévov 
Sé tivoç aùtóv, ti Soxoin adt Kpdtiotov dvbpl énimðevpa elvot, dnexpivato "Ebmpatia" 
(3.9.14), and dpytGopévov 8é noté twos, Sti mpocerndy twa xaipew odK üvinpoceppiion, 
"T'eXoiov," Ëén, "tó el pëv tò oGpa xákiov Exovi amivmods 19, pů dv ópyičeoða Su è tiv 
woyüv áypotxovépac Staxeweév@ mepuétzuxeç, 10016 og Avnet” (3.13.1). In general, Xenophon's 
"reminiscences" are of greater length. 

26 See Summers pp. xvii-xxiv on the "pointed style" in Hellenistic authors. On the "pointed style in 
Greek and Roman literature" in general and Seneca in particular, see Summers pp. xv-xli and Mandeville 
pp. 25-34. Sinclair has produced a study of the sententious style in Tacitus. See also Guelfucci on 
Polybius' use of the sententious style. 

27 On die sogenannte Diatribe, see Dihle 1989 p. 95 sqq. The diatribe was also the subject of an 
exchange of articles between Jocelyn and Gottschalk (see bibliography). In addition, Schmeller deals 
extensively with the topic of “diatribe” in the Christian context: for the question of defining “diatribe" 
according to its ancient usage, see pp. 1-34 (esp. pp. 9-13 for a discussion of the literary form) with 
references to much secondary literature. Schmeller does not think the diatribe existed as a distinct literary 
genre. The question of whether or not the word itself was used in antiquity to connote a popular lecture in 
philosophy need not concern us here. The fact is that there were such popular philosophical lectures and 
essays, such as we find exemplified in the fragments of Teles. For the Diatribes of Aristotle, see App. I 
no. 12a-b and Ch. IV n. 19. 

28 See Wehrli 1973 on the relationship between ancient biography and gnomic or apophthegmatic 
sayings. He observes that ancient biographies do not fit any uniform pattern, but that all of them display 
an interest in portraying fixed character, making ample use of apophthegms and anecdotes for the purpose. 
Cf. also Momigliano pp. 71-76 on anecdotes, Hellenistic biography and the Peripatetics, 

29 On fabrication see Fairweather pp. 266 sqq. and Wilamowitz 1881 pp. 81 sqq. One might also note in 
this context the growth of rhetorical exercises based on fictional subjects which Quintilian associates 
with the name of Demetrius of Phalerum (Tnst. 2.4.41). It is important to bear in mind that the chreiae 
attributed to certain individuals may also have been the result of fabrication. 
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Roman authors such as the younger Seneca;?? and in the hundreds of chreiae 
which have descended from the period as well as in the numerous titles of 
collections of chreiae ascribed to Hellenistic authors. 

It would be wrong to see the use of chreiae merely as a stylistic fashion. The 
chreia also formed part of an approach to education and philosophy that 
especially evolved during the Hellenistic Age. The didactic use of chreiae is to 
be distinguished from that of the gnomes of the poets and the sage sayings that 
figured so prominently in earlier education. Whatever the origins of this practice 
and whatever the true etymology of the term itself, it is clear that the chreia is to 
be specifically associated with a kind of philosophical instruction. It may be that 
the chreia is related to the methods of the Cynic school of philosophy, as some 
scholars have suggested. This relationship appears to find support primarily in 
the many extant chreiae from Cynic philosophers, with Diogenes in a pre- 
eminent position among them! However, the chreia may also be aptly 
associated with other schools of philosophy, such as the other two branches of 
Socratic philosophy, the Megarian and Cyrenaic schools;32 and it was also 
exploited by Stoics and Peripatetics.33 Indeed, it would seem better for our 
present purpose of outlining the rise of the gnomology not to try to pinpoint 
the exact origin of the didactic use of chreiae in any one school of thought, but, 
simply, to grant the truth of the observation that the rise of the chreia was 
admirably well-suited to the general philosophical temper of the Hellenistic Age: 
moral anecdotes were a by-product of moral-minded philosophy and a tool for 
the philosophical instruction of the young. 





30 Cf. n. 26 above. 

31 Cf. the large number of sayings attributed to Diogenes the Cynic in DL 6.22-69. See also 
Giannantoni vol. 4 Nota 45 on the chreia with especial reference to Diogenes and Goulet-Cazé 1992 pp. 
3978 sqq. Among scholars who see the origin of "chreia literature” in the Cynic school is K. von Fritz, 
see Horna-Fritz col. 88. For further references on this subject, see Hock-O'Neil p. 49 n. 2, Kindstrand 
1986 pp. 223-224, Mejer 1978 p. 91. The Cynics are chiefly known for their exaltation of the natural and 
their disdain for conventions. Along with the other Socratic schools, they displayed a distaste for 
dialectical discourse of the kind cultivated in the Academy. The use of pointed ethical aphorisms was no 
doubt an important tool for philosophers generally opposed to conventional society and discursive 
reasoning (one might compare the very different sort of aphorisms which Nietzsche hurled at the 
intellectual establishment of the 19th century). Nonetheless, it must be recalled that apophthegms are a 
naturally effective didactic tool and that their use could easily and actually did flourish outside the Cynic 
School, especially for the purposes of the education of youth. Rather than the rise of the chreia as a 
distinguishing feature of the rhetoric of some particular school of philosophy, we are here more concerned 
with the development of the gnomological tradition, that is, with the rise of the gnomology, something 
more bound up with the general growth of philosophic exhortation of the protreptic genre and the 
standardisation of educational methods. On ancient philosophic protreptic, see Slings, Jordan 1986. 

32 Cf. Hock-O'Neil p. 3 and p. 49 n. 3, Gow p. 13 n. 1, Kindstrand 1986 pp. 223-224 and Wartensleben 
p. 29 on the connections of the chreia to the Socratics, Bréhier p. 2 characterises the methods of the 
Socratics in the following words: “Teaching, discussion and demonstration therefore gave way to 
suggestion, persuasion through rhetoric and reliance on direct, personal impression." 1f this observation is 
accurate, then it can be easily understood why the personal anecdote called the chreia would have found a 
warm welcome among all the Socratics. For example, among the Megarians, Alexinus of Elis advocated 
a rhetorical as opposed to dialectical education, where "useful things" (xprjouta) would be addressed; see 
Giannantoni II C 12, from Philodemus De rhet. lib. VI cols. xliv 19-xlix 27. Aristippus the Cyrenaic 
has left behind a number of chreiae (see DL 2.66-83) and was credited with a collection (see DL 2.85). 

33 For example, collections of chreiae are attributed to both Demetrius of Phalerum (cf. DL 5.81), a 
Peripatetic, as well as the Stoics Ariston (cf. DL 7.163) and Hecaton, whom Diogenes Laertius cites as a 
source (cf. DL 6.4, 6.32, 6.95, 7.26, 7.172), while the Stoic Cleanthes is credited with a work entitled 
Tlept Xpetóv (DL 7.175). See also Kindstrand 1986 p. 229, On the title attributed to Cleanthes, see 
Hollerbach p. 80 and Kindstrand 1986 p. 227 n. 32. On Ariston and Demetrius, see below Ch. IV.3.2, 
IV.4.3 and Ch. IV nn. 21-22. 
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The educational role of the chreia in Hellenistic times can be assessed by 
comparing its use during the early Empire. Plutarch and Seneca both emphasise 
the connection of chreiae to philosophical instruction. In one of his epistles, 
Seneca notes the usefulness of maxims and chreiae in impressing moral lessons 
on young minds: ideo pueris et sententias ediscendas damus et has quas 
Graeci chrias vocant, quia complecti illas puerilis animus potest, qui plus 
adhuc non capit (Ep. 33.7). Plutarch aliudes disapprovingly to stories and 
chreiae used by beginning students of dialectic: oi 8& mAelotor xoig 
Gu eKc Kot évdbvtes £0806 ExrortiCovtat npòç coproteiav, Evior 6& ypetac 
koi iovopiac dvoAeyóuevor neptiaow, KTÀ. (Quomodo quis suos in virtute 
sentiat profectus 78F).5^ On the other hand, Quintilian and Theon, who lived 
during more or less the same period as these two authors, are our earliest writers 
on educational practice who give a clear place to the study of the chreia in the 
early stage of rhetorical training.35 

The chreia seems, then, to have been instrumental in both rhetorical and 
philosophical training, and may perhaps best be regarded as a philosophically 
tinged rhetorical exercise. As Colson remarks, 


Anyone who reads between the lines of ancient educational literature will see 
running through the whole the conflict between the philosophical and rhetorical 
ideals, the one exemplified by Philo and Plutarch, the other by Quintilian ... And it 
is in the Chria that the philosopher has his fling. By tradition the subjects were 
mainly philosophical, and the lesson which it taught that the poets or the ancients 
were to be regarded as a vehicle for illustrating moral thoughts is also 
philosophical.36 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that the educational use of the chreia during 
the first two hundred years of the Empire reflects the practise of the Hellenistic 
period, although we lack absolutely clear evidence on this point in the remains 
of Hellenistic authors. 

Unfortunately, there remains no complete collection of chreiae dating 
certainly from Hellenistic times. What we have are a few scant papyrus 
fragments, various titles of collections ascribed to Hellenistic authors and, of 
course, later collections which in all probability derive from Hellenistic ones. The 
earliest papyrological example of a chreia appears to be a saying of Socrates 
(cf. Stob 3.17.21 and GV 479 = Giannantoni I C 269) scribbled by a schoolboy 
on a piece of ostrakon dating from the third century B.C. (P. Viereck = Pack no. 
1575). This saying, interestingly enough, occurs together with a citation of 
Euripides and two lines of New Comedy. Another noteworthy fragment is P. 
Vindob. gr. 29946 (= Giannantoni V B 143), dating from the second or even 
third century B.C.37 and apparently containing sayings of Diogenes the Cynic. 





34 The criticism of Plutarch on this point is very similar to Seneca's view. What they object to is not 
chreiae, which they themselves make ample use of in their own writings, nor the method of teaching by 
means of such sayings, which Plutarch proceeds to approve of in the very same essay, but the use of 
philosophical sententiae for the sole purpose of rhetorical effect and without any original philosophical 
reflection of one's own: Seneca insists, aliquid et de tuo profer (Ep. 33.7). 

35 For a collection of the technical discussions of chreia in writers on rhetoric during this period and 
later, see Hock-O Neil. Quintilian discusses it in Inst. L9; for Theon, see Progymn. pp. 96-106. 

36 Colson p. 153. 

37 On the date of this fragment, see Gallo p. 257. He places it closer to the third century. 
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This fragment consists of what seems to be a series of eleven chreiae, so that it 
might indeed qualify as a sample of a collection of chreiae. There are, however, 
enough indications to lead its most recent editor to conclude that it is more 
probably a fragment of a biography of Diogenes.38 One characteristic of the 
chreiae in this papyrus that distinguishes them from the later typical scholastic 
chreiae is their length: each column of the papyrus (25-27 lines) contains on 
average only about one and a half chreiae, which is considerably longer than 
the average chreia in, say, Gnomologium Vaticanum or Diogenes Laertius. (The 
length of the chreiae in this fragment calls to mind the anecdotes contained in 
the philosophical essays of Teles which also date from the third century). 
Another papyrus fragmerkt is P. Rainer (= Pack no. 1987) which also contains 
chreiae of Diogenes and dates from the first century B.C. It should be observed 
that Hellenistic papyrus fragments of gnomes greatly outnumber chreiae. 
Furthermore, as far as I have seen, gnomic selections (apart from P. Viereck 
which cannot be considered to be an example of an "anthology"), whether in 
verse or prose, whether derived from identifiable works or not, rarely if ever 
occur mixed with chreiae in fragments dating from the Hellenistic Age. 

As to titles of collections, we have already had occasion to mention that 
Diogenes Laertius includes collections of chreiae in the lists of the works of 
various philosophers. We find the title Xpeiar in the catalogues of, among 
others, Demetrius of Phalerum, Diogenes the Cynic, Aristippus, Ariston of Chius, 
Persaeus and Cleanthes (Ylepi Xpeióv).5? Athenaeus (577D) attributes a 
collection of chreiae to the Hellenistic poet Machon;^? we find a similar title 
attributed to Aristotle in Stobaeus (see Ch. IV.3.3 below). Not all of these titles 
merit equal confidence, of course, but at least some of them must be supposed to 
refer to genuine collections compiled during the Hellenistic period. Moreover, 
many of the chreiae recorded by authors such as Plutarch, Aelian, Diogenes 
Laertius and Athenaeus may be reasonably supposed to derive from Hellenistic 
collections. There are, in fact, four significant collections of chreiae included 
among the works of Plutarch: dnop0éypata acuAéov Kai otpatnydv (Mor. 
172B sqq.), Peyoíov dnopbéypata (194E sqq.), dnogbéypata AaKoviKd 
(208A sqq.), ànod8Éyuova AaKatvév (240C sqq.). Particular attention should 
be paid to the next to last title: Laconic Apophthegms. As will be recalled, 
Aristotle refers familiarly to "Laconic Apophthegms" (Rhet. 1394 b35). 
Moreover, the apophthegms themselves give evidence of long antedating 
Plutarch: cf. Agesilaus no. 10 (208F-209A) with Rhet. 1398b 33-35, and the 
anonymous saying no. 19 (233B) with Phaedrus 260E. Perhaps Plutarch, or 
whoever was responsible for the collection ascribed to Plutarch, merely 
reworked a collection of Laconic apophthegms already existing from around 
the time of Aristotle, in which case we may indeed have a fairly extensive 
example of an early collection of chreiae 41 





38 On the type of work from which this fragment derives, see Gallo pp. 260-264. 

39 See Kindstrand 1986 pp. 226-29 for a discussion of these titles in DL. 

40 On the Xpeiat of Machon, see Gow's introduction to his edition, 

41 On the tradition of the Laconic apophthegms, see Tigerstedt vol. 2 pp. 16-30. With regard to the date 
of compilation of the original source, he writes: "This source would for reasons just mentioned have been 
put together c. 250 B.C. — the last event that can be dated is Pyrrhus' attack on Sparta in 272 B.C. This 
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I.4 The Continuity of the Gnomological Tradition 


With the mention of the collections of apophthegms included among Plutarch's 
works, we begin to touch on the subject of extant gnomological sources. This is 
a matter to be treated in greater detail in Chapter HI where we will deal 
specifically with the sources for the present collection. However, some general 
remarks are offered here regarding the survival of early Hellenistic collections 
down to the Middle Ages.42 We have been looking at how gnomes and chreiae 
were collected and put to educational and literary use in Hellenistic times. These 
customs were carried over into Imperial times where we find, on the one hand, 
technical expositions of the terms gnome and chreia in treatises on rhetorical 
education (the so-called Progymnasmata), and, on the other hand, collections of 
apophthegms and anecdotes such as those found under the name of Plutarch or 
the Varia Historia of Aelian or the numerous examples in the work of Diogenes 
Laertius. A great many of the gnomes and chreiae which we find in the 
Progymnasmata, in Plutarch, Aelian and Diogenes Laertius, and other authors 
of the first three centuries of our era, correspond to sayings we find in much 
later productions, such as the many anonymous gnomologies of pagan sayings 
found in manuscripts from the tenth century onwards as well as in the one great, 
more or less complete, pagan anthology that has come down to us, the 
florilegium of Stobaeus, dating from the fifth century. 


IL.4.1 The Importance of Stobaeus' Florilegium 


As a source for the present collection, the Stobaeus anthology will also be dealt 
with in the next chapter, but certain aspects of it are pertinent to the present 
discussion. The general agreement among scholars today is that Stobaeus based 
his sprawling anthology on a number of earlier collections mostly deriving from 
the Hellenistic period. John Barns, after a careful study of the evidence for early 
anthologies both in the papyri and in related passages in literature, particularly 
in Plutarch's Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat, and after comparing 
the results with the layout and content of Stobaeus, writes: "If these 
resemblances to Stobaeus' anthology are significant, as I think they are, we 
already see in the gnomologium a literary form which has preserved its 
distinguishing features from the early Ptolemaic period (at least) till the 
Byzantine Age" (Barns p. 2). Among the resemblances between the early 





naturally does not exclude the possibility that, in its turn, it was based on an earlier collection, made 
perhaps already in the 5th century, but much enlargened later on" (vol. 2 p. 27). 

22 Outside the gnomological tradition as here defined, a parallel example of anthological collections 
compiled in Hellenistic times or earlier and handed down through various editions is the so-called 
Anthologia Palatina. It has been plausibly argued that verses of Theognis, Solon, Mimnermus and other 
poets were arranged in an anthology around the third century B.C., which then became an important 
source for the Garland of Meleager at the beginning of the first century B.C. This in turn was an 
important source for the medieval collection we know as the Anthologia Palatina, composed in the tenth 
century and based on the Garland of Meleager, the Garland of Philip (compiled in the early empire) and 
the Cycle of Agathias dating from no earlier than the sixth century. On the history of the Anthologia 
Palatina, see Cameron passim, Waltz vol. 1 pp. iii-xxxvii. See Barns p. 135 on the importance of 
distinguishing the gnomology from the garland (stephanos). 
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fragments and the anthology of Stobaeus, he notes: (1) the coincidence of many 
excerpts; (2) the placement of prose after verse selections; (3) the predominantly 
ethical and didactic character of the contents; (4) their arrangement according 
to topic and to subdivision of topic, which he terms their "antilogical tendency". 
To Barns' incisive comments, one could add the evidence of various papyrus 
fragments from the first centuries of the Roman Empire which were probabiy 
reworkings of earlier Hellenistic collections. For example, alphabetical 
arrangements of sentences are frequent in the gnomological fragments of this 
period, at least as far as verse selections are concerned. The alphabetical system 
appears also in Byzantine qgllections: most of the selections from Euripides in 
Stobaeus also seem to come from such an alphabetical collection.4 There are 
other examples of anthologies from early Imperial times, arranged according to 
topic and noting sources with a lemma in the margin, just as Stobaeus does.44 
The papyrus fragments often contain selections which also turn up in Stobaeus. 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus no. 3214, to take one example, contains five citations on 
the subject of marriage, three of which also turn up in Stobaeus. It is interesting 
to note, however, that chreiae do not generally appear mixed in with other 
texts, such as literary excerpts or even gnomic sentences, in the fragments from 
the Imperial period, as they most certainly do in the anthology of Stobaeus and 
in the later Christian anthologies. What Stobaeus seems to have done is to have 
taken one or more large thematically arranged compilations of literary excerpts 
and then added extracts from various collections of gnomes and chreiae and, 
probably, other literary excerpts from his own reading, fitting them all into his 
own thematic scheme which may have been largely based on that of pre- 
existent compilations. The florilegium of Stobaeus is like a monument in 
honour of the greatness of Greek pagan literature erected in that very century 
which witnessed the death of pagan culture. His florilegium served as a source 
of inspiration and of texts for later Christian collections and itself survived the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance when most of the works it cites had long since 
disappeared. 


11.4.2 Christian Anthologies 


It is unsurprising to find various sorts of strictly Christian gnomologies and 
anthologies being produced from very early on. There were the exegetic 
Catenae, the 'Anoo0éypata, Tlatépwv, the Philokalia compiled by Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzus, the sayings of Pachomius and the Scala Paradisi of 
John Climax, to mention but a few of the early anthological works in the 
Christian tradition.45 It seems not to have been until the eighth century, 


43 Cf. the editor's remarks on Oxyrhynchus papyrus no. 3214 p. 19 (ed. M.W. Haslan, London 1977). 

^4 Diels 1875 p. 179 observed the errors caused by lemmata of the titles written in the margin in the 
source anthologies of Stobaeus. Cf. the marginal lemmata in Oxyrhynchus papyrus no. 3005 (ed. P.J. 
Parsons, London 1974), and no. 3214 (see n. 43). 

45 On the Catenae, the Apophthegmata Patrum (PG 65, 71-440), see ODB p. 391; on the Philokalia, 
ibid. pp. 1656-57; on John Climax and the Scala Paradisi (PG 88, 632-1209), ibid. pp. 1060-61. For a 
very brief account of theological florilegia, see ODB pp. 793-94 ("Florilegium"). Sce Richard for a 
complete survey of manuscripts of Greek spiritual florilegia. For an interesting sidelight on the 
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however, that Christian anthologies approximating the size and scope of that of 
Stobaeus made their appearance in the form of the Sacra Parallela attributed 
to John Damascene.*® This is a large, thematically arranged anthology whose 
sources are confined to Sacred Scripture and Tradition and whose subject 
matter is the ascetic and moral life. The Sacra Parallela was the major source 
for many subsequent Christian spiritual anthologies. There began to be 
produced, probably no earlier than the ninth century, certain hybrid 
anthologies, what we call the sacro-profane collections, containing both 
Christian and pagan texts, although the vast majority of the texts in these 
anthologies, with few exceptions, is still Christian.47 One should note that a 
disproportionate number of the pagan texts in these spiritual florilegia consists 
in gnomes and chreiae rather than straightforward literary excerpts. While a 
chief source of the pagan texts in these medieval mixed anthologies, directly or 
indirectly, was in fact Stobaeus, it should be borne in mind that the anthologists 
did have at their disposal a variety of ancient gnomological sources and were 
not restricted to merely reproducing portions of Stobaeus. These other sources 
include the aforementioned anonymous collections, such as the Gnomologium 
Vaticanum, which may well be an example of the kind of gnomology, deriving 
originally from Hellenistic sources but transmuted over the centuries, that 
Stobaeus had used to compile his own anthology.48 


1I.4.3 Continued Use in Education 


A principal cause for the preservation in medieval collections of so many 
gnomes and chreiae deriving from the Hellenistic era is the continuous presence 
of traditional sayings in basic rhetorical education from Hellenistic times 
onward. It has already been observed how gnomic sayings played an important 
role in Greek education from the start and how chreiae also were incorporated 
into the educational system at a later date. What needs to be emphasised is the 
continuity of Greek education from the era in which it was consolidated, namely 
the Hellenistic Age, through the years of the Roman Empire up to the Christian 
Byzantine period. The longevity of traditional Greek education is indeed 
astonishing, as Marrou quite properly remarks: 


Si étonnante que la chose puisse paraître, il y a d'abord un secteur où, à 
proprement parler, l'école antique n'a jamais pris fin: dans l'Orient grec, 
l'éducation byzantine prolonge, sans solution de continuité, l'éducation 
classique.^9 





development of the Christian tradition of florilegia and the use of patristic florilegia as authoritative 
witnesses, see Lim pp. 102, 211, 222-223, 226-227. 
46 See Richard cols. 476-86 on this florilegium. There is an edition in PG 95 cols. 1041-1588 - PG 96 
9-442, 
47 See Richard cols. 475-76 for certain general remarks and cols. 486-512 for specific descriptions of the 
sacro-profane florilegia. These sacro-profane collections can be regarded as a product of Byzantine 
encyclopedism, for which see ODB under "Encyclopedism" pp. 696-697 and Lemerle pp. 267-300. The 
term was first employed by Lemerle as a characterisation of the culture of the IOth century, with its 
systematisation and its "obsession du passé hellenique" (p. 268). 

C£. Chadwick 1969 col. 1137 on the Hellenistic content of this collection and see Ch. IIL4. 
49 Marrou p. 448. One might also remark how the methods of rhetoricians such as Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius survived for many centuries in both East and West: their educational schemes included the 
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Throughout that long stretch of years, inherited sayings of famous Greeks were 
a basic tool in teaching youngsters how to read and write as well as for 
introducing them to certain philosophical ideas. Thus, the very remarkable 
projection of Hellenistic education through time ensured the preservation of 
traditional literary aphorisms and, at least to some degree, the collections 
containing them. Hence, there is at least some plausibility for the idea that some 
of the sayings attributed to Aristotle in relatively late collections do bear some 
real relationship to the genuine words and works of the historical Aristotle. 


IL.5 Modern Scholarship5o 


Although extant Greek gnomologies and florilegia present us with a large and 
confused set of ancient sayings,5! the efforts of 19th and 20th century scholars 
have demonstrated that it is to a certain extent possible to discover the various 
lines of transmission and interdependency between the different collections. 
Perhaps the foremost contribution in this direction has been the edition of the 
florilegium of Stobaeus by Wachsmuth and Hense. It had already gone 
through several editions during the 19th century, notably those of Gaisford and 
Meineke, by the time Wachsmuth began the project of a new and definitive 
edition. This became the standard edition and represented a tremendous 
advance for the study of the whole gnomological tradition. During the same 
period of time, the sacro-profane florilegia became the object of scrutiny for 
such scholars as Wachsmuth, Schenkl, Freudenthal and Elter. Schenkl and Elter, 
in particular, managed to establish the so-called Corpus Parisinum, to be 
described more fully in Ch. HI, as the chief immediate source of pagan texts in a 
large number of sacro-profane collections. Elter, whose meticulous study of the 
Homoiomata was another major contribution to gnomological studies, 
attempted to uncover the original sources of the Greek gnomological tradition 
in his work De gnomologiorum graecorum historia atque origine, tracing its 
origin back to early Hellenistic times. In addition, the efforts of Sternbach to 
publish various gnomological manuscripts have facilitated access to a good 
number of collections, foremost among them being the Gnomologium 
Vaticanum. 

With certain exceptions, the gnomological field lay fallow during the first half 
of the 20th century. Things began to pick up during and after the 1950s with, 
among other contributions, Richard's amassing a wealth of information on the 
manuscripts of Christian and sacro-profane florilegia, with the republication of 
Sternbach's Gnomologium Vaticanum and with Chadwick's work on the 


progymnasmata or preliminary exercises in using gnomes and chreiae (cf. Kustas pp. 5-6, 23). Under the 
entry "Education" (p. 677), the ODB notes that Egyptian exercise books of the 4th to 7th century still 
contained traditional maxiins and anecdotes for teaching and writing. 
50 See Horna-Fritz cols. 85-87 for a report on die methodische Behandlung gnomologischer Probleme up 
until the time of that article's writing. Gutas 1975 pp. 9-33 is very informative on the subject. In the 
present very brief survey only those scholars are mentioned whose work has been especially heipful for 
the study at hand. 
51 Referring to both the Greek and Arabic traditions, Strohmaier pp. 470-471 puts it rather negatively: 
"It was the same mess being constantly stirred up, and where, in the course of time, no particle remained 
in its original position." 
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sayings of Sextus. In more recent years, several Italian scholars, such as Odorico 
and Bertini Malgarini, have published notable editions of and works on Greek 
gnomologies. Kindstrand's edition of Gnomica Basileensia along with his 
studies of the sayings of Anacharsis and Bion and the chreia-tradition in 
Diogenes Laertius have been important contributions to the understanding of 
this tradition. One might also mention Sargologos' edition of the large 
florilegium once known as the Melissa Augustana and the commendable 
efforts of Gutas to synthesise the scholarship on Greek gnomologies in 
connection with his study of the Arabic tradition. Certain modern editions of 
ancient authors have begun to pay more heed to gnomological material, such as 
the recent large edition of the fragments of Theophrastus edited under the 
direction of Fortenbaugh. To put it short, the material in the Greek florilegia 
has again begun to attract the serious attention of scholars, although much 
remains to be done. The present study offers only a very modest contribution to 
the scholarship on the gnomological tradition. Until the missing editions of 
whole gnomologies are made, the results of studies based on partial collections 
of sayings attributed to individual authors can be but tentative. 
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Chapter Three: Sources for the Present Collection 


III.1 Preliminaries 


This chapter contains a description of the sources for the present collection, the 
most important of which are the following: Diogenes Laertius (DL) 5.17-21; the 
florilegium of Joannes Stobaeus (Stob); the Gnomologium Vaticanum (GV) 
and related gnomologies; the Corpus Parisinum (CP) and its related sacro- 
profane florilegia. Some of the sources are merely editions of single 
manuscripts, but a few have received more comprehensive editions; notably, the 
gnomology ascribed to Joannes Georgides (JG); the collection erstwhile known 
as Melissa Augustana (MA) but later dubbed Florilegium Baroccianum by 
Richard; Gnomica Basileensia (GnBas); and, of course, Stobaeus. The only 
manuscripts directly used as sources have been cod. Par. gr. 1168 (P) and cod. 
Digby 6 (D), both of which contain the same collection (here called CP); cod. 
Par. suppl. gr. 690.(S), containing a collection related to one part of CP; and 
cod. Athen. B.N. 1070, containing the so-called Florilegium Atheniense (FA). 
There are certainly many unedited gnomologies in manuscript form around and 
about, but it would be a thankless task to try to locate every saying that any 
gnomological collection attributes to Aristotle without the relationships 
between the best known collections having first been established.! Certain 
observations of my own concerning the interrelationships of various 
gnomologies are made in what follows; these are, however, in large measure 
based on the sayings of Aristotle and therefore should not be regarded as 
conclusive for entire collections, except in the case of Gnomologium Parisinum 
Ineditum (GPI). 


II.2 Diogenes Laertius 


Our oldest datable source is found in Diogenes Laertius' Vitae Philosophorum. 
Diogenes composed his work probably during the third century A.D.,2 making 
wide use of a variety of older sources. He deals with the lives of the Peripatetic 





1 m the final weeks of preparing this study, one of my fellow graduate students, Dimitrios Iordanoglou, 
brought the following sentence to my attention: "AptototéAouc. Ópotóv otv TÒ Ýnotáoosolai tiva 
giç & pi] Set óc zÓ yh dnotáooeoðar à Sei. This occurs in cod. Ups. gr. 8 f. 196" (15th cent.) amid a 
short series of maxims attributed to other authors (mostly Demosthenes), all of which are quotations 
from identifiable works, except for one which occurs at least in GnBas. It does not occur in Aristotle's 
works (the word bzotdoo does not occur in any form in the Corpus Aristotelicum according to Bonitz' 
Index), and I suspect that it comes from some other author, most likely a Christian, given that the word 
bnotdooecba is frequently used in Christian texts with respect to obedience of man to God, or wife to 
husband, son to father, etc. Unfortunately, apart from searching the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae on CD- 
ROM, I have not had time to carry out a proper search for its source. 
2 On the dates of Diogenes, see Mejer 1978 pp. 57-58 and Moraux 1986 p. 260 n. 50. He is usually 
assigned to the 3rd century and cannot have been much later than Plotinus to whom he makes no 
reference. See Mejer 1992 pp. 3356-3360 for an overview of recent scholarship. 

The sources of the various parts of Diogenes Laertius' work have been energetically discussed for over 
acentury and a half. One early influential theory, put forth by Usener in his Zpicurea, held that the work 
we have represents an annotated version of Vitae Philosophorum dating perhaps from the first century 
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philosophers in Book 5, Aristotle being treated in 5.1-35.4 As earlier noted, 
Diogenes explicitly mentions collections of sayings several times both as his 
own sources and as titles in the lists of works attributed to various 
philosophers.5 Apophthegms play an important role in general throughout 
Diogenes' work and are normally given a place of their own in his usual 
biographical scheme for each philosopher. This is particularly noticeable in his 
section on Aristotle where he concentrates all the apophthegms into five of a 
total 35 chapters, marking off the beginning and end of the section with the 
words ’Avadépetar 5' eic aùtòv Kal dnopbéypata xóAXwa vovit (DL 5.17) 
and «oi tata £v eic atbtov dvadépetar (DL 5.21). As a clearly delineated and 
detachable part of the chapters on Aristotle, DL 5.17-21 comprise a mini- 
gnomology in themselves and, indeed, appear to have derived from one or more 
gnomologies.? It is these five chapters that form one of the gnomological 
sources of the present collection. The other passages in DL 5.1-35 that could be 
classified as "sayings" appear in App. H. One saying of Aristotle occurring 
outside these chapters is included in the main collection since it also occurs 
elsewhere in the gnomological tradition (see 37a-b). 

For easy reference, the sequence of sayings in DL 5.17-21 is shown below 
(numbers in bold referring as usual to the location in the present collection): 


1. (11) šporn8glç ti repryivetar képšoç = Stob 3.12.18 (Demetrius) 

2. (12a) éverdifduevo: note St. zovnp@ = no. 23 below = Stob 3.37.31 = GV 139 
3. (13) cuvex&c eidOer Aéyet ... dç ñ pèv Spacig = GV 297 (Zeno) 

4. (14) noXXáKic 8Ë xoi &rotewóuevoc 

5. (15) «fi; natóetac Eon tàç pëv pitas = GV 59 = Stob 2.31.29 (Demosthenes) 

6. (16) EpwrnGeic ti ynpáoket tayó = GV 138 = Stob 2.46.13 (Diogenes) 

7. (17) ëporn8zlç ti £a ¿Anis = Stob 4.47.12 (Pindar) 

8. (18) Avoyévous ioxáð' adc 





A.D. Most moder scholars see it as having been compiled by Diogenes himself from a hodgepodge of 
various sources. See Mejer 1978 on Diogenes Laertius' use of Hellenistic sources; on Mejer's theories, 
see Gigante 1986 pp. 20-21, Moraux 1986 pp. 261-263. We can conclude that Diogenes relied for the 
most part on Hellenistic biographies, some of which he read himself, others which he got indirectly 
through later writers such as Favorinus. It is uncertain how much direct acquaintance Diogenes had with 
the writings of Plato, Aristotle and other philosophers, but it is probable that he had read some of their 
works at first hand or via doxographical epitomes. Cf. Mejer 1978 pp. 35-36, Moraux 1986 p. 294. 

^ On the Lives of the Peripatetics in DL in general, see Moraux 1986, Sollenberger 1992. For 
information on the Life of Aristotle, see Chroust 1965 and Düring 1957 pp. 13-79; the latter contains 
Düring's edition of DL 5.1-35. See Sollenberger 1984 for an edition of the Life of Theophrastus. 

5 Cf. Ch. In. 12. See Kindstrand 1986 on Diogenes and the chreia tradition. 

5 Cf. Delatte 1922 pp. 54-63, Sollenberger 1984 pp. 11 sgq., idem 1992 pp. 3839-3842. 

7 Kindstrand 1986 p. 240 sees this "carefully defined" section DL 5.17-21 as one indication that 
Diogenes borrowed his sayings from other than strictly biographical sources. He also raises the question 
whether chs. 17-21 might not have originally been positioned after DL 5.34, which contains the words 
ROMG yap Kat &JXa eic aróvóv dvadépetat ovyypáppat adt00 Kal drojðéypata dypáQoo óovñç 
evotoxrpata. On this passage, see also Düring 1957 p. 77 who, however, offers the explanation that 
"this note was written by the man who excerpted the Catalogue from Hermippus, possibly Phavorinus". 
Düring, who considered Hermippus to have been Diogenes' main source for the via, thought it probable 
that Hermippus had included apophthegms in his biography (cf. op. cit. p. 66), although he believed that 
Diogenes had made additions from other sources. 1t should be noted, however, that the apophthegms in 
DL 5.17-21 do not turn up in the rest of the biographical tradition, although several of them are found in 
what has been termed here the gnomological tradition. (Cf. especially their absence in the biography by 
Hesychius who presumably also used Hermippus, see Düring 1957 pp. 80-93). It seems more likely, as 
Kindstrand also suggests, that these five chapters were a new addition made by Diogenes almost entirely 
from gnomological sources, although, in my opinion, it is unnecessary to reposition this section after 
DL 5.34 in an attempt to make the structure parallel to DL 5.82 (Demetrius) and 4.47 (Bion). 
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9. (19) *ptóv &on Seiv novosíq 

10. (20) àxoócag Omó xoc Aoi6opeto9at = GV 222 (Demosthenes) 

11. (21) tò KáAAoc navtòç EXeyev exvotoA(ov = Stob 4.21a.11 

12. (22) oi 5& otto pév Aroyévny 

13. (23) EpamP@eic «ivt 61x9épovow ol nerardevpévor 

14. (24) thy xoiógiav ÉAeyev £v pév talc ebtuxtotc = Stob 2.31.35 = GV 50 
15. (25) tv yovéwy v0 ra1detoavtes 

16. (26) xpàç tov Kavydpevov = GV 257 (Demetrius) 

17. (27) épwrnPeic ti żon $(Aoc = GV 137 = Stob 2.33.10 (Diogenes) 

18. (28) t&v dvOpómnov ÉXeye totc èv otto QetóEoOat 

19. (29) npóc tov mvGdpevov S14 ti totç kaAotc = Stob 3.37.31 = GV 141 
20. (30) EpwmPeic ti not aY? mepryéyovev èx grrocoplag 

21. (31) ëpayrm8z)ç nas Gv npokórtorev ol amat 

22. (32a) npóc tov ginóvta &õoréoxnv 

23. (12b) npóc tv aitiacdpevov = no, 2 above = Stob 3.37.31 = GV 139 
24. (33) éparnPeic m@ç Gv tolg Xo 

25. (34) thv ót<otooóvnv Zon 

26. (35) KdAAotTOV &$ó8tov .. rarsetav 

27. (36) moi 6& boBopivoç 


For the last saying, Diogenes expressly mentions Favorinus as a source, but 
this need not indicate at all that Favorinus was the source of the preceding 
sayings as well: it is more likely that 27 represents no more than an additional 
note to the collection of apophthegms.® Certain parallel sayings in Stob and GV 
(whether attributed to Aristotle or not) have been indicated. At least 17 of the 
above sayings find exact parallels in the gnomological tradition (excluding 
sources like Arsenius directly dependent on DL) while none of them recur in the 
Greek biographical tradition for Aristotle as recorded in Düring 1957. The 
affinities between DL 5.17-21, GV and Stob are not very strong, but they are 
sufficient to make plausible the idea that Diogenes' drew directly from 
gnomological collections rather than the biographical tradition for his 
Aristotelian apophthegms (cf. n. 7). It appears that Diogenes used at least two 
different sources, given his repetition of the same saying in two different forms 
(no. 2 = no. 23)? It may be noted that a few of the sayings appear in thematic 
sequence: nos. 11 and 12 deal with beauty;!? nos. 13, 14 and 15 as well as 20 
and 21 deal with education in some manner; nos. 23 and 24 deal with how to 
treat others. This may indicate that Diogenes drew his material in part from 
thematic anthologies, although coincidence or Diogenes' own rearrangement of 


5 This should be taken as an example of the editing process described by Moraux 1986 p. 261: Alors que 
le gros oeuvre de son livre était déjà rédigé, Diogène glana, en parcourant des auteurs comme Favorinus, 
Myronianus et d' autres, des details qui lui paraissaient dignes d' être ajoutés à son livre. Sur la base de ses 
Lesefrüchte, il nota, disons en marge de sa premiére version, les addenda qui lui semblaient intéressants. 
Mais, pour des raisons qui nous échappent, il ne procéda pas lui-méme à la rédaction finale du texte de ses 
Vies. Le copiste qui eut à mettre au point son manuscrit insera, comme il le put, les marginalia dans le 
texte primitif, et le fit parfois avec une maladresse que nous ne pouvons imputer à Diogène lui-même, 
quelque médiocres que nous supposions les talents de notre compilateur. 
On the duplication of this apophthegm as indicative of a separate source, see Diiring 1957 p. 67. 

10 No, 12 introduces a curious digression offering short definitions of beauty attributed to Socrates, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Theocritus and Carneades. Perhaps these were taken from a thematically arranged 
anthology, although, with the exception of Aristotle saying 21, these definitions do not recur anywhere 
in Stobaeus. In my opinion, the appearance of the sayings of other philosophers here was due to a 
marginal note inserted by Diogenes in the source he transcribed or by a later scribe in the text of DL, cf. 
Düring 1957 p. 66, Moraux 1955 pp. 159-161, and n. 8 above. 
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the material may equally well account for the fact. In its turn, DL 5.17-21 does 
not appear to have been a source for the Aristotelian apophthegms of either 
Stobaeus or GV. The exact relationship of the apophthegms in DL to the Greek 
gnomological tradition has not been studied systematically enough to allow us 
to pinpoint the number of his gnomological sources or to map out the various 
interrelationships, if indeed it is possible to do so. At best, all we can affirm is 
that, at least with respect to the sayings of certain philosophers, DL and Stob 
(i.e. in their apophthegmatic sections) and GV seem to derive independently 
from the same original sources.!! In Ch. IV.3.3 below, I conjecture that one of 
DL's sources may in fact have been the Chreiae of Aristotle mentioned in Stob. 

In Books 5 and 6 Diogenes Laertius tends to accentuate the character of the 
philosophers more than in the other books and, in particular, their humanity (tò 
GvOpónwov).1? In the case of Aristotle, we are informed, for example, about his 
manner of dressing and speaking and other details of character. According to 
Chroust 1965, there are two distinct biographical traditions combined in DL's 
account, one critical and the other favourable towards Aristotle, although the 
sayings attributed to him paint an exclusively positive picture of him and have 
litde to do with the preceding biographical description. As already noted, the 
sayings are introduced with the words dvagépetat 8' gig aùtòv xai 
ánoé0Éyuota KdAAtota tavti, a formula similar to that introducing 
Theophrastus' sayings in DL 5.39. The series of apophthegms attributed to 
Aristotle is one of the longest to be found in DL which may be an indication of 
Aristotle's popularity in anecdotal literature or, perhaps more probably, indicates 
that an unusually high proportion of sayings of other philosophers has fallen 
under his name (cf. Ch. IV.3.3). Although DL apparently took these sayings 
from gnomologies, it is also obvious that he has touched them up a bit. At times 
he introduces them in his own words (e.g. in 12b, 13, 14), or at times he uses the 
formula npóc and a verb of saying at the beginning of the apophthegm, whereas 
the genitive absolute is more frequently employed in the extant gnomologies. 
The optative also appears somewhat more frequently in the DL sayings than 
elsewhere, which may be a result of DL's own preferences (cf. commentary on 
36). Finally, it should be remarked that the great majority of the sayings are cast 
in typical chreia-form, although there are some gnomic formulations as well (cf. 
20, 21, 34, 35). 


11 On the relationship of DL, Stob and GV, cf. also O. Luschnat's introduction to the reprint of 
Sternbach's GV, p. VI. See Kindstrand 1981 pp. 104-105 on the correspondence of the sayings of 
Anacharsis in DL and GV as indicative of their independent derivation from a common source. See also 
Kindstrand 1986 p. 238. 

12 Cf. Gigante 1986 p. 72 sqq. 
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III.3 Joannes Stobaeus 


Many references have already been made to this work in the preceding pages.!? 
Little is known of its author. His surname refers to his place of birth in the town 
of Stobi in Macedonia. His first name would seem to imply that he was a 
Christian, but no Christian authors are cited in his anthology. He probably lived 
in the fifth century, after Themistius, the latest author whom he cites.14 The only 
further personal information we have about Stobaeus comes from a letter he 
reportedly wrote to his son Septimus (see Phot. Bibl. cod. 167, 112a 16-17). 

The work itself is the ogly ancient anthology of its type which has come 
down to us in relatively complete form, despite the loss of many of its original 
206 chapters.!5 It was originally arranged in four separate books which later 
came to be divided into the two parts known as Anthologia (Books 1-2) and 
Eclogae (Books 3-4). In their edition, Wachsmuth and Hense restore the 
partition into four books belonging to one anthology. Books 1 and 2, 
comprising the Anthologia, deal more with speculative or physical questions, 
while Books 3 and 4 deal exclusively with questions of ethics (virtues and 
vices) and political philosophy. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find a greater 
number of apophthegms in this latter half of the florilegium. 

In the arrangement of the chapters of each book, Stobaeus habitually 
followed a parallel scheme wherever possible, especially in the sections dealing 
with virtues and vices.!6 Thus, the chapter on courage is followed by a parallel 
one on cowardice, the chapter on diligence by one on laziness, and so forth. 
Within each chapter, selections are habitually ordered according to genre; thus, 
selections of poetry precede excerpts from prose writers, among whom 
philosophers generally precede orators, historians and other writers, although in 
a frequently confused fashion. Each selection falls normally under an author's 
name and work, although frequently the name of the work is omitted. 
Apophthegms very often do not fall under any Jemma, probably because the 
name of the author is mentioned in the saying itself. In the whole work, only 
Greek authors are cited, from Homer down to late authors, such as many neo- 
Platonists and neo-Pythagoreans, including many early authors who are 
otherwise no longer extant. Over 500 writers are cited, which explains why 
Photius recommended the work as a sourcebook for speakers and writers.!? 

It was pointed out earlier that Stobaeus based his anthology on some 
previously existing compilation or compilations.!? There are a number of 


13 The most comprehensive account of Stobaeus is Hense 1916. See also Campbell, Di Lello-Finuoli 
1967 and 1971, Diels 1875, Hahm 1990, Luria, and Stanwood for further information. See Croiset vol. 5 
p . 979-981 for a general description of this florilegium in the light of the history of Greek literature. 
See Hense 1916 col. 2549 on the date of Stobaeus. It was earlier thought that Hierocles was the latest 
author (Hense, ibid.). 
15 The lacunae are particularly frequent in Book 2 where more than half of the whole book is missing. 
16 On the arrangement of the contents, cf. Hense 1916 col. 2568. 
17 koi apds Gada 8Ë totç Pmtopeóetv kai ypóew cnovbátoucw ovk Gxpnotov tò BuBXLov (Bibl. 
cod. 167, 115b 30-31). 
18 See Ch. IL4.1. Diels long ago suggested that Stobaeus had copied from a collection dating back at 
least to the 2nd century A.D., which he inferred from a comparison of the writings of the Christian 
apologist Theophilus with passages in Stobaeus (Diels 1875). Wilamowitz' examination of the citations 
of Clement of Alexandria corroborated the findings of Diels (Wilamowitz 1889 pp. 170-73). Both Diels 
and Wilamowitz speculated that the original anthological source of Stobaeus' anthology was compiled in 
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lemmata which explicitly mention certain collections of sayings and anecdotes 
as sources, although we do usually not know whether these were sources 
Stobaeus had direct access to or were already included as excerpts in his 
(hypothetical) source anthology. One title concerns us directly here, namely the 
work he refers to as the Chreiae of Aristotle. The selections belonging to this 
title correspond to Aristotle sayings 1-10. The possible explanations of the title 
will be explored in Ch. IV.3.3. Suffice it now to say that these chreiae are not 
sayings belonging to the person of Aristotle but to a collection apparently 
attributed to him. The sayings Stobaeus does attribute directly to Aristotle 
coincide in part with sayings from Diogenes Laertius, as already noted. 

Among the sources utilised by the editors of Stobaeus to reconstruct the 
original anthology is the sacro-profane Florilegium Laurentianum, extant in 
two fragments contained in cod. Laur. Plut. VIII 22.19 The fragments include an 
index of stocheia A-M along with the text of chapters A 1-40 and N 1-II 5. This 
florilegium drew on the Maximus-related florilegia (see II.6.2 below), on 
Aelian's De animalibus and on Stobaeus. Wachsmuth and Hense, continuing in 
the line of previous editors of Stobaeus, made great use of the extant fragments 
on the assumption that whatever did not identifiably belong to Maximus or 
Aelian must have been taken from Stobaeus. In her article Ii Florilegio 
Laurenziano, Prof. Anna Lucia Di Lello-Finuoli criticises this approach as being 
too mechanistic and as not taking into consideration the disparate nature of the 
composition of sacro-profane florilegia such as the Laurentianum.?? Her 
criticism is relevant to the present study inasmuch as (among others) Stob 2.31, 
nepi nadetac Kal óvyeyfic, a chapter containing several sayings attributed to 
Aristotle as well as parallels to sayings elsewhere attributed to him, is entirely 
reconstructed with texts from this manuscript.?! The possibility of 
contamination from sources post-dating Stobaeus should be kept in mind when 
dealing with the selections from this chapter. 

The sayings attributed to Aristotle in Stob come both in the form of chreiae 
and gnomes. Among the latter I am counting selections which are actually 
numbered among the fragments of Aristotle (e.g. 43, 45, 46, 47, 49, 51 and 52). 
These are included in the present collection both because they are relatively 
short sentences lacking any ascription to a work by Aristotle and because they 
survive in the later sacro-profane tradition. 


IIL4 Gnomologium Vaticanum and Related Gnomologies 


In 1882 Wachsmuth edited the alphabetically arranged gnomology contained in 
cod. Vindobonensis Theol. 149, which he called der Wiener Apophthegmen- 





the 1st century B.C. The Hellenistic papyrus fragments, however, make it clear that anthologies were 
being compiled a good deal earlier (see Ch. 1I.2-4). 

19 The parts pertaining to the tradition of Stob also go by the name of Excerpta e Ms. Florentino Ioann. 
Damasc., published by Meineke (see Bibliography I under Exc. ms. flor. Fo. Dam.). 

20 See Di Lello-Finuoli 1967 pp. 143-45. The article is announced as the first part of a study on 
Laurentianum, but I have not been able to locate the second part. In Di Lello-Finuoli 1971, she returns to 
the issue of the contamination and/or restructuring of Stob's text in the later gnomological tradition. 

21 Cf. Stob 1 (Proleg.) p. xxviii, Stob 3 (Proleg.) pp. xxxxvi-xxxxvii, Di Lello-Finuoli does not 
mention this chapter explicitly in her article. 
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sammlung (WA). The gnomology as it appears in this manuscript is defective, 
omitting letters B-IL22 Four years after the appearance of WA, Sternbach 
published his edition of cod. Vat. Gr. 743, which he called Gnomologium 
Vaticanum (GV). These two collections, although not perfectly identical in their 
corresponding sections, give us two versions of the same original gnomology, a 
hypothetical collection Gutas dubs Apophthegmata Philosophorum (AP).23 
Unlike WA, GV gives us an alphabetically complete collection of 563 sayings of 
more than one hundred philosophers and other famous men. To these are 
appended an additional 14 sayings of women. There are no attributions to 
identifiable Greek authors living after the first century B.C.24 Cicero seems to be 
the latest name occurring in the c@ilection. 

The sayings of Aristotle in WA are nos. 71-83 and nos. 86-88 in that 
gnomology. The latter three, however, are not directly attributed to Aristotle but 
are misplaced among the sayings of Aristides. They occur in GV and in other 
collections under Aristotle's name; WA 88 refers to Aristotle by name, which is 
further proof of a copying error. The sayings of Aristotle in GV occur in two 
different parts of the A-section: GV 49-59 and, at the end of the A-section, GV 
137-146. The division of the sayings into two parts was probably due to the 
copyist's discovery and rectification of his own oversight of certain sayings 
while copying from his source.25 It may also be an indication that he had more 
than one recension of the whole gnomology at his disposal. 

Gutas?6 lists the following gnomologies as related to GV: (1) a collection 
comprising nos. 155-270 of the Florilegium Monacense (FM), edited by 
Beynen (from cod. Voss. gr. 13), and nos. 145-257 of the Florilegium Leidense 
(FL), edited by Meineke (from cod. Monac. gr. 8), which are identical;?? (2) 
Appendix Gnomica (AppGn) edited by Sternbach from cod. Laur. gr. 86.8, cod. 
Par. suppl. gr. 690, cod. Vat. gr. 742; (3) sayings nos. 1-120 of the Appendix 
Vaticana I (AVI), edited by Sternbach from cod. Vat. gr. 1144; (4) the 
Appendix Vaticana 2 (AV2), also edited by Sternbach from the same 
manuscript; (5) cod. Par. gr. 1168 (= P) ff. 146v-162v (= cod. Digby ff. 131v- 
1527). To these may be added (5) codd. Neap. gr. 2 D 22 ff. 11-707 (128 





22 Wachsmuth omitted a number of sayings attributed to Ariston, Aristippus, Diogenes, Demosthenes 
and Demades, in the belief that they did not belong to the original collection. This was proved to be 
wrong upon the discovery of GV. Cf. Gutas 1975 pp. 32-33. 

23 See Gutas 1975 p. 23. He believes that this archetype "undoubtedly contained a greater number of 
sayings" than found in GV. His rationale is that we find a great many sayings not found in GV but which 
he considers likely to have belonged to "AP". I would note that one of the difficult features of Gutas' 
otherwise excellent presentation is his tendency to refer to hypothetical archetypes as if they were as real 
as the gnomologies extant in manuscript form. 

24 Sayings 562-563 are attributed to a certain Orion, who, if he is not to be placed among unidentifiable 
authors, may be the Egyptian scholar Orion of the 5th century A.D. to whom a no longer extant 
gnomology is ascribed, see Gutas 1975 pp. 28-29. The gnomology of Orion was fairly large. Meineke 
includes an abbreviated version of this collection in vol. 4 of his edition of Stobaeus (pp. 247-266). 

25 ‘The sayings of Anacharsis also occur in two series: GV 14-22 and, preceding the last Aristotle 
sayings, 130-136. See Kindstrand 1981 p. 105 who sees this as evidence that GV's copyist made use of 
an additional source not used by WA, basing his opinion on the difference in the sequence of WA and GV 
for the sayings of Anacharsis. It should be noted that the sayings of Anacharsis in GV and, especially, 
WA show a remarkable similarity to the Anacharsis sayings in DL with respect to the order of sayings. 
See Kindstrand 1981 pp. 104-105 (cf. Kindstrand 1986 p. 238). 

26 Gutas 1975 pp. 23-24. 

27 The text of FM is on the whole superior to FL. It also contains certain sayings omitted in FL. FL 
does contain one saying not found in FM (FL 221). 
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apophthegms) and Neap. gr. 2 C 37 ff. 168r-194r (55 apophthegms), edited by 
Sbordone.28 It should be noted that FM and FL contain other collections than 
the GV-related one (a recension of the DIE gnomology and a series of 
anonymous gnomic sayings that has been identified as coming from Orion's lost 
s AVI (nos. 121-371). 

eye list Kis the "ea of these gnomologies with regard to 
the sayings attributed to Aristotle, excepting FM. -FL, AVI and Sbordone 
(numbers in bold refer to location in this collection; italics indicate an attribution 
to someone other than Aristotle): 
— 2 l À—H—— —— M—— ————— ——————— 


GV 49:54 = WA 77 = AV2.3 = P f. 147v 
GV 50:24 = AV2.4 
GV 51:55 = a s: 
GV 52:37b = 
GV 53:56 =WA 71 = AppGn 13 = P. f. gov 
GV 54:57 = WA 86 = AppGn 19 
GV 55:58 = WA 87 
GV 56:59 = WA 88 
GV 57:60 = AV2,5 
GV 58:48 = AV2.6 
GV 59:15 
GV 137:27 = WA 72 = AppGn 14 =P. f. 89V 
GV 138:16 = WA 73 = AppGn 15 
GV 139:12b 
GV 140:61 = WA 75 =Pf. 147 
GV 141:29 
GV 142:62 = WA 76 = AppGn 16 
GV 143:63 = AppGn 17 
GV 144:64 = WA 78 = AppGn 18 = P £148Y anon 
GV 145:65 = WA 79 
GV 146:66 = WA 80 

WA 74:68 

WA 81:69 =P f. 147v 


N.b. AV2.7:20, AV2.8:78 and AV2.9:79 are not paralleled in the other sources. 


The above synopsis deals only with the sequence of sayings in a minor cross- 
section of larger collections comprising hundreds of sayings; nonetheless it does 
serve to point up some of the clear connections between these gnomologies. 
None of them appears to be the direct source of any of the others, but all of 
them seem to derive from some common source. (With reference to the table 
alone, AppGn may appear to depend on GV, but a comparison of the sayings of 
other philosophers in the two shows that such is not the case, although AppGn 
seems to be more closely related to GV than to any of the others). Of particular 
interest is the occurrence in both WA and CP (P) of Aristotle saying 69, a saying 
not found in the remainder of the common GV tradition either under Aristotle or 
some other name. Given that the other Aristotelian sayings in this section of P 
are also found in WA, we have an indication here that P and WA are more 
closely related than the other sources shown, which also seems to be the case 





28 With regard to the sayings of Aristotle, Neap. gr. 2 D 22 is of more interest; Neap. gr. 2 C 37 
contains oily one saying, which is also contained in the other manuscript. It should be pointed out that 
Neap. gr, 2 D 22 is not a simple gnomology: a grammatical commentary is attached to each saying, cf. 
Sbordone p. 116. 
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for the sayings belonging to other philosophers. The most noteworthy 
similarity shown in the synopsis is that between GV and WA. The 
correspondence between the two would be even more striking if GV 137-146 
were placed after GV 53. If that was the original order, then WA's misplacement 
of nos. 86-88 under Aristides' name becomes easier to understand, since these 
three sayings would be the last ones for Aristotle and would immediately 
precede Aristides' sayings, which GV and AppGn also place after Aristotle (AV2 
places them before; they are omitted in P). The above synopsis thus supports 
the suggestion that GV 137-146 represent sayings in the archetype overlooked 
by the scribe of GV which wereyater tacked on at the end of the A-section. 

References to FM-FL, AVI and Sbordone were omitted from the table as not 
adding much to the general picture (see Aristotle sayings 64 and 65, which are 
found in the same order in both GV and FM-FL, and 80 which has no parallel in 
the rest of the tradition for Aristotle). With regard to AVI and Sbordone, there 
are striking resemblances between the two, including the sayings attributed to 
Aristotle where we find the following: 


AV1.9 (70) z Sbordone p.120 no.37 
AVI.10 (71) = Sbordone p.120 no.39 
AVI1.11 (72) = Sbordone p.120 no.40 
AVI .12 (73) 
AVI.13 (74) 
AV1.14 (75) 
AVI.15 (76) 
AV1.118 (77) = Sbordone p.123 no.113 


Among gnomological sources, AV/ and Sbordone are alone in attributing 70 
and 77 to Aristotle. Furthermore, 71 and 72 do not appear in the rest of the GV- 
related tradition. AV1.12-15 occur nowhere else attributed to Aristotle. AV1.12- 
14 derive from Aetii Placita, while AV1.15 should probably belong to Apelles. 
It is evident that Sbordone's apophthegms and AV! are closely related. For 
example, apart from the sayings of Aristotle, one might compare the anonymous 
sayings in Sbordone pp. 123-124 nos. 1-16 and AV1.121-136 (outside the GV- 
related tradition) or the sayings attributed to Democritus but not found in GV 
(Sbordone p. 121 nos. 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63 = AV1.41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
49, 50, 48, 51).39 Sbordone and AV] are thus related not only through their 
mutual resemblance to GV but also in the parts having nothing to do with GV. It 
should be observed that AV1 contains significantly more sayings than either of 
Sbordone's two Neapolitan manuscripts: AV1.121-371 includes several long 
excerpts with parallels in Plutarch and Stobaeus, among others. 

We might well ask, does GV itself represent the "most extensive selection" of 
the hypothetical archetype which Gutas calls Apophthegmata Philosophorum? 


29 Cf. also their textual agreements in Aristotle sayings 54 and 67. In fact, P looks like an abridged 
version of WA. The first 15 sayings in P, for example, appear in the foliowing order with reference to 
WA: WA 1, WA 3, WA 6, WA 7, WA 11, WA 39, WA 32, WA 62, WA 67, ?, WA 52, WA 75, WA 
77, WA 81, WA 89. (The tenth saying, missing in WA, attributed in P to Demosthenes, corresponds to 
FM 184 and GV 226; if it had belonged to Demosthenes in WA, it would have been found in the lost A- 
section). It is significant that WA 71-72, found earlier in P (f. 89"), are not repeated by the compiler of P 
in the GV-related section of that ms. It appears he was following a conscious scheme of arrangement. 

30 My remarks on the resemblance of the two sources concern AVI and cod. Neap. gr. 2 D 22 ff. 1-70", 
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Or, on the other hand, might it be that the archetype was less extensive and that 
subsequent gnomologies merely used it as their basic source? Based on the little 
we have seen, no answer can be given. With reference to the sayings of 
Aristotle alone, it does look as though GV, the largest collection, is also the one 
most closely related to the supposed archetype, since the other related 
gnomologies offer what appears, for the most part, to be selections from the 
series of Aristotelian sayings in GV. None of them, it appears, derives from GV 
itself. For the sake of simplicity, it seems best to assume that a single original 
source lies behind these various related collections, each one of which added to 
or subtracted from or rearranged the original source material according to the 
habits and tastes of the individual copyists. 

It is generally held that the collection encompassed by GV and WA dates 
back in some form to Hellenistic times.3! In support of this is the 
correspondence of the sayings attributed to Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, 
Stobaeus and GV, as noted earlier. Sternbach was, moreover, quite generous in 
supplying parallels to the sayings in GV, many of which also point up the 
antiquity of the collection. It should not, of course, be supposed that GV as we 
have it represents a Hellenistic collection, but rather that it represents the 
product of one or several Hellenistic gnomologies reworked over centuries. In 
my opinion, it is likely to be the case that the hypothetical archetype, which 
Gutas calls AP, was a late product compiled around the same time as Diogenes 
Laertius' work or perhaps centuries later in the age of Byzantine encyclopedism, 
and, moreover, that various minor collections dating from Hellenistic times, such 
as might have served as sources for Diogenes Laertius and Stobaeus, were there 
united and organised into a collection of all the sayings of philosophers and 
other notable persons of the classical and Hellenistic periods. My reasons for 
this are the following: (1) despite many similarities and the coincidence of 
various sayings and sequences of sayings between DL, Stobaeus and the GV- 
related gnomologies, no clear picture emerges of a widespread common source, 
not at least at this stage of the research; (2) while we have titles for and know 
the names of the authors of various collections of anecdotes and apophthegms, 
there is not much evidence in Stobaeus or, for that matter, DL, that there was 
any widely used universal source-book known as “sayings of the philosophers" 
(or the equivalent) that would date all the way back to Hellenistic times; (3) the 
Hellenistic character of GV and related gnomologies can be sufficiently 
explained as being the result of the unification of various smaller Hellenistic 
collections without having to resort to a single hypothetical Urflorilegium 
dating back to the Hellenistic era. This is not to say that I regard such a 
Hellenistic original to be out of the question; it is simply that I see no reason to 
posit a single early archetype on the basis of the evidence we have so far. 

As to the nature of the Aristotelian sayings in this branch of the 
gnomological tradition, they are characteristically put in the form of chreiae. 
The more gnomic kind of sayings found in the GV-related collections are always 
prefaced at least by ó aùtòç £n or the equivalent. It is interesting to note the 
entrance into this tradition of certain excerpts from outside the gnomological 
tradition, such as the doxographical sayings in AVI (mentioned above) or WA's 


31 Eg. see Chadwick 1969 col. 1137. 
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apparent quotation from Elias (see commentary on 68). However, even in these 
cases the excerpts receive the minimal form of a saying (Ó abtdc £n). 


HI.5 Other Pagan Gnomologies 


Among the other gnomological sources of strictly pagan content are: (1) sayings 
found in codd. Par. gr. 2420 (f. 5v, ff. 15'-15¥) and 1773 (ff. 230v-231v), 
published by Studemund; (2) cod. Par. suppl. gr. 134 ff. 232v-271r, published 
by Sternbach as Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum (GPI); (3) cod. Bodl. 
Barocc. 50, edited privately by Bywater as Gnomologium Baroccianum 
(GnBarocc), one of the sources of the DIE gnomology described further below; 
(4) a brief gnomology in cod. Barocc. gr. 51 ff. 521-591, edited by Kindstrand 
and containing a single saying attributed to Aristotle not found elsewhere 
under Aristotle's name (see 86 below); (5) a collection edited by Bertini 
Malgarini from cod. Patm. 264 ff. 2367-2467 (Bertini Malgarini); (6) the 
Violetum of Arsenius Apostolius (Ars). We shall proceed to examine some of the 
more relevant aspects of (1) and (5). (2) and (6) will be discussed separately 
below. (3) will not be discussed since it has but one contribution to make to the 
collection of Aristotle's sayings (GnBarocc 254 = 71) and that is a saying found 
in several other gnomologies. (4) is also of slight interest in this context; it may 
be mentioned, however, that its editor does note that 35 of its total 42 
apophthegms also occur in GV, although he suggests that the collection itself 
may have been extracted from some thematic anthology.52 

The sources of the two exceedingly brief "enomologies" found in Studemund 
are somewhat elusive as may be seen from the following list of the sayings 
attributed to Aristotle: 


Studemund p. 4 n. 2 (61) = Ars p. 122 = GP] 208 
Studemund p. 4 n. 2 (108) = Ars p. 122 = GPI 209 
Studemund p. 5 no. 12 (71) = Ars p. 120 = AV1.10 
Studemund p. 5 no. 13 (13) = Ars p. 120 = DL 5.17 
Studemund p. 5 no. 14 (20) = AV2.7 = DL 5.18 
Studemund p. 5 no. 15 (79) = AV2.9 

Studemund p. 5 no. 16 (82) 

Studemund p. 5 no. 17 (83) 


The first two sayings derive clearly from the sacro-profane tradition of Maximus 
(see on Ars and GPI below). The next group of sayings is rather hard to place 
despite obvious connections with other sources. It is remarkable, however, that 
the first two in this series — otherwise unrelated — occur in the same order in 
both Studemund and Ars, which, coupled with the correspondence of 
Studemund p. 4 with Ars p. 122, seems to link the two.5? The next two sayings 
occur in both Studemund and AV2; the second of them is attributed to Aristotle 
in Studemund and AV2 alone (the proper attribution being to Alexander). The 
final two sayings are actually citations from Aristotelian works, 83 apparently 
deriving from a doxography. 


32 Cf. Cod. Bar. gr. 51 p. 142. 
33 It might be noted that these sources come from the same period. Studemund's mss, both date from the 
15th century; his ms. P is in fact dated 1493; Arsenius lived from ca. 1465 to 1535. 
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The gnomology edited by Bertini Malgarini from a 10th century Patmos 
manuscript bears the title APXAION «IAOZOOON TNQMAI KAI 
ATIODƏET MATA. The collection as a whole contains many parallels to sayings 
found in GV, DL and Stob. It is divided into two parts (nos. 1-86 and 87-185), of 
which the first offers apophthegms attributed to various philosophers by name 
(not including Aristotle), while the second is almost entirely anonymous,?4 
although we do find there one saying involving Aristotle by name (see saying 
84 below). The first part of the gnomology is closely related to (and perhaps 
derives from) sayings found in DL.55 It is, however, the anonymous part that has 
the greater bearing on the present study, as it contains several parallels to 
sayings elsewhere attributed to Aristotle. In what follows, our remarks will be 
confined to Bertini Malgarini nos. 87-185.36 We find there the following 
interesting clusters of sayings: 


Bertini Malgarini no. 94 (108) 


no. 96 (27) 

no. 99 (11) 

no. 101 (69) 

no. 104 (42) 

no. 106 (20) 

no. 123 (17) = DL 5.18 

no. 124 (62) = GV 142; DL 6.61 (Diogenes) 

no. 125 (25) = DL 5.19 

no. 183 (15) = DL 5.18; GV 59 

no. 184 (8) = Stob 3.29.90 (Ex t&v ‘Aptototérouc Xpetdv) 


Certain parallels have been noted for nos. 123-125 and 183-184, as being the 
more interesting coincidences. Anonymous in Bertini Malgarini, nos. 123, 124 
and 125 are attributed to Aristotle elsewhere, although not all three in the same 
source. I would note that the anonymous part of Bertini Malgarini's gnomology 
does not appear to depend directly on either GV or DL for its texts despite the 
many similarities. There are, on the other hand, several unmistakable traces of a 
thematic arrangement: compare, among others, nos. 87-91 (philosophy), 92-93 
(wealth), 94-95 (vainglory), 96-97 (friendship), 98-99 (mendacity), 105-108 
(reproach), 110-112 (love), 114-117 (governing), 120-121 (envy), 125-126 
(teachers), 127-128 (poverty), 130-132 (tranquillity in suffering), 143-145 
(stupidity), 149-152 (docility), 183-185 (study). There are fewer series that can 
be associated with a single person rather than a theme, but one might briefly 
note nos. 156-157 (Pythagoras) or 106-107 (Socrates) in addition to those 
enumerated above for Aristotle. The coincidence of nos. 183 and 184 in Bertini 
Malgarini's gnomology will be further dealt with in the section on the Chreiae 
of Aristotle in Ch. IV.3.3. 





54 Most of the sayings in this part are introduced by the words GAAog elnev or dAAoc éparmeei or 
some equivalent formula. The early date of the ms. makes this collection particularly interesting despite 
the anonymous character of most of the sayings. 

35 On the coincidences between DL and this first part, see Bertini Malgarini's edition p. 159 n. 19. 

36 Bertini Malgarini no. 89 merits notice as being the anonymous citation of a definition of philosophy 
found in Aristotle: &AXoc elnev' "$uXocoota żon téxvn texvdv Kal émovim éxtouióv". It derives 
from Meta. 981A (cf. also Ammonius, In Porph. Isag. Proem. CAG 4 p. 6). On the tradition of 
"textbook definitions of philosophy", see Chroust 1972, especially pp. 16-17 where he deals specifically 
with the definition transmitted in Bertini Malgarini no. 89. 
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JIL6 Corpus Parisinum and Related Sacro-Profane Florilegia 


In this section, we will consider the so-called Corpus Parisinum and the sacro- 
profane florilegia for whose pagan selections it served as a source. It should be 
noted that, apart from those sections of CP which are borrowed wholesale from 
thematic anthologies (Stob, DIJE), its sayings are arranged mostly by author. The 
compilers of the dependenf sacro-profane florilegia arranged the excerpts 
thematically, with the exception of GnBas which — deriving its material from sacro- 
profane thematic collections — once again rearranges its sayings by author. 
Naturaily, this arranging and rearranging from alphabetic to thematic collections and 
the reverse may a priori be expected to have resulted in numerous confused 
attributions and other errors. 


IIL6.1. Corpus Parisinum 


The Corpus Parisinum (CP) is the traditional name given to the contents of 
cod. Par. gr. 1168 (here denoted P),37 a manuscript of about the 14th century,38 
which contains the following parts: (1) ff. 39r-80r, sayings of Church Fathers 
(for the sayings of Basil the Great, see Kindstrand 1985); (2) ff. 80r-83r, a series 
of spurious Christian oracles attributed to various Greek thinkers (including 
Aristotle) edited by Erbse; (3) ff. 837-121", a collection of sayings of Greek 
philosophers arranged by author, parts of which were published by Sternbach 
(Excerpta Parisina) and by Freudenthal, and whose contents are surveyed by 
Schenkl 1888 pp. 466-472; (4) ff. 121v-139v, excerpts from the Eclogae (i.e. 
Books 3-4) of Stobaeus, with some texts not found in Wachsmuth's and Hense's 
edition; (5) ff. 140r- 145v, a recension of the earlier mentioned Gnomologium 
Byzantinum (DIE) used by Wachsmuth for his edition of the same; (6) ff. 145v- 
146t, a further series of sayings of famous men; (7) ff. 146v-162", a collection of 
sayings arranged alphabetically by author and related to GV, the contents of 
which are surveyed. by Schenkl 1888 pp. 482-490; (8) ff. 162v-170r, sentences 
attributed to Menander and used by Jaekel for his edition of Menandri 
Sententiae.39 

The entire collection, in both its Christian and pagan parts, is also contained 
in cod. Digby 6 (D), a manuscript of the 16th century, whose relationship with 
ms. P was not discovered until the 1950s.40 The name Corpus Parisinum is most 


37 Information about CP may be found in the following: Elter GnHom I, especially col. 63 sqq., Gutas 
1975 pp. 11-16, Kindstrand 1985 pp. 114-117, Odorico in JG pp. 8-10, idem 1982 pp. 49-50, idem 
1983, Richard col. 489, Schenkl 1888 pp. 465-474, Sternbach 1894 (Exc. Par.) pp. 53-82. It should be 
remarked that references are sometimes made to an edition of CP (i.e. of ms. P) by Elter, although this 
was never published. Elter's papers were lost during WW2 (see Kindstrand 1986 p. 220 n. 5). 

38 14th century according to Richard col. 489; 13th according to Gutas 1975 p. 11; Omont's inventory 
p. 233 has 14-15th or 13th. By request of Prof. Kindstrand, Dr. Nigel Wilson of Oxford examined a 
photocopy of the ms. and suggested a date of the first half of the 14th cent. He mentioned hints in the 
Script pointing to a date around 1320-1340. 

39 See also Kindstrand's introduction to GnBas pp. 26-27 on the publication of parts of P. 

40 The connection between the two mss. was discovered in 1958 by G. Morize; cf. Richard col. 489, 
Kindstrand 1985 p. 115 n. 15. Dr. Wilson agrees with the date of the 16th cent. Ms. D, which is 
mutilated at the beginning, commences with the sayings of Basil corresponding to P f. 41V. The folios 
are in disorder in D, see Kindstrand 1985 p. 115 n. 17 for the correct order. D actually includes everything 
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properly applied to the unedited collection of sayings on ff. 83r-121v of P, but 
here it will be used throughout to refer to the archetype of D and P. The two 
manuscripts seem to be independent witnesses to CP, since D contains both 
some texts omitted in P and certain readings indicating its independence.^! We 
will proceed to examine CP as it relates to the sayings of Aristotle, 
concentrating in particular on the third part of P, but first taking a brief look at 
the overall plan of the collection. 

CP is a collection of collections?? in which the Christian and pagan sayings 
were kept separate, and as such it can not properly be considered a sacro- 
profane florilegium. It was probably compiled in the ninth or tenth centuries 
during the heyday of Byzantine encyclopedism.*?? This original collection 
served as a major source for sacro-profane florilegia such as pseudo- 
Maximus.44 Wachsmuth, writing before ms. P had been studied in depth, offered 
a comparison of Stobaeus, the loci communes of Maximus and Antonius 
Melissa, the Melissa Augustana and the Florilegium Laurentianum, and 
postulated a common sacro-profane source, which he called Parallela and 
which he suggested had been based on an abbreviated version of the Stobaeus 
florilegium and other anthologies.45 Later research proved that Wachsmuth's 
thesis was basically correct as far as the pagan texts of the sacro-profane 
florilegia are concerned, since they chiefly come from CP, even if CP is not 
exactly the type of florilegium Wachsmuth had envisaged. Bearing this in 
mind, we can now look at the sayings attributed to Aristotle. 

Ms. P offers sayings of Aristotle (1) in its first collection of pagan sayings, (2) 
among the excerpts from Stobaeus, (3) among the various sayings on ff. 145v- 
1461, and (4) in the alphabetical collection related to GV. The most important 
series of Aristotelian sayings is the first, found on ff. 881-89v (D ff. 61v-62r). The 
overall structure of P ff. 83r-121v and of the corresponding section in D (ff. 55t- 
1017) appears to be an interweaving of gnomic sayings and apophthegms 
attributed to various philosophers, with the gnomes often preceding the 
apophthegms (as, for example, in the cases of Plutarch, Aristotle, Isocrates, 
Socrates, Plato, and Demonax). The gnomes are apparently based on (the source 
of) the collection of gnomic sayings found in cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690. The 
apophthegms stem from more varied sources, but Stob and the GV-related 
tradition seem to be the main suppliers, as we will see. The sayings attributed to 
Aristotle along with the miscellaneous sayings directly following them in the 
third part of CP are shown in App. V, according to the text of P together with 


in P from P f. 40! down to the sayings of Menander. After this last part, D continues with excerpts from 
the Fathers, including Basil, Chrysostom, Marcus Eremita, the Scala Paradisi of John Climax, the 
catechism of Cyril of Alexandria, concluding with a narration of the miracles of Sts, Michael and Gabriel. 
41 Cf. Kindstrand 1985 pp. 115-116 on their independence. I have also noticed a series of 10 
apophthegms contained in D (f. 84") which are missing from the corresponding folio (1087) of P nor have 
I been able to locate them elsewhere in the latter. 

42 Cf. Elter GnHom I col. 64, Gutas 1975 pp. 14-15 and Odorico in JG p. 9. 

43 Cf. Odorico in JG pp. 8-9. See also Ch. 11.4.2 above. 

44 On CP as a source for Maximus and its related collections (Antonius Melissa, Melissa Augustana), 
see Elter GnHom I especially pp. 66-74, 163, 191; Gutas 1975 pp. 11-16; Odorico in JG pp. 7-10; 
Phillips in VatMax pp. 10-11; Richard col. 489; Schenkl 1888 pp. 464, 480; Wachsmuth 1882 p. 131. 
It should be understood that it is the collection represented by CP and not the manuscript P itself which 
is to be regarded as the source for Maximus et al. 

45 Wachsmuth 1882 pp. 90 sqq. 
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references to the parallel passages in D and in cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690 (note 
that Aristotle's name at the head of the sayings is missing in P and must be 
supplied from the other two mss.). For convenient reference I reproduce below 
an abbreviated version of the same section: 


P ff. 88F-90" = D ff. 61Y-63Y = Par. suppl. gr. (S) 690 f. 147" 
"AptatotéAovg (D S) 
1(PDS)-88,2(PD S) = 89, PDS) = 90, 4 (P D) = 91, 5 (P D) = 92, 6 (P D) 
= 93, 7 (P D S) = 72, 8 (P D S) = 94, 9 (P D S) = 95, 10 (P D S) = 96, 11@DS) 
= 97,12 @ D) = 98, 13 (P D S) = 99, 14 (P D) = 100, 15 (PD) = 101, 16 (PD S) 
= 102, 17 (P D) = Stob 3.20.55 (with the lemma 'AptotovéXovc) = 46, 18 (P D) = 
Stob 4.4.18 (with the lemma 'Apuozoré)ouç) = 49 
tod adtod dxopbéypata: (P D) 
19 (P D) = GV 58 = Stob 3.41.8 (with the lemma 'Apuororé)ouç) = 48 
20 (P D) = Stob 4.31c.91 (Èx t&v 'Aptato1éAoug Xperév) = 8 
21 (P D) = Stob 4.1.144 (£x tv 'ApvototéAouc Xpe1àv) = 6 
22 (P D) = Stob 2.33.12 ('Aptato1éAovc) = 41 
23 Œ D) = GV 53 = WA 71 = 56 
24 (P D) = GV 137 = WA 72 = Stob 2.33.10 (Diogenes) = 
25 (P D) Zrpatóvixoç = VatMax 64.17 = Stud p. 4 n. 2 
26 (P D) 'Aváxapoig = GV 19 = VatMax 54.32. See App. V.28 on this saying in D. 
27 (P) Zexpámnc = GV 479 = Stob 3.17.21 = VatMax 27.33 
28 (P D) Zoxpámg See App. V.28 on this saying in D. 
29 (P D) Aioyivn; = GV 62 = VatMax 66.18 
30 (P D) Avoyévng = GV 172 = VatMax 12.66 
31 (P D) Adxe@v = GV 389 (Leonidas) = VatMax 66.18 
32 (P D) Anuoc8évnc = GV 59 (Aristotle) = 15. 
33 (P D) Zevóyapıç = VatMax 31.14 (see Sternbach's comment on GV 248 
concerning this confused rendering of Xenocrates). After this saying follow the 
sayings of Isocrates in all three manuscripts. 


Ms. S, cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690 ff. 1451-147", contains a brief gnomology with 
sayings both from Christian authors (e.g. John Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Basil, John Climax) as well as from various pagan philosophers (e.g. 
Plutarch, Aristotle, Isocrates, Democritus, Clitarch, Plato, Socrates).46 S bears a 
striking resemblance to the corresponding part of CP so that it may reasonably 
be assumed that the source of this brief gnomology was also a source for CP.47 
The gnomology of cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690 is characterised throughout by 
gnomic sayings rather than by apophthegms. It would seem, then, that the 
compiler of this section of CP intended to combine the gnomic sayings 
attributed to philosophers in the source of cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690 with 
whatever additional material he could find,4$ including apophthegms. Thus we 


4$ For a description of the contents of S see Rochefort. 
47 Cf. Richard col. 489: La collection de sentences chrétiennes et profanes (a-b) a absorbé le recueil 
semblable, mais beaucoup plus modeste du Paris. Suppl. gr. 690 (Ile s.), f. 145-147" (cf Elter, op.cit., 
p. 98; Sternbach, op.cit., p. 59-61). His references are to Elter's edition of GnHom and to Sternbach's 
Excerpta Parisina. (I say that the source of the ms. may have been a source for CP, rather than the ms. 
itself, because of the omissions of various maxims in S that occur in CP). I cannot at the present 
moment definitely state that the reverse was not true: CP perhaps was the source for S. This, however, is 
perhaps less probably the case, although Prof. Kindstrand informs me that this is his own opinion. 

I would note that cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690 offers not only gnomes in common with CP but also 
various of the oracles contained there (see Bibliography II under Erbse). For instance, the oracle attributed 
to Aristotle on f. 81! of P (Gkájaxoc $0016 0600 x1.) is found on f. 148" of cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690. 
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find, for instance, the gnomes of Isocrates in P f. 90v — many of them taken from 
the Ad Demonicum — followed by assorted apophthegms on f. 93r (prefaced by 
the words tod aùtoð dnog6éypata), but in S we find parallels only to the 
gnomic sayings. I will assume that nos. 1-16 above derive from the source of 
cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690, even if not all of these sayings are found in that 
manuscript.49 

Nos. 17-22 above seem to derive from Stobaeus. If we are to assume that a 
single compiler was.responsible for the whole "collection of collections" making 
up CP, it is noteworthy that these sayings (especially nos. 17 and 18) are placed 
in this section, given that the fourth part of CP is dedicated precisely to 
excerpts from the Eclogae of Stobaeus. Dependence on Stobaeus seems 
obvious enough from the fact that only a single apophthegm of Aristotle's 
directly follows upon the plural to} odtod dnod@éypata, while the two 
subsequent sayings (nos. 20 and 21) have no doubt been placed where they are 
due to their lemma in Stobaeus: £k t&v 'AptototéAovc Xpgt@v. Accordingly, I 
take nos. 22, 23 and 24, which have no direct attribution in CP but which are 
all attributed to Demosthenes in the later sacro-profane tradition, as actually 
meant to be attributed to Aristotle, understanding the title toô  o'x09 
ånopðéyuata to cover both the sayings deriving from the Chreiae of Aristotle 
and the sayings in the immediate vicinity that lack any other ascription. It is 
indeed possible that even nos. 23 and 24, very common sayings within the 
gnomological tradition, were also taken from Stobaeus, although in this case 
from no longer extant parts of that anthology (e.g. Stob 2.42 and 2.32, nepi tod 
evepyetelv ön KaAALOTOV and fj pia «àv GyaOdv, respectively). 

There are two minor problems with the idea that nos. 17-22 come directly 
from Stobaeus. First of all, it is curious that no. 17 (= Aristotle saying 46) is 
placed here, while Aristotle sayings 45 and 47, which also deal with anger and 
which also come from the same chapter of Stobaeus, are to be found among the 
excerpts from Stobaeus in the fourth part of CP, especially in view of the fact 
that these three sayings occur together in the sacro-profane florilegia 
dependent on CP. This, however, may be explained as due to inconsistency on 
the part of CP's compiler coupled with the thematic arrangement of the sacro- 
profane florilegia. Secondly, no. 22 above is the one saying that comes from 
the Anthologia rather than the Eclogae of Stobaeus (disregarding the 
possibility that nos. 23 and 24 also came from Stob 2), but there is no reason to 
assume that the compiler did not have access to some parts of the first two 
books of Stobaeus as well as to the Eclogae. 

For nos. 23-33 above, we may assume another gnomology was the source, 
one probably related to GV, given both the number of parallels in that tradition 
and the fact that nos. 23-24 show the same sequence in WA. Here, again, it 
becomes difficult to explain just why these sayings were placed where they are, 
since they could have found a place in parts 6 or 7 of CP. Once more, we are 
forced to cite inconsistency on the part of the compiler as an explanation: he 
might have begun his compilation according to one scheme of arrangement and 
then changed it. There is, however, another possibility. 





49 Sayings from this ms. are noted in my collection only for the sayings of Aristotle in CP. 
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Perhaps nos. 19-33 actually derive not from Stobaeus nor from some GV- 
related gnomology but from one of the sources for these collections, for 
instance, the elusive Chreiae of Aristotle, a work which according to one 
hypothesis (that of Hense) was a collection beginning with the sayings of 
Aristotle and continuing with those of various other famous men. It might be 
noted that such a phenomenon seems to have taken place in the case of the 
sayings of Favorinus (see P f& 106"), where we find a gnomic saying of 
Favorinus himself followed by the lemma 109 adbtod Gazoq0éyuozqo, which there 
introduces sayings attributed to Cleoboulus, Aristides and others.50 Indeed, no 
less a scholar than Schenkl thought that these mixed sayings represented the 
remains of a gnomology used by both Stob and DL. He writes: Unter diesen 
Umständen halte ich es nicht für zweifelhaft, dass wir in der Gruppe V 
wirklich Reste jener Sammlung vor uns haben, aus welcher Stobaeus und 
Diogenes geschópft haben.5! I will return to this possibility in Ch. IV.3.3, but 
wish to reiterate that it is simplest to assume the sources of this whole section to 
have been the archetype of cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690, the florilegium of 
Stobaeus and some later gnomology related to GV, although we should not yet 
exclude other explanations. 


HL6.2 Maximus 


The most widely represented sacro-profane florilegium is the one commonly 
known as the Loci Communes of Maximus the Confessor. Closely related to it 
are the Melissa Augustana and the Loci Communes of Antonius Melissa. The 
collection contained in CP seems to be the source for most of the pagan sayings 
in these collections; this is also apparent from the sayings of the third part of CP 
referred to above (see App. V) where one may see how certain erroneous 
readings such as "Xenocharis" for Xenocrates have been carried over into the 
sacro-profane tradition (cf. no. 33 from CP in III.6.1 above). As for the Christian 
texts in these sacro-profane florilegia, the Sacra Parallela attributed to John 
Damascene seems to have been the chief source.5? The one edition to date of a 
version of the Sacra Parallela (the so-called Florilegium Vaticanum), found in 
PG 95 cols. 1040-1588 and vol. 96 cols. 9-442, was based on a single 
manuscript of mediocre quality (cod. Vat. gr. 1236).53 When speaking of 
common sources for the various sacro-profane florilegia, allowance must 
always be made for a substantial amount of interpolation from other sources in 
the individual manuscripts or collections. 

The Loci Communes falsely ascribed to Maximus the Confessor,>4 to which I 
Shall refer simply as "Maximus" for the sake of convenience, is represented in 





50 For the sayings of Favorinus in P, see Freudenthal, 

51 Schenkl 1888 p. 473. 

52 Cf, Richard cols. 487-488, Royse p. 28. 

53 See Richard col. 480. 

54 Information on Maximus may be found in: Gutas 1975 pp. 25-28, O'Meara, Phillips 1982, Phillips 
in VatMax pp. 1-44, Richard cols. 488-492, Royse pp. 28 sqq., Wachsmuth 1882 pp. 90-161. Richard 
offers a catalogue of the mss. On the name of this florilegium, see Rose 1863 p. 607, Richard col. 491 
and Phillips in VatMax pp. 1-2. 
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whole or in part in around ninety manuscripts. It contains 71 chapters arranged 
by subject, each chapter offering texts from first biblical, then patristic, then 
Jewish (Philo) and finally pagan sources, normally cited in something 
approaching a settled order. The manuscripts may be divided into two classes, 
those belonging either to the long or to the short recensions of the florilegium. 
The prevailing opinion is that the shorter was the original version, compiled 
perhaps in the tenth century, and that the longer version, containing the same 
number of chapters but adding many more texts, came into being about a 
century later. In her article on the manuscript tradition of Maximus, on the 
contrary, Phillips argues that the longer version was the original, a thesis 
considered but rejected by Schenkl in the 19th century.55 Her argument is 
based mainly on two observations: (1) that some of the short gnomic sayings or 
excerpts in the shorter version, turn out to form part of longer excerpts in the 
longer version; (2) that the original arrangement allowed for a pattern of short 
gnomic sayings followed by longer extracts. Much more research into the 
tradition is required, however, before the question of which version came first 
can be answered with complete certainty. In the present study, the traditional 
hypothesis of the short version's anteriority will be accepted as more probable. 
With regard to critical editions, the Maximus florilegium is in a sorry state, in 
spite of or perhaps due to the large number of identified manuscripts.56 Two 
editions have been used as basic sources for my collection. One is Phillips’ 
edition of a single manuscript of good quality,57 namely cod. Vat. gr. 739 
(VatMax), which contains a recension of the long version of the anthology. The 
second is the edition by Combefis of 1675, which was reprinted among the 
works of Maximus the Confessor in PG 91 (PGMax), making it the more 
generally available edition to this day. Neither of the two is a critical edition. 
PGMax is, moreover, an unreliable source since it represents the readings from 
an incomplete manuscript (identified as cod. Par. gr. 1167) belonging to the 
shorter version together with many interpolations, most of which come from 
Gesner's earlier and even more confused edition of Maximus and Antonius 
Melissa, based on a now lost manuscript. I have checked the sentences 
attributed to Aristotle in Combefis' edition against the 1546 Latin translation by 
Ribittus which was based on Gesner's manuscript but not on his edition.58 For 
the long version, I have checked the order of Aristotelian dicta in Phillips' 
edition against Semenov's edition of a Russian translation of a manuscript 
containing Maximus in the long version but with the chapters in a different 
order (1-35, 43-71, 36-42). Semenov himself supplied the Russian translation 
with a Greek text based both on PGMax and cod. Par. gr. 1169. Although 
references are made to Semenov's edition in the present collection, it has been 
used solely as a source of information about the attributions of various Sayings 
and not about the texts themselves. It should be noted that the attributions vary 





35 Sec Phillips 1982. Her argument refers especially to Schenkl 1888 pp. 460, 509-514. 

36 On the available editions, sce Gutas 1975 pp. 25-28, Richard col. 492, Royse pp. 28-32, I have 
recently been informed that Dr. Sibylle Ihm of Hamburg is presently at work on a edition. 

5 Phillips edition provides references to parallel passages only in PGMax, unfortunately without citing 
their exact location. She does note at times other parallels in such collections as Stob and GV. 

58 On the Latin translation, see Richard col. 491. 

59 On Semenov's edition, cf. Kindstrand's introduction to GaBas p. 31. 
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at times between the Russian text and the Greek as supplied by Semenov, 
notably in Aristotle saying 30. Westermann's edition of the first three chapters 
of a long version of Maximus from the so-called Florilegium Lipsiense (FLips) 
has also been used to a limited extent as a source for my collection. 


11.6.3 Antonius Melissa * 


The Loci communes of the curiously named author Antonius Melissa® (AM) is 
a florilegium whose compiler apparently used an abbreviated recension of the 
longer version of Maximus as a main source, along with a version of the Sacra 
Parallela and various gnomologies of pagan sentences.! It is chiefly of interest 
for the tradition of the Sacra Parallela, being, as Richard called it, a very 
mediocre witness to the Maximus tradition. It does, however, attribute sayings 
to Aristotle not found or having a different attribution in Maximus, most of 
which can probably be chalked up either to error (cf. Aristotle sayings 114.i, 
115.i, 116.i-iii) or interpolation (e.g. see 15). A florilegium in two books, AM is 
not preserved whole in any manuscript. Most of the first book is extant (in cod. 
Athen. B.N. 1070 which also contains Florilegium Atheniense), but only 
extracts of the second have survived. The one available edition is found in PG 
136 and was based on a Latin translation (not that of Ribittus) of Gesner's no 
longer extant Greek manuscript (first published by Gesner in 1546 and re-edited 
in 1560 with some additions from Florilegium Mutinense® which contains 
extracts from both books). To this Latin translation the PG edition attaches the 
Greek of Gesner's edition of AM and, wherever there is a gap in that edition, 
borrows the Greek of the corresponding saying in Maximus. Needless to say, 
AM is even less trustworthy as an edition than PGMax. In the present context, 
it is important to note that the lemmata for each entry in the anthology are 
found in the Latin text rather than the Greek (cf. especially Aristotle saying 15). 


IIL6.4 Melissa Augustana 


The florilegium dubbed Melissa Augustana by Wachsmuth, sometimes known 
as the Melissa Barocciana but called Florilegium Baroccianum by Richard, 
designated in the present work as MA, is best known from cod. Patm. 6 of the 
11th century.® It has recently received an edition by Sargologos who sees as its 
sources, first and foremost Maximus (hence the CP-tradition), but also Antonius 
Melissa, Florilegium Atheniense and other sacro-profane florilegia, together 





60 he name "Antonius Melissa", see Richard cols. 493-494, O'Meara p. 323 n. 1. "Melissa" is a 
ar pied for gnomologies (e.g. Melissa Augustana). It harks back to the image in Isoc. Ad Dem. 52 
sqq. of the busy bee gathering honey from flowers as cited in Ch. 112 (cf. Plu. Mor. 30C-D). The image 
is in line with the terms anthology and florilegium. It is peculiar that "Melissa" is attached to Antonius 
as though it were a proper name, although the name “Joannes Climax" represents a similar phenomenon: 
perhaps it was just a result of monastic custom. 

61 For Antonius Melissa, see Gutas 1975 pp. 25-28, Richard cols, 492-494, Royse pp. 28-32. 

62 See Richard col. 495 on this florilegium which is extant in two mss. — : 

63 For this collection, see Richard cols. 494-495. Sargologos' large edition is marred by a certain lack of 
reference to recent works on the gnomological tradition. 
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with various gnomologies such as DIE, AV1 and AV2. He does not mention GV 
as a source, Until the Maximus tradition and that of related collections have 
been better investigated, it seems to me premature to designate all the sacro- 
profane sources of MA, since, for example, the Loci Communes of Antonius 
Melissa may very well have been compiled later. It does, however, seem quite 
clear that this sacro-profane collection made use of both the long and short 
versions of Maximus. As far as the sayings of Aristotle are concerned, MA 
agrees with VatMax rather than PGMax in their corresponding passages. 


HL6.5 Gnomica Basileensia 


The collection Gnomica Basileensia (GnBas) was named after the place of 
publishment of one of the early editions of this gnomology which is extant in 
six manuscripts.64 The most modern edition, published by Kindstrand in 1991, 
allows us to see clearly its dependence on the longer version of Maximus, 
although we can also see that the compiler incorporated material from other 
sources as well. GnBas is noteworthy for two particular aspects. First, it is not 
arranged by subject but by author. The impression is that the compiler took the 
large topically arranged Maximus anthology and excerpted various sayings 
with the idea of putting them into alphabetic order, although the order leaves 
much to be desired.65 The second remarkable feature of this sacro-profane 
collection is that it is more profane than sacred in its selection of texts, since 
only about a sixth of its sayings are Christian. As regards the sayings of 
Aristotle, GnBas offers nothing not found in the Maximus tradition. 


IIL6.6 Conspectus of the CP-Related Sacro-Profane Florilegia 


The following table charts the relationship of these sacro-profane florilegia 
(with the exception of GnBas) to CP with regard to the sayings of Aristotle; for 
the sake of simplicity reference is only made to CP ms. P. Note that CP I= ms. P 
ff. 881-897, CP II = P ff. 125"-135v, CP III = P ff. 1479-148"; that the numbering 
of sayings in P is my own and refers only to the Aristotelian sayings; that italics 
are used to indicate an attribution other than to Aristotle; and, finally, that 
references to sayings attributed to Aristotle due to some obvious error are 
generally omitted. 





64 For information on this gnomology, see Kindstrand's introduction to his edition. 

65 The alphabetic order runs something like this: A (1-67), A (68-71), B-X (72-154), after which follow, 
in varying proportions, sayings from authors with names beginning with the letters A, F, A, E, I and ©. 
These sorts of alphabetic groups appear elsewhere, cf, Jaekel's Men. Sent. Pap. H, VII, IV. 
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CP (cod. P) VatMax PGMax MA AM 
11:88 14.24 812B 3.75 925D 
12:89 23.20 860C 39.58 1048D 
13:90 46.17 937A 37.53 965D 
14:91 1.40 728B --- 794D 
15:92 20.34 848A 25.43 D 
16:93 4.26 x oc 40.40 804C 
17:72 --- MEL --- --- 
18:94 40.22 916B --- 1169D 
19:95 1.41 --- --- 793D 

110:96 16.21 817B 16.62 --- 
111:97 12.54 7196D --- 892D 
112:98 6.90 760C 11.66 --- 
1413:99 9.49 780A --- 1008A 
114:100 26.30 872A 20.81 824D 
115:101 36.15 901C 47.42 957B 
116:102 36.16 901C 47.43 957B 
117:46 19.34 840C 34.75 -- 
118:49 9.50 780A 9.57 1008A 
119:48 20.35 848A 25.44 -- 
11:43 21.26 853A --- --- 
12:45 19.35 840C 34.77 - 
113:47 --- 840C 34.76 --—- 
JI4:103 54.23 961A 36.43 969A 
III1:61 34.30 896D 45.28 1185B 
JII2:69 8.51 776A 4.50 ae 
--- 1.69:104 729D — 796B 
--- 2.34:105 --- 9.72-3 -- 
fos" 6.91:106 - 11.67 849C 
f.148v 34.31:108 896D -- 1185B 
36.14:109 -—- 47.41 --- 
— 40.21:110 --- --- 1169D 
--- 47.20:32b oe --- --- 
--- 47.21:32c -— --- --- 
--- 51.9:111 952B - 773B 
=-= 54.24:112 --- --- --- 
131 17.40 824B 38.38 936A:15 
-— -- - --- 961C:64 


— -— --- --- 773B:114.i 
1739: App 824A-B i 





In this table, we find generally confirmed that (1) the collection extant in CP is 
the main source for the pagan sayings in the Maximus-related florilegia;®® (2) each 
of the distinct branches of the sacro-profane tradition was enriched with 
interpolations from sources outside CP; (3) that MA and AM are related to the 
longer version of Maximus. Among the sources from which the sacro-profane 
florilegia drew sayings of Aristotle not found in CP are the Rhetorica (cf. sayings 
109 and 112), Plutarch (cf. 32b, 32c, 107 and 110), Byzantine commentators on 
Aristotle (cf. 105, 111), Photius (cf. 117.i). Parts of Stob not found in CP may also 





66 On CP as the source for the Maximus florilegia, see n. 44 above. 
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have been used as sources for these sacro-profane florilegia: VatMax 17.39 = 
PGMax 824A-B = Stob 3.3.25 = Arist. fr, 76.1 Gigon, which is reprinted in App. HI. 


III.7 Other Sacro-Profane Florilegia 


The foregoing sacro-profane florilegia are all closely interrelated and may be said 
to belong to the "Maximus family" of florilegia. We turn now to two florilegia that 
are not directly related to this family, and then to two other sources which did make 
use of Maximus but which only contain sayings of pagan authors. 


III.7.1 Florilegium Atheniense 


The as yet unedited Florilegium Atheniense (FA), contained in the 13th 
century cod. Athen. B.N. 1070 ff. 84¥-158¥ and three other manuscripts,57 does 
not depend on the Maximus tradition but on other collections, including some 
version of the Sacra Parallela. In the Athenian ms., FA is placed after the first 
book of Antonius Melissa (ff. 1-84v) and before a recension of Gnomologium 
Byzantinum (i.e. DIE, on ff. 159v-166v). Both the version of AM found in the 
manuscript as well. as FA itself are cited by Sargologos in his edition of the 
Melissa Augustana. Its recension of DIE has been discussed by Odorico.68 
Furthermore, Delatte has edited the sayings of the seven sages found on ff. 183- 
186 of the same manuscript. Richard, however, remains the only scholar to 
have analysed the contents of FA itself, and it was he who first recognised its 
independence from the Maximus tradition. This independence is mirrored even 
in the few Aristotelian sayings found in FA. Two of these sayings coincide with 
others attributed to Aristotle in the non-Christian gnomological tradition (15, 
61); four of them are attributed to other philosophers in that same tradition (118, 
119, 120, 122); one of them is an inane sentence not found elsewhere (121). Two 
sayings (61 and 123) are also found attributed to Aristotle in John Climax, one 
of which (123) is elsewhere in the sacro-profane tradition attributed to 
Evagrius. This betokens a connection between the profane sources of FA and 
the gnomologies used by Climax. 

FA is arranged thematically and usually affixes lemmata indicating the 
sources of the entries. There are, however, a great number of sayings without 
any attribution, both among the Christian as well as the pagan selections. It 
should be pointed out in advance that it is in some cases uncertain to which 
saying a lemma with Aristotle's name belongs. For example, Aristotle's name can 
clearly be read in the margin closest to saying 120, but it may even apply to 
another or to all three of the surrounding sayings, none of which belong to 
Aristotle elsewhere. Since I used FA only in order to check its attributions to 
Aristotle, but without studying the whole collection in any detail, I am not able 





$7 Other mss. containing this collection are: Athos, Vatopedi 35, 12th cent.; Athos, Karakallou 255, 
11th cent; Turin 274 (B VIL26), 10-11th cent. See Richard cols. 496-497 for more information. 
Sakkelion p. 190 describes the contents of the Athenian ms, 

68 Odorico 1982. 

$9 Delatte 1951. 
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to make any conclusions about its sources. Richard cols. 496-497 writes: La 
grosse majorité des textes bibliques et patristiques, tous ceux de Philon et de 
Joséphe, viennent des Parallela. Cependant quelques textes chrétiens et sans 
doute la plupart des textes profanes proviennent d'un florilége sacro-profane 
antérieur. He also notes that in the first chapter of FA (nept uvñunç O00) all 
the profane sentences come from DIE, but that this source is less used in what 
follows. He notes, further, the*nclusion of 54 of the Gnomica homoeomata 
edited by Elter and autres que ce savant n'a pas connus (loc. cit.). See 
commentary on 120 and 121 for other connections with GnHom. It may be 
remarked that five of its eight Aristotelian sayings are also found in GV, 
although, except for 15 and 61, not attributed there to Aristotle. I suspect that 
120 was attributed to Aristotle due to a confusion with Aristonymus from whom 
Stob takes this saying (see commentary). In the case of 122, a well-known 
saying almost always connected with Anaxagoras, I speculate in the 
commentary on its possible derivation from the Chreiae of Aristotle. 


III.7.2 Joannes Georgides 


This sacro-profane gnomology (JG) can be found partially or in its entirety in 
nine manuscripts, four of which attribute it to a certain Ioannes Georgides.” It 
was first edited by Boissonade in Anecdota Graeca?! from the mutilated 
manuscript cod. Par. gr. 1166 (11th century). À new edition was made by 
Odorico, taking all the known manuscripts into account. In the same work 
Odorico includes an edition of a separate gnomology, which he calls 
Florilegium Marcianum (FMarc), from cod. Marc. gr. 23 (10th century), and 
which served as a major source for the significantly larger gnomology of 
Georgides.72 These two collections are arranged alphabetically according to the 
initial letter of each sentence. The sayings usually have a lemma naming the 
source, generally an author's name or a book of the Bible. Only one of the 
sayings attributed to Aristotle (63 = JG 953 = FMarc 318) occurs under 
Aristotle's name elsewhere in the gnomological tradition. Another saying 
attributed to Aristotle (124.1 = JG 118) is actually the passage from 
Demosthenes' De Corona that we find in the papyrus fragment edited by Barns. 
Of the remaining rather odd attributions to Aristotle in JG, four of them are listed 
under 130 and are to be regarded as attributed to Aristotle by sheer accident. In 
this I follow Odorico who brackets the lemma in these four cases. 





70 For information on this gnomology, see Odorico's introduction to his edition of JG; cf. Richard col. 
498. Concerning the name of the author of this collection, see Odorico in IG p. 27. Odorico places its 
genesis in the climate of the 10th century (ibid.). On Odorico's edition, see Danezis' review. Cf. also 
E.V. Maltese in Belloni-Milanese-Porro vol. II pp. 1263-1280 who has identified the sources of several 
of the selections missed by Odorico. 

71 Boissonade vol. I pp. 1-108. It is reprinted in PG 117 cols. 1057-1164. 

72. See Odorico in JG pp. 14 sqq. Cod. Marc. gr. 23 dates from the second half of the 10th century, 
earlier than the oldest manuscripts of JG. Odorico places the terminus ante quem of the original 
compilation of FMarc, thus, in the second half of the 10th century and the terminus post quem in the 
second half of the 9th century (Odorico in JG pp. 19-22). 
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I.8 Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum 


Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum (GPD) is the name given by Sternbach to a 
series of 343 gnomes, apophthegms and literary excerpts found in cod. Par. 
suppl. gr. 134 ff. 232»-2711.? Sternbach's edition is merely a transcription of the 
manuscript with the addition of a few critical notes and other observations. 
Sternbach did not attempt to analyse the sources of this collection in detail, 
noting little more than: ex compluribus fontibus Gnomologii Parisini 
sententiae manarunt: alii aperti sunt et perspicui, alii abditi et inclusi in 
occulto latent. The fact is that sources for all but a handful of the selections in 
GPI are easily identified, the three most important being: Aelian's Varia 
Historia; Books 2, 3 and 4 of Stobaeus (references to GPI may be found in 
Hense's edition of Stob 3-4, see Prolegomena to Book 3 p. L); and a version of 
the longer recension of Maximus closely akin to VatMax. In App. VI, I offer an 
analysis of the sources of GPI which clearly shows that a large portion of GPI is 
excerpted from some Maximus florilegium. It should be noted that GP7's 
selections from Stobaeus and Aelian are often given in shortened or somewhat 
altered form. Furthermore, it must be said that the overview of sources in App. 
VI is not to be taken as complete: it is quite possible that I have overlooked 
certain sayings in Stobaeus. Its purpose is merely to reveal the general shape of 
the sources of GPI.74 

GPI opens with some rather obscure sayings known at present in only one 
other manuscript and closes with equally obscure sayings for which I could find 
no ready parallels in the more obvious sources. However, the sources of the 
bulk of the collection are indeed Aelian-Stobaeus-Maximus-Stobaeus, in that 
order. GPI is, accordingly, not closely related to Gutas' hypothetical DP,” but is, 
in its way, closely related to the first part of CP inasmuch as it depends for 
sayings nos. 86-253 on an expanded Maximus florilegium which in its turn 
drew on the collection contained in CP. The sayings in GPI follow in general 
the disposition of the sources closely, especially in the case of Maximus; sayings 
no. 257 to no. 337 follow the chapters of, respectively, the fourth and third 
books of Stobaeus in descending order. The close following of the order of 
chapters in the Maximus tradition shows clearly GPI's dependence on that 
tradition and should lay to rest the contrary thesis that GPI perhaps was a 
source for Maximus. 


73 Parts of GPI are printed with a French translation in Miller pp. 219-255. 

74 An in-depth analysis of GPI, which would include a study of the question whether GPI owes some of 
its material to non-extant parts of Stob or Aelian VH, remains outside the scope of the present study. 

75 Gutas 1975 pp. 16-17 speaks of a hypothetical collection Dicta Philosophorum (DP), "a collection of 
apophthegmata and gnomai, arranged by author, but not in alphabetical order, preserved in the first part of 
CP (= CP L, ff. 83* 9-121" 12). DP was compiled from different sources, among which there seems to 
have been one collection arranged alphabetically, possibly AP. Very closely related to DP is ... 
Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum." 
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ipa han aaa a IG TRATTE TRIB ERREUR REESE 


HI.9 Arsenius 


Aristovoulus Apostolius (ca. 1465-1535) was a Greek scholar of the 
Renaissance and sometime archbishop of Monemvasia.7$ Upon becoming 
bishop, he changed his name to Arsenius Apostolius, by which he is better 
known. His Violetum is a collection of apophthegms predominantly arranged in 
alphabetical order according tó author's name. Arsenius was the son of Michael 
Apostolius, who had also compiled a book of Greek proverbs and sayings under 
the title Violetum, which we know as the Centuriae of Apostolius found in the 
Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum (CPG). Arsenius took his father's 
book and added to it, but never actually published the whole work, only the 
part known as Apophthegmata. The Violetum was first printed in its entirety by 
Walz in 1832 which is the edition used for the present collection.78 


The sayings of Aristotle in Arsenius (pp. 119-122) are as follows: 

1 = 50b = DL 5.31 (within the ethical doxography of DL) 

2 = 12a = DL 5.17 

3 = 71 = Studemund p. 5 no. 12 = GnBarocc 254 

4 = 13 = DL 5.17 = Studemund p. 5 no. 13 

5 = 15 = DL 5.18 = AM 936A 

6 = 16 = DL 5.18 

7 = 17 = DL 5.18 

8 = 19 = DL 5.18 

9 =ó gùtòç Xokpóávnv uëv Ereyev ÓXvyoypóviov tupavvida, Wadt@va 8ë 
npotépnua pdcews, Geddpactov cionócav dráty, Oedkprtov érEoavtivav 
Onutav, Kapveddny ddopu¢dpntov Bacu.eíav. Cf. DL 5.19 and nos. 21-22. 

10 = 23 = DL 5.19 

11 = 27 = DL 5.20 

12 = 28 = DL 5.20 

13 = 30 = DL 5.20 

14 = 31 = DL 5.20 

15 = 102 = AM 957B 

16 = 106 = AM 849C 

17 = 110 = AM 1169D 

18 = ó abtés év 16 oodtorñ not mpPGtov Euredoxréa pntopicty edpeiv, xc. This 
comes from DL 8.57 (Empedocles). 

19 = 107 = AM 832D 

20 = 29 = Stob 4.21a.14 = DL 5.20 

21 = 21 = Stob 4.21a,11 = DL 5.19 

22 = 43 = Stob 3.4.86 

23 = 48 = Stob 3.41.8 

24 = 61 = AM 1185B = GPI 208 

25 = 104 = AM 796B 

26 = 108 = AM 1185B = GPI 209 

27 = 103 = AM 969A 

28 = 50a = Stob 4.20a.32 = GPI 257 (Both Stob and GP] attribute this to Aristotle 
the Cyrenaic). 





76 On the life and times of this unusual figure in the history of scholarship, see Geanakoplos pp. 167- 
200. On his importance for the transmission of the Greek gnomologies, especially the florilegium of 
Stobaeus, see Di Lello-Finuoli 1971. 

77 I use CPG as the source of 85, a proverbial saying cited in the protreptic fragment of App. III which 
the compiler found either in Stob or Maximus. 

78 Cf. Geanakoplos p. 185 n. 70: "Arsenios never published his father's Jonia, which was first to appear 
in 1538 printed in Basle, and later in 1619 and 1653 ... The complete collection (i.e. his father's work 
plus his own additions) was printed in 1832 (Walz, Arsenii Violetum)." 
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Not all the parallels have been given for each saying; see the respective 
saying in the main collection for a full listing. In the above list, the first parallel 
noted in each instance is in my opinion the most likely (or closest) source for 
Arsenius. On the connection between the sources of Studemund and Ars, see 
above Ch. IIL5. Arsenius, clearly enough, based his collection of Aristotle 
sayings on DL 5.17-21, although, inexplicably, he did not attempt to include all 
the sayings to be found there. It should be recalled that Arsenius was just 
plucking violets and not aiming at a complete collection of apophthegms, 
something he left for modern scholars. Instead he gathers a few sayings from 
Diogenes Laertius, from Stobaeus and from the sacro-profane tradition, 
probably that of Antonius Melissa or some other florilegium related to the 
longer recension of Maximus, arranges them in a not particularly ordered 
fashion and then rounds off his chapter on Aristotle with a long quotation from 
the De placitis philosophorum attributed to Plutarch (nd@ev tpégetat ó 
xóouoç). Thus, Arsenius offers nothing other than corroboration for sayings 
attributed to Aristotle along with one interesting misattribution (50b). 


IIT.10 Other Important Collections 


There are certain well-known gnomological collections which. either have not 
been sources for the sayings of Aristotle or have been negligible in that regard, 
but to which references will often be made in the apparatus parallelorum and 
commentary. Chief among these is the so-called Gnomologium Byzantinum or 
DIE (i.e. sayings of "Democritus, Isocrates and Epictetus").7? DIE was edited by 
Wachsmuth by means of a collation of the versions found in Florilegium 
Leidense, Florilegium Monacense, cod. Par. gr. 1168, Gnomologium 
Baroccianum, all mentioned earlier, and the Gnomologium Palatinum (Pal) 
from cod. Palat. gr. 356. Wachsmuth's edition contains 270 sayings arranged in 
40 thematic chapters. The names of the authors of the sayings are not indicated, 
although the title of the collection (as Wachsmuth prints it according to our 
cod. P and GnBarocc) runs: Tv@por xac ékAoytjv £k x&v Anpokpirou Kat 
éyxerpisiov tod 'Emktýtov koi <ñç mpdg Anuóvikov émictoAfüc tod 
TIooxpdtovsg Kai Etépav $uAooó$ov. Although sayings of various other 
philosophers are included in some of the sources for DIE, Wachsmuth omitted 
them in his edition on the assumption, not necessarily correct, that such sayings 
were a later addition to the original collection. It should, however, be observed 
that certain apophthegms attributed to Aristotle as early as DL and Stob are 
found without any attribution in Wachsmuth's edition of DIE (cf. DIE 51, 53, 54 
= 24, 39, 15), which may indicate that the original DIE collection, ostensibly 
consisting of sayings attributed to the three philosophers mentioned by name in 
the title, did from the start include sayings of other philosophers as well, a 


79 For information on DIE, see Gutas 1975 pp. 20-22; Odorico 1982; Wachsmuth's introduction to his 
edition (= Wachsmuth 1882 pp. 162-164). See Elter GnHom col. 194, for his view of Wachsmuth's 
manner of editing DIE. For further references to studies and editions of other manuscripts containing this 
collection, see Kindstrand, GnBas pp. 29-30. 
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possibility further discussed in Ch. IV.4.7.89 DIE is not mentioned at all as a 
source by Stobaeus, but it does figure in the sacro-profane florilegia, which 
indicates that it was probably compiled between the 6th and the 9th centuries. 

Other gnomologies®! mentioned in the present collection include "Apictov 
xoi Iipdtov Md@nua (ATIM), edited by Schenkl82; Tvær Spoudpata 
(GnHom), edited by Elter, containing 252 sayings (among them our 41), a 
collection with roots in Helléffistic times; Photii Patriarchae Opusculum 
Paraeneticum (Photii opusc. par.), edited by Sternbach. This last gnomology, 
containing for the most part sayings without attribution, has the following 
interesting series of selections: no. 191 = 51 adjoined to Stob 3.3.25 (see App. 
HD together with 52; no. 192, a quotation of a letter attributed to Aristotle 
(Plezia E4 pp. 31-32) = Theophrastus fr. no. 518; no. 193 = 45; no. 194 = 34; 
no. 195 = 46. With the exception of no. 192, all these may be found attributed 
to Aristotle in Stobaeus. 


III.11 Concluding Remarks on the Sources 


According to the form of the sayings, two major currents can be distinguished 
with regard to the Aristotelian dicta in the Greek gnomological tradition. On the 
one hand, there are the apophthegms in DL, Stob, the GV-related gnomologies 
and certain other pagan gnomologies. On the other hand, we have the gnomic 
sayings in one part of the CP-related tradition (the one apparently deriving from 
the source of cod. Par. suppl. gr. 690); to the latter we might add the gnomic 
sayings belonging to Aristotle in Stob, which do, of course, coincide in part with 
CP. Both of these currents were absorbed into the sacro-profane tradition 
subsequent to CP. 

Alternatively, we could divide the major groups of sources into five: (1) the 
series of apophthegms in DL; (2) Stob as a source of apophthegms; (3) GV- 
related gnomologies; (4) Stob as a source of sayings not in the form of 
apophthegms; (5) the gnomic sayings in the sacro-profane tradition. With 
regard to the sayings of Aristotle, there is enough overlapping between the first 
3 groups (where sometimes the sayings attributed to Aristotle in one source turn 
up attributed to another person in one of the other sources) to warrant 
considering them as more or less belonging to the same branch of the 
gnomological tradition, even though there may be occasional sayings in one 
source without parallel in any of the others. The gnomic sayings found in CP 
(our main source in the sacro-profane tradition) and in Stob stand out as a 
group of their own within the tradition; this is especially true of the series of 
gnomic sayings that we find in CP. Whereas the first three groups may be 
supposed to derive from earlier Hellenistic collections of chreiae, both group 
four and group five (which surfaces later in the tradition) may be supposed to 
represent excerpts from written works of one kind or the other (e.g. letters 





80 See Odorico 1982 pp. 41-44 on the problems involved in Wachsmuth's editorial assumptions on the 
original structure of DIE. Odorico examines manuscripts not used by Wachsmuth. 

81 See the list of sources for the editions of these collections. 

82 Cf. Schenkl in AIIM pp. 1-5 and Odorico 1982 p. 43 on the correspondence between DIE and one 
branch of the ATIM tradition. 
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attributed to Aristotle), or, simply, more or less proverbial sayings that somehow 
became attached to Aristotle's name. 

The Greek gnomological tradition, as it manifests itself to us in its present 
disarray, offers a confusing mishmash of loose ends, partial connections 
between various collections, often wildly fluctuating attributions, and an 
apparently endless stream of minor and major gnomologies which continue to 
turn up and sometimes even to get edited. When it is a matter of making a 
selection of the aphoristic material attributed to a single author, all results are 
from the outset doomed to be only tentative, at least at the present state of 
research into the origins of these collections. The question of whether a given 
saying might reasonably be attributed to Aristotle or, rather, belong to the 
"Aristotle tradition", must be, generally speaking, dealt with on an individual 
basis; in the present study, this individual treatment of the attribution of each 
saying to Aristotle is in principle reserved for the commentary. In the course of 
these introductory pages we have encountered one possible source of 
confusion concerning the sayings attributed to Aristotle, namely the sayings 
stemming from the Xpetar ‘ApiototéAous, which we will proceed to examine in 
the next chapter. 
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Chapter IV 
Aristotle in the Gnomological Tradition: 
Levels of Influence 


Aristotle makes his appearance the gnomological tradition in different ways: 
as a philosopher of rhetoric analysing the use of maxims; as a stylist making use 
of apophthegms and maxims; as a collector himself of different types of sayings; 
and, finally, as a person to whom a substantial number of sayings is attributed in 
the extant gnomologies. The purpose of the present chapter is to explore briefly 
each of these levels of influence, dwelling naturally on those aspects most 
germane to the study at hand. 


IV.1 Aristotle's Theory of Gnomes 


By offering a sophisticated theory of the use of maxims in rhetoric, a 
"gnomology" in its primary sense, Aristotle justified the study of maxims in 
rhetorical education and thus contributed at least indirectly to the practice of 
making gnomological collections. 

Aristotle discusses yvopoAoyta in Rhet. 11.21 1394a 19-1395b 20.1 Grimaldi 
p. 259 comments that, apart "from Anaximenes we have here, as far as can be 
known, the only effort up to this moment to define and specify yvan. It is more 
complete and ... more specific than that found in Anaximenes. All future efforts 
made by later writers, in particular the rhetoricians in their Progymnasmata, are 
grounded in what Aristotle says here." This influence is felt in the very 
definition of "gnome", which Aristotle defines as: dxdégavotc, ob pévtor odte 
nepi x@v Kab’ Exactov, otov noióg tt Ipikpáåtng, GAAG xo8óAov' Kai oŭte 
nepi návtov xa6óAov, olov öt tò £000 1H kauróño Evavtiov, GAAG nepi 
dcov ot npáEgis gioi, Kal alpeté fj devKtd cort npóc tò npátew (Rhet. 1394a 
21-25). Comparing this definition to that of Aphthonius, for example, we 
recognise the latter's resemblance to Aristotle's: yvdun oti Adyog év 
dnoddvoeot KegakarddSns Eni vv zpozpénov ñ Gnotpénav (Progymn. p. 7.2- 
3).2 

For Aristotle, maxims are commonly held general observations about human 
life and as such can be important tools for the speaker to use in order to reach 
the mind and heart of his audience. First, they can be used in the proofs from 
logical argumentation. Whereas Anaximenes defined gnome as a personal 
opinion on things in general (8hA@otg 8óyuoxog idiov, Ars rhet. 11.1 ed. 


1 Aristotle's insightful discussion of the use of maxims can only be given a brief treatment here. See 
Grimaldi pp. 259-273 for a commentary; he also compares Aristotle's discussion of maxim to that of 
Anaximenes. Sinclair pp. 40-50 provides a good explanation of Anaximenes' ideas about the use of 
maxims prior to Aristotle as well as of Aristotle's own more sophisticated theory, considering also the 
sociological aspects of Aristotle's theory in "creating communal opinion". See also Kennedy's 
introductory remarks to Rhetoric 2.21 in his translation p. 182. Mandeville pp. 8-12 discusses Aristotle's 
theory of the maxim in the context of an overall survey of the role of the sententia in rhetoric. 


2 Cf. Hermog. Progymn. p. 7.12-14. 
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Fuhrmann), Aristotle emphasises its character as a universal proposition 
regarding human actions that may be employed in building enthymemes.3 In 
addition, both proverbs and maxims could be regarded as examples of what 
Aristotle refers to as "ancient witnesses" (cf. Rhet. 1375b 26). Moreover, the 
skilful speaker could also make use of maxims as a means of identifying the 
feelings and the opinions of the majority of the audience (cf. Rhet. 1395b 1-11). 
Furthermore, maxims help to render a speech "ethical" (cf. Rhet. 1395 b 12-17), 
i.e. the kinds of maxims a speaker uses reveal his moral principles and thus play 
a role in providing the proof based on character, which for Aristotle was the 
most effective one in the art of persuasion. 

In his discussion of gnomology, Aristotle draws most of his examples from 
poetry, especially the tragedies of Euripides. For instance, he gives the lines 
"there is no one among men who is free, for he is a slave either to money or to 
chance", and “he is no lover who does not always love" (Rhet. 1394b 4-16). But 
he also allows for the speaker's own invention of such general statements, and 
includes proverbs and wise sayings in the category of maxim, such as "know 
thyself” and "nothing in excess", at the same time illustrating how these too may 
be manipulated in argument (Rhet. 1395a 22-23). When the meaning of a maxim 
in a given situation is obscure, he recommends attaching a concise reason to it, 
such as by adding one of the so-called Laconic apophthegms (Rhet. 1394b 34- 
1395a 2), The example he offers is that of Stesichorus, whose gnomic advice to 
the Locrians was that they ought not be insolent, and who, by way of offering a 
reason for his admonition, added “lest their crickets must sing from the ground" 
(meaning that otherwise the country would be laid to waste). 

In Rhet. HI Aristotle shows that, while the essence of a speech is in its 
argument, stylistic aspects also have a place within the art. In this context he 
discusses tà Goteta Kal và evdoxodvta (Rhet. 1410b 6), including "urbane 
apophthegms" (vàv &moó0gyudrov tà Goteia), riddles (tà eô (vvypuéva), novel 
expressions (tà Katvd) and jokes (tà ox@ppata). As an example of an urbane 
apophthegm, he repeats the above mentioned Stesichorus saying in 1412a 23, 
incidentally showing how the same gnomic saying may be viewed as an 
element of style as well as of proof. Aristotle does not separately discuss the 
apophthegm (in the sense of chreia) as he does the maxim, but we see 
nevertheless a theoretical framework provided here in which the chreia would 
have a place.4 

This is Aristotle's first level of influence on the gnomological tradition. 
Besides his theory of rhetoric, we might add that Aristotle's interest in the 
description and formation of character, as shown in the Rhetorica and other 
works, may also be viewed as indirectly contributing to the subsequent use and 
collecting of morally edifying sayings attributed to men who could be 


3 Cf. Sinclair p. 42 on Anaximenes' definition of maxim as a private judgement. On Aristotle's theory of 
the enthymeme or rhetorical syllogism, see Burnyeat. On Aristotle's distinction between enthymeme and 
maxim as contrasted with Anaximenes' looser usage, see Grimaldi pp. 259-260. 

4 On Aristotle's discussion of urbane sayings and its subsequent influence in rhetoric theory, see D.M. 
Schenkeveld "Ta asteia in Aristotle's Rhetoric: The Disappearance of a Category", in Fortenbaugh- 
Mirhady pp. 2-14. 
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appropriate role models for Greek youths.5 This is not to say that Aristotle's 
rhetorical and ethical theories directly promoted the gnomological tradition — 
although Aristotle himself, an inveterate collector, may have done so (see IV.3 
below) — but that they would have tended to spur interest in collecting maxims 
and apophthegms.Ó It is not surprising that at least one of his followers, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, compiled collections of Aesop's fables, the sayings of the 
Seven Sages, and chreiae (cf&Dem. Phal. SA IV frs. 112-114, and see IV.4.3 
below).7 


IV.2 Aristotle's Own Use of Apophthegms 


As mentioned in the preceding section, Aristotle provides many examples of 
maxims in the Rhetorica. A significant number of both maxims and proverbs 
can also be found in his other writings. This does not distinguish him from the 
majority of prose writers in classical and post-classical prose. What is 
noteworthy, on the other hand, is the fact that Aristotle furnishes us with 
several good examples of what we would classify as chreiae of the typical sort 
to be found in Hellenistic or later collections. Consider the following: 


1. 'Ava&ayópov 8& xoi dnóġðeypa pvnpovedetor mpóç TÖV &xaípov tivdc, bt 
toad? atcoic Kotor tà Svta ola dv onoAdBootv (Meta. 1009b 26-27). 


2. 'Avo&ayópac pév ó KXatóuevoc épambeic tig 6 evSorpovéotatoc, "ob0elc" 
elnev "Óv od vopiters, GAA' Gtonos äv tic cot gavein" (EE 1215b 6-8). Cf. Val. 
Max. VIL2.ext. 12 (occurring after App. I. 10 below): Anaxagoras interrogatus a 
quodam quisnam esset beatus ‘nemo’ inquit ‘ex his quos tu felices putas’. 


3. tov u£v oov ‘Avataydpav daciv ánokpivac8at npóc TVA 8uamopotvta. TOLQÔT 
Gitta, Kal Siep@rdvto tivog Évex' dv «tc BA01t0 Yévec8at uiGAXov ñ ph yevéotot 
"cob" voy "0gopficot tov opavóv Kal thy nepi tov ÓAov Kdopov táv" (EE 
1216a 10-14). Cf. DL 2.10 and GV 114. 


4. čoike Sè Kai ‘Hpdxertoc Aéyew elc tijv ioxdv tod 0uuo0 BA£vac öt Xurmpa 1i 
KóXvoig adto: "xoAenóv yap" $mot "Gon uáxeotot, voxfic yap dvetvai" (EE 
1223b 22-4 - Heraclit. fr. D-K 22 B85). Cf. Plu. De cohib. ira 457D, Amatorius 
755D. 





5 See for example W.W. Fortenbaugh "Theophrastus, the Characters and Rhetoric" (in Fortenbaugh- 
Mirhady pp. 15-35) pp. 29-35 for a comparison of Theophrastus’ sketches with Aristotle's analysis of 
character in Rhet., EN and Poet. Cf. also n. 7 below. 

6 Aristotle's theory of gnomology should be viewed in the light of the overall influence of his approach 
to rhetoric upon subsequent writers on the subject, on which see Solmsen. 

7 In this connection, I would add the following from Momigliano pp. 68-72, although he is there 
commenting on the Peripatetic origins of biography as a genre: “Paradoxically, the first difficulty is the 
obvious delight which Aristotle and his pupils took in anecdotes. Anecdotes can be enjoyed in themselves 
or can be a part of an argument or ingredients of a biography ... Some facts, however, are indisputable. 
First, the Aristotelians were interested in anecdotes illustrating virtues and vices for use in their 
monographs on individual qualities ... Secondly, the Aristotelians were interested in individual writers ... 
Thirdly, Peripatetic philosophers were interested in describing and evaluating the various philosophical 
schools. This involved them in collecting anecdotes about philosophers, but not necessarily in writing 
biographies ... Fourthly and lastly, the Peripatetics had a part in producing the various types of 
collections of anecdotes which became a prominent feature of the Hellenistic and Latin literatures.” 
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5. xai ka8ánzep ‘Hpdxrertos Aéyetar npóc tod E€voug eineiv coto Boukonévous 
évtoxeiv adth, ol énes npooióvteg eldov adtov Sepdpevov mpdc t$ imvG 
Éotnoav, éxéreve yap abtods eiciévat GappoOvrac: elvat yap xoi évcaü6a Geos 
(De part. anim. 645a 17-21 = D-K 22 A9). 


6. 510 eb brÀoxpóç, einóvtoc tivdc, ópyrķouévov v00 ëñuou, "ti ook &ánoAoyet;" 
"otio ye" Eon. “AAG nóce;" "Stav 160 GAAov StaBePAnpévov" (Rhet. 1380b 8-10). 


7. 60ev xai Avtv 6 motnrhç uéAXov dnotupmavifecBar dnd Arovuctov elnev, 
iSdv tobc cuvano8viokerv uéAXovvac &ykaXurtopévouc óc Tigsav St vv moAGv, 
"ti éycadtrrecte" Eon "fj ui] aŭpióv tç buds isn tobtov;" (Rhet. 1385a 10-13). 


8. SGev Kai zÓ Lipwvidov eipntat repli vàv cobóv Kai nAovoiov zpóç civ yovoxa 
viv "Iépcovog épopévnv mótepov yevéoOat Kpeittov zAo0Gtov ñ codóv, nAoUotov 
elneiv’ tot oopoòs yap Eon ópüv Eni toic tv nAovcíov Obpoic Siatpipovtas 
(Rhet. 1391a 8-12, cf. Stob 4.31.32). 


9. ónep Kal zpóç tiv yovaika droxpivacGai aci adtdév, eimotoav ei undév 
aioyóvetai thy Baoueiav ¿ótta napadidov, toic viéotv ñ napà 100 matpdc 
rapéAaBev: "od Sita" ovat "napadidapr yàp noAvypoviwtépav" (Pol. 1313a 30- 
33). He is speaking of Theopompus. 


There is also the somewhat longer anecdote about Thales found in Pol. 1259a 
9-18 which exhibits several features typical of the chreiae of philosophers: 


10. dverdidvtav yàp abt Six viv neviav a> dvapedots Tic $Lkocoó(oç otonc, 
Katavotjoavtd pac adtdv &Aoidv $opúv £copévnv ëk tfjg dotpodroyiac, ët 
yerpâvoç dvtog ednopioavta ypnudtov ÓóA(yov dppapdvac štašo0vot tv 
Edooupyiov t&v T ëv Muir Kai Xio návvov, dAlyou probwoduevov čt obBevds 
&máAAovtog éxerdsi ô' 6 katpóc Ake, noAAGV Cytovpéveav dua xal ëšotóvnç, 
éxprcbobvta öv tpónov HPovAEto, MOAAG ypńuata ovAAgEavta énSeiear Str 
Pddidv ot mÀourgtv Tots Pdacdootc, dv BovAwvtor GAA od TOOT &oti zepl 6 
onovddtovoty, Cf. DL 1.26. 


The sentence immediately preceding this passage (see Pol. 1259a 2-5) also 
has its interest in the present context, since Aristotle remarks there that it would 
be a good idea to collect such anecdotes of economic success (ë= 8& Kai tà 
Aeyóueva ozopáónv, Su dv ÉmueTwyükaciw Éviot ypnuatiGdpevor Sei 
ovAAéyetv), no doubt with a view to systematising the art of money-making, 
something which the author of the Oeconomica seems to have attempted (cf. 
1345a 1 sqq.).8 Other instances from Aristotle could be adduced, but the list is 
sufficient enough to indicate that Aristotle made use of apophthegms as an 
element in his prose style, introducing them into his writings in order to illustrate 
a point and make his presentation more pleasant and more "present". Some of 
these apophthegms circulated in the gnomological tradition for centuries. 





8 On this, see also Skidmore pp. 38-39. 

9 One important function of tà doxeia for Aristotle is £vépyeta, that they bring something before the 
eyes and make it vivid for the audience. See Rhet. 1411b 24-1412a 9. See Schenkeveld op. cit. (n. 4 
above) pp. 7, 12-13 on the importance of this aspect in later Hellenistic theory. 
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IV.3 Aristotle's Collections 


Here we will primarily consider the collection of chreiae cited by Stobaeus. 
First, however, we will look at other collections attributed to Aristotle. 


IV.3.1 Collections in the Catalogue $f Diogenes Laertius 


Some of the titles in DL's catalogue of Aristotle's works (DL 5.22-27) denote 
collections of one kind or another.!Ü We have, for example, works of an 
anthological nature, such as tà £x «àv vópav ITAdtavos a' B' y' (5.22), tà èx ts 
noAuteiac a' B' (ibid.), «à ëk to Tuiatov Kai «àv “Apyutetov a’ (5.25). For our 
purposes, the most interesting titles are: évOupypata pntopiKd a’ (5.24), 
"Asakxa 1p’ (5.26) and napomior a' (5.26). The first is a collection of 
enthymemes, here with the superfluous qualifier "thetorical".!1 As we have seen 
in IV.1 above, the use of enthymemes is closely connected with the use of 
maxims which, after all, make up the premises or conclusions of an enthymeme 
(cf. Rhet. 1394a 27-28). This implies that the collection of enthymemes probably 
included a good number of maxims. The second title, a collection of 
miscellaneous notes in twelve books, could have included anecdotes: Heitz 
1864 pp. 236-237 notes the entry in the Suda under Edpopiwv where a work is 
explained to have been entitled dtaxta because it contained variae historiae 
(éxet yàp ouunuygtç toxoptac).12 In the third place we have a collection of 
proverbs, a work which belonged to Aristotle's early days in Athens.13 This has 
a further interest in the context of the present study insofar as some of the 
sayings attributed later on to Aristotle in the gnomologies may have been 
ascribed to him because they originally appeared in his collection of proverbs.!4 
It might be added that DL's catalogue of works no doubt omitted other 
collections going under Aristotle's names. In fact, Diogenes Laertius admits this 
in the final chapter on Aristotle's life, where he writes: noAAG yàp Kal GAG eic 
abvtov dvadépetar ovyypáupat adtod Kai dnoQO0Éyuova dypáóov pavis 
evotoyjpata (5.34). This might conceivably include a reference to a some 
collection of chreiae going under Aristotle's name,!5 the possibility of which we 
will now investigate. 





10 See Moraux 1951 pp. 122-133 on these collections which include victors at the games, dramatic 
victories, laws and constitutions. 

11 Cf, Moraux 1951 p. 102. 

12 Cf. Moraux 1951 p. 122. 

13 Cf. Moraux 1951 pp. 128-129. Aristotle's collecting of proverbs was used as a barb against him by 
Cephisodorus as recorded by Ath. 60D = Düring T63d: St Kn$toó8@poçs ó "lookpátovc paðntůç év 
wig katà "ApwtoréAovc, téocapa 8' ori tabta Piphia, émit t $Ui00009 He OD zoticavtt. 
Aóyou GELov 14 napouiiag áOpoicat, 'Avtupévouc óXov noujoavtos SpGpa tò Emrypaddpevov 
Tlapomiat. 

14 E.g. sayings 11, 16, 17, 27, 53, 121 and 125. 

15 Ct. Düring 1957 p. 77. See also Ch. IIL1 n. 7. 
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IV.3.2 The "Apophthegms" of Aristotle 


Elias appears to refer to a collection of apophthegms going under Aristotle's 
name in the following passage: 


onol yàp ‘AprototéAnc év 'Anoó8Éyuaciw St Sao tats Ahac téxvotç kal 
émonipats oxordtovtes «fic #$UÀoooóíoç duerotatv, £oíxaot tot Lvnorfpor tis 
IInveAónng oinves adti cvyyevéaOat ph 6ovápevos Tryánav Kav voc Gepomatvoig 
advtiic cvyy(vEo8a: (Elias Proleg. phil. CAG 18.1 p. 21 = App. IL10 below = 
Düring 1957 T67d16). 


For our purposes here, the most important parallel to this saying is Stob 3.4.109, 
with the lemma "Ex t&v 'Aptoxovoc Oporopátov: 


"Apiotav 6 Xtoc tods zepl cà EyKUKALa paðńuata novouuévouc, djeAo0vtag sé 
$Uioco$í(ac, Eheyev óuotoug slvai toig pvnotiipo cfc IInv£Aómnc, oi 
&noTUyxávovrec éxeivng nepi tag Bepanaivaç £ytvovio. 


In his critical apparatus for the text of Elias, Busse suggests that 
"Aptoto1éAng £v ‘Anod8eypao was a mistake for 'Apiotev v ‘Ouoidpaoty, 
an error as to both the title and author of the work. It is improbable that Elias 
himself would have confused Ariston and Aristotle, so we may put the blame 
either on the scribe who took down his lecture — if the work was dictated as 
may have been the case — or some subsequent copyist. There are, however, two 
factors preventing me from giving Busse's explanation my unreserved support. 
First, we do have evidence elsewhere for a collection of apophthegms ascribed 
to Aristotle, namely the Chreiae which we shall shortly consider. Second, 
among the selections from the latter we find an apophthegm of Gorgias which, 
moreover, also has connections to Bion. Now, the above passage in Elias is 
elsewhere found attributed to both Gorgias and Bion (see app. par. for App. 
IV.10). Indeed, the saying appears to have been popular enough to have been 
cited by authors such as Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, as well as attributed to 
five different authors (i.e. including Aristotle). We can without hesitation accept 
that Stob's source here really was Ariston's Homoeomata. This need not mean, 
however, that the saying could not also have been included in that mysterious 
collection known as the Chreiae of Aristotle (chreia is after all a synonym for 
apophthegm) and thus have come to the attention of Elias. In other words, 
perhaps the attributions to Ariston's Homoeomata and to Aristotle's 
Apophthegmata could both be correct. Since this is the only reference we have 
to Aristotle's Apophthegmata, I suspect this to be the less probable explanation, 
but it is not to be ruled out entirely. In any event, it is important to note that 
three of the five authors with whom this saying is associated have names 





16 See Gigon 1958 p. 8 on this passage. Curiously, Diiring takes no notice of the passage attributed to 
Ariston in Stobaeus, nor of the parallel sayings attributed to Aristippus (DL 2.79 = IV A 107 
Giannantoni), Bion (Plu. De lib. educ. 10.7 C-D = Bion F3 Kindstrand 1976) and Gorgias (GV 166 = 
Gorgias fr. 29 Buchheim). Gigon 1958 p. 8 n. 12 points to another similar mix-up between Aristotle and 
Ariston; see also, Hense 1909 p, LXXX. For a commentary on the contents of the passage as attributed 
to Bion, see Kindstrand 1976 pp. 186-189. I would add that in his notes on GV 166, Sternbach cites 
Olympiodorus instead of Elias as a source for the reference to the "apophthegms of Aristotle", but is 
referring to our passage: the scholion cited there (Schol. Arist. p. 8°45 in Cramer Anec. Gr. Par. vol. IV 
p. 411) also stems from Elias who remains the sole source referring this text to Aristotle. 
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beginning in the same way (Aristotle, Ariston, Aristippus), which indicates that 
an error due to homeoarcton can explain part of the problem. 


IV.3.3 The Chreiae of Aristotle 


There are nine selections (= 1-2, 4-10) in the Eclogae of Stobaeus under the 
lemma 'Ex tv 'ApuororéÀouç Xiegvóv, and one selection (Stob 3.7.30 = 3), 
following upon one of these, with the lemma "Ev tadt@.17 At least eight of 
these sayings turn up in the sacro-profane florilegia or in the GV-related 
tradition or in both. The first striking thing about the Chreiae of Aristotle is, of 
course, that they are all anecdotes of someone other than Aristotle. The lemma 
should apparently be interpreted as referring to a collection ascribed to Aristotle 
and not to a collection of Aristotle's own sayings. While the attribution of such 
a collection to Aristotle would not be out of character for him as we have seen 
above (cf. IV.2, IV.3.1), there are several good reasons discrediting the idea that 
Aristotle himself ever compiled this particular collection.!8 Most important is the 
fact that we find sayings of persons younger than Aristotle included: five of 
those mentioned in the selections lived indeed before Aristotle, but, among the 
others, Demosthenes was his contemporary, whereas Anaxarchus, Alexander, 
Alexis and Zeno were all his juniors. Furthermore, no mention of a work entitled 
Xpetor is made in any catalogue of his writings, although perhaps the work 
under the title "Azaxco included anecdotes (see IV.3.1 above, where we also 
noted DL's reference in 5.34 to works, including apophthegms, not found in his 
catalogue). Finally, the ascription of this work to Aristotle is made only in a late 
source and in an indirect manner (i.e. by way of a Jemma).!9 Yet it should be 
observed that the manuscript evidence for this title, including here even 
witnesses such as CP, is unanimous: some of the manuscripts omit the lemma at 
times (cf. apparatus criticus for 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10), but none offer any variant 
on the name of Aristotle. What, then, are we to make of this title? 

In this context, we are forced to rely on educated guesswork, simply because 
we are working with the direct testimony of but one witness, Stobaeus. The 
problem is succintly the following. The title either represents an error in the 
tradition after Stobaeus, or else it represents a collection known by Stobaeus, 
either first-hand or through some other collection which he used as a source for 


17 Itis interesting to note that only one other collection of chreiae is mentioned in a lemma in Stobaeus: 
the Chreiae of Dio Chrysostomus. The lemma, èK tOv Atevoç Xpetóv, occurs thrice: Stob 2.31.89, 
3.7.28, 3.34.16. These three selections are included among the fragments of Dio edited by Dindorf. I 
would note in passing that Rose, typically, proposed that "Dio" was a mistake for "Diogenes". See Rose 
1863 pp. 612-613. 

18 The title itself Xpeic would not be appropriately attributed to him since collections so entitled seem 
first to have been made in the third century B.C., but the point is not important: the collection could 
have antedated the title, As noted in Ch. II n. 32 (cf. also Ch. I n. 12), Aristippus, who died ca. 30 years 
before Aristotle's death, was also credited with a collection of chreaie (DL 2.85). 

19 The Chreiae are sometimes linked to another title occurring under Aristotle's name in Stob: Diatribae 
Aristotelis (see App. 11.12a-b); cf, Rose 1863 pp. 611-615, Knógel pp. 93-94. Knógel suggests that the 
same author was behind the two works; Rose claims that "Aristotle" was a mistake for "Ariston" in both 
cases, However, Heitz (Arist. Frag. p. 337) maintains that the two titles ought to be considered 
separately. Hense follows him in this (cf. his note on Stob 3.38.37). In this study we will concentrate on 
the Chreiae, without, however, discounting the possibility that these two titles' attribution to Aristotle 
may have had a similar origin. On "diatribe" see Ch. II n. 27. 
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his own anthology. For the sake of clarity, let me state my opinion at the outset 
before launching into further details of the case. Given the choice between 
positing an error in the transmission of Stobaeus that would have entailed a 
misreading of the title of one of Stobaeus' sources and the assumption that the 
title correctly refers to a no longer extant work, I would accept Stobaeus' 
testimony and assume that there actually was a collection of chreiae attributed 
to Aristotle (pace Rose). This could have been a collection including both 
Aristotle's sayings and those of others, as Hense conjectured (see below), or a 
collection going under Aristotle's name that did not include any of Aristotle's 
own sayings. I incline to the latter explanation. Such a collection would be 
either a case of a pseudepigraph or of a work somehow legitimately connected 
with Aristotle. With regard to the latter possibility, I am not necessarily claiming 
that Aristotle himself compiled such a work since I can conceive of two 
different ways in which the work might have been legitimately connected with 
Aristotle. First, it may have originated as a collection of the chreiae of others 
appearing in Aristotle's own works (cf. IV.2 above). This could have been 
compiled in Hellenistic times and based on both esoteric and exoteric works. 
The second way the work may legitimately be connected with Aristotle is, of 
course, as his own compilation or, more probably, as a work begun on his 
instigation (e.g. Oeconomica ID. The obvious and immediate objection to both 
these possibilities is the presence of anecdotes concerning persons younger 
than Aristotle. This can be met in both instances by assuming accretions over 
time of extraneous material during the transmission of the original collection, a 
phenomenon familiar to all who have even a fleeting acquaintance with the 
gnomological tradition.20 While some of the authors cited in these ten selections 
were indeed younger than Aristotle, none of them is much after the fourth 
century (the youngest is Zeno who died around 261 B.C.). Perhaps the 
collections of chreiae attributed to the Peripatetic philosophers Demetrius of 
Phalerum (cf. DL 5.81 = Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 113) and, more doubtfully, Ariston 
of Ceus (cf. DL 7.163 in fine)?! either were part of a tradition commenced by 
Aristotle or took their point of departure in apophthegms in Aristotle's works. 
Still, it must be objected that none of the selections from the Chreiae appear in 
any form in extant works of Aristotle, and none, it seems, are associated with his 


20 Heitz 1864 p. 298 suggests that the Chreiae of Aristotle might have (in the best case) contained a core 
of Aristotelian material with much extraneous stuff added on. Although he was here presumably speaking 
about a core of sayings attributed to Aristotle, one might also conceive the work as being at core a 
collection of sayings found in Aristotle with later additions or else a small collection begun by Aristotle 
and added to by subsequent compilers. 

21 Ariston of Ceus belonged to the Peripatetic school and was also, according to Strabo 10.5.6, a 
follower of Bion of Borysthenes, although we know very little else about him. The fragments are 
collected by Wehrli SA VE. To complicate matters, his works and those of Ariston of Chius were mixed 
up as early as the time of Sosicrates (cf. DL 7.163 in fine). Thus, the collection of chreiae attributed to 
Ariston of Chius in DL may very well have in fact belonged to Ariston the Peripatetic, Knógel pp. 93-94 
notes, on the other hand, that there is no clear argument for attributing the Chreiae to either Ariston; he 
adds, however, without adducing any reasons for his statement, that the author behind the Chreiae was 
also probably behind the Diatribae-attributed to Aristotle (see n. 19 above), and two other sayings 
attributed to Aristotle in Stobaeus (= 47 and 52 below). General information on Ariston of Ceus can be 
found in F. Caujolle-Zaslawsky and R. Goulet, "Ariston de Céos" in Goulet vol. I pp. 398-400; and on 
Ariston of Chius in C. Guérard and F. Queyrel, "Ariston de Chios" ibid. pp. 400-401. For a discussion 
of the confusion between the two Aristons, see Ioppolo pp. 39-55, Wehrli SA VI pp. 50-51. On Bion 
and the two Aristons, see Kindstrand 1976 p. 79 sqq. 
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name outside of Stobaeus. This obviously further weakens the support for the 
admittedly improbable thesis that the collection had an authentic connection 
with Aristotle. However, I am not primarily arguing here for some direct link of 
the Chreiae of Aristotle to the historical Aristotle. I am just proposing that 
possibility, but arguing for the existence of a collection going under Aristotle's 
name — whether spuriously or somehow legitimately — that contained sayings of 
other people and was in at least zestricted circulation prior to Stobaeus. It was 
perhaps no more than a simple pseudepigraph: a Hellenistic collection of 
chreiae that centüries later erroneously fell under Aristotle's name. The 
strengths of this explanation are (1) that it is founded on the manuscripts of 
Stobaeus as we have them and (2) that it makes sense of the title as being a 
collection attributed to Aristotle and not a collection of his sayings. We shall 
now look at alternative explanations. 

The first comes from Rose 1863 pp. 611-613 where it is suggested that 
"Aristotle" was a later scribe's misreading for some other name. The correct 
author, Rose believed, was Ariston of Chius to whom a collection of chreiae 
was indeed assigned in the catalogue of his works appearing in Diogenes 
Laertius (DL 7.163).22 Although the Chreiae of Ariston makes no appearance 
as a title in Stobaeus, there are several excerpts from something called the 
Homoeomata of Ariston, a work not mentioned by Diogenes Laertius.23 (Rose 
conjectured that this latter work was not compiled by Ariston himself, but was 
put together by a later author out of the works of Ariston such as the Chreiae 
ascribed to him in DL). Rose was confident that, due to the abbreviated forms of 
names such as are often found in anthologies, Aristotle had been read for 
Ariston. This would, indeed, resemble the error seemingly committed by Elias 
discussed in IV.3.2 above. We could equally well apply the same argument to 
possible alternatives to Ariston, such as Aristippus?4 or Aristonymus.25 
However, the actual manuscript evidence for Stobaeus goes against this theory. 
If a confusion of names had taken place, it probably did so some time before the 
compilation of Stobaeus' anthology (or of his sources), given the absence of any 
traces whatsoever of the Chreiae of Ariston. Note that Stobaeus usually cites 
Ariston's Homoeomata specifically. Once he has ¿x «àv ‘Apiotwvoc (4.22a.16) 
and once simply ’Apiotwvoc (3.20.69), neither of which contain similes 
(homoeomata).26 None of the selections from the Homoeomata are chreiae in 
the proper sense. One of them is indeed connected elsewhere with Aristotle, but 
Stobaeus attributes it directly to Ariston (see above IV.3.2). All this makes 
Rose's idea of a misreading of the name Ariston seem rather weak. The same 
applies in even greater degree to a possible mix-up with Aristippus or 
Aristonymus. 

Another and better explanation for the title is that a collection of sayings, 
perhaps arranged alphabetically, was at some point dubbed the Chreiae of 


22 On the life and works of Ariston of Chius, see Ioppolo pp. 19-38, and 39 sqq. His collection of 
chreiae may actually belong to Ariston of Ceus the Peripatetic. Cf. n. 21 above. 
23 For a discussion of the disputed attribution of the Homoeomata to Ariston, see Ioppolo pp. 308-312. 
24 CF, DL 2.85 where he is said to have authored six books of chreiae. 
25 CF, commentary on 44. 

6 sx cv ’Aplotavos "Opovapidcav occurs several times: Stob 3.4.109, 3.4.110, 3.13.40, 3.13.57, 
4.25.44, 4.314.110, 4.522.18. 
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Aristotle by a reader who had found the sayings of Aristotle at the head of the 
collection. This is the solution suggested by Hense.27 One might even compare 
this to what we know of the collection known as Democritus-Isocrates- 
Epictetus, which is sometimes referred to in the gnomologies simply by one of 
the three names (see also IV.4.7 below). This attractive theory, however, does 
not explain why there are no sayings of Aristotle himself quoted in a work 
which ostensibly received its title from the prominent position of Aristotle's own 
sayings. This difficulty may perhaps be answered by pointing to the 
inconsistent way in which lemmata are at times presented in Stobaeus: 
sometimes a work and an author are mentioned, but, frequently, only the author 
is named. While this applies especially to apophthegms, it is also true that the 
tragic poets are frequently cited by Stobaeus without reference to any work, as 
are also Plato and many other writers. Indeed, if an excerpt from the Chreiae of 
Aristotle was a saying attributed to Aristotle himself, there would have been 
less motivation for including the whole title of the collection in the lemma, 
whereas if the saying referred to another person, the inclusion of the source 
might have appeared more necessary. In other words, perhaps some of the 
Aristotelian sayings in Stobaeus actually do stem from the Chreiae of Aristotle 
without being so labelled.28 Thus, we can perhaps get around the difficulty of 
explaining why the selections from the Chreiae belong to persons other than 
Aristotle. Both Hense's theory and my preferred explanation agree in accepting 
the existence of a collection of sayings going under Aristotle's name and 
recognised as such by Stobaeus himself (or even earlier compilers). I also agree 
with Hense in assuming that this title led to various confusions in the 
gnomological tradition, a point we will now examine. 

We have already had occasion in Ch. IIL6.1 to comment on one particular 
example of mischief caused by the Chreiae of Aristotle. This occurred in the 
context of the appendix to the Aristotelian dicta in CP (see App. V no. 20 sqq.). 
There we find that saying 6 taken from Stobaeus under the title of the Chreiae 
of Aristotle (belonging there to Demosthenes) is followed by sayings 41, 56 and 
27 (= App. V.22-24) which the CP compiler evidently intended to attribute to 
Aristotle himself, but which the subsequent compilers of the dependent sacro- 
profane collections took as belonging to Demosthenes. If the Chreiae of 
Aristotle was a real collection and not merely a mistaken Jemma in Stobaeus, 
then it is quite likely that a number of similar errors were committed by the 
compilers both of the sacro-profane and even of much earlier collections. For 
example, a compiler might have found a saying in the Chreiae belonging to 
Demosthenes but placed it instead under Aristotle's name in his own collection. 
Or the mistake in CP might be repeated by mixing sayings really attributed to 
Aristotle with sayings taken from the Chreiae, and then confusing the 
attributions. Of course, if Hense's theory is correct, and the Chreiae really did 


27 See Hense's note on Stob 3.5.42 (= 1) and Hense 1916 cols. 2567-68, 2571-72. Cf. also Heitz 1931 
p. 336: Neque tamen ideo, Aristotelis nomen, cum Rosio, e compendio scripturae, pro Aristonis, male a 
librariis traditum esse concesserim. Errorem potius inde natum esse suspicor quod quum collectio illa 
Chriarum praeter Aristotelis aliorum quoque sententias complecteretur, ceteris omissis nominibus 
philosophi duntaxat remanserit. Inde satis perspicuum fit titulum libri in indicibus ne quaerendum esse. 
28 Hense 1916 col, 2572 suggests that not a few of the apophthegms in Stobaeus that have no lemma 
and begin with the name of the author derive from the Chreiae. 
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include both Aristotle's own sayings and those of others, then the chances for 
such confusion would be much greater. Observe that saying 5 from the Chreiae 
occurs in the CP-tradition among the excerpts from Stobaeus with the simple 
lemma 'ApioxotéAovc. If this happened once, it could have happened several 
times, which may cast some suspicion over other sayings found in Stobaeus 
with that Jemma which are attributed to other persons in other collections. One 
might note that Stob 2.31.47-4$ follow the lemma 'ApvotovéAXovc but omit the 
name of an author in the saying itself, These two sayings (= 39 and 40) are 
attributed to Aristotle only here and perhaps originally belonged to other 
authors but were included in the Chreiae of Aristotle (cf. IV.4.10 and see the 
commentary on these sayings). 

We can take a look at a few examples of confusing attributions which may 
go back to the Chreiae: 

(a) GV 145 and 146 (= 65 and 66), both attributed to Aristotle, are found in 
the same sequence in Stobaeus (3.4.88-89) but are there attributed to Stilpo and 
Cleanthes, respectively. How are we to explain this coincidence? In his 
footnote to Stob 3.4.89, Hense suggests that the Chreiae of Aristotle might lie 
behind it all: quod eclogae eodem ordine leguntur in gnomologio Vaticano 
atque apud Stobdeum id quomodo explicem non habeo, nisi sumatur 
excerptas esse has eclogas ex libro quem perperam inscribebant 
‘Aptototédovug ypeiat .. sic commode explicatur etiam lemmatum 
discrepantia. In other words, the compiler of GV found the two sayings in a 
collection entitled the Chreiae of Aristotle and simply added them to Aristotle's 
own sayings.29 

(b) It is possible that the same sort of thing has happened in GV 229-230, 
both attributed there to Demosthenes. GV 229 corresponds to 6 from the 
Chreiae of Aristotle. Following it, GV 230 runs, ó aùòtòç épormBüelc dnd vwoc 
tig pýtopa aùtòv énoinoev, gingv: tò 'A8nvoiov Bua. This should be 
compared with Stob 3.29.91: Anuáóng. Anuáóng épornOrig tig attod 
$16GokaAoc yeyovas cin, tò àv 'A0nvaiov Eon Bipa, Eudaivey Set ù Stà «Dv 
Tpayuatav eunerpia cpeittwv ndong copiotiis SuacKkadias gotiv. The 
immediately preceding selection in Stobaeus (3.29.90) is 5 from the Chreiae 
and belongs to Demosthenes (cf. GV 204). Perhaps both Stob 3.29.90 and 
3.29.91 derive from the Chreiae (note the odd Jemma in the nominative for 
3.29.91), and both wound up attributed to Demosthenes in GV due to the 
(possible) position of the Demades saying after that of Demosthenes in the 
Chreiae.9? In the light of these coincidences as well as of the parallels between 
the selections from the Chreiae and GV (cf. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9), we may plausibly 
suppose that the Chreiae was either a direct or indirect source for the GV- 
tradition. 


29 Gy 145 is repeated later under the sayings of Stilpo as GV 516. This fact may perhaps indicate that 
the compiler found the saying with a double "attribution", i.e. as one of Stilpo's chreiae and as one of 
Aristotle's Chreiae. Twin sayings turn up in Stob as well; for example, 8 occurs both under the Chreiae 
of Aristotle and under "Anacreon". GV 57 (60) = GV 355 (Isoc.), and GV 138 (16) = GV 212 (Dem.) 
may be similar cases. Perhaps some of the occurrences of twin sayings attributed to different authors are 
the result of having used an ambiguously entitled source like the Chreiae of Aristotle. 

30 CF, Hense's remark on 3.29.91: fortasse haec non minus quam quae antecedit ex ‘Aristotelis' chriis 
excerpta est ... cf. Sternbach ad gnomol. Vat. 230. 
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(c) The Demosthenes saying of Stob 3.29.90 (= 5 from the Chreiae) finds an 
anonymous parallel in Bertini Malgarini 184. The saying preceding it, Bertini 
Malgarini 183, contains a parallel to Aristotle saying 15 (dAAog elnev tis 
narselas thy pév pilav eivar mkpåv, KTÀ.). Although, like the other sayings in 
the second half of this gnomology, both of these are anonymous, their sequence 
may be an indication that both stem from the Chreiae, even though this may 
seem at first sight somewhat far-fetched, However, 15 appears also in AM where 
it has the curious Latin translation: Aristot. Demosthenes dixit radicem 
disciplinae, etc., which is evidence that the compiler may have encountered a 
double "attribution" in his source (on this see also commentary on 15). Another 
interesting sequence found in Bertini Malgarini might be mentioned. Her nos. 
123, 124, and 125, correspond to my 17 (from DL 5.18), 62 (GV 142) and 25 
(from DL 5.19). The three anonymous sayings in Bertini Malgarini, which have 
nothing in common as far as subject matter goes, even though several other 
topical groupings are found in that gnomology, do at least have an Aristotelian 
attribution in common, albeit not from a single source. (The three have no other 
single rival author in common). Again, perhaps we have here a trace of some 
dependence on the Chreiae of Aristotle as a source. 

(d) Our saying 15 also figures among the dicta following the first series of 
Aristotle's sayings in CP (attributed there to Demosthenes as in AM). These 
sayings, which are printed in App. V, belong to a variety of persons, both 
philosophers, orators and even characters like Stratonicus and an anonymous 
Spartan — rather like the make-up of Stob's excerpts from the Chreiae. (On 
Stratonicus, see IV.4.8 below). Although most of these sayings find parallels in 
GV or Stob which, as I explained in Ch. IIL6.1, are the most probable sources 
here, nevertheless, we might also pose the question, did these mixed sayings 
following Aristotle derive from the Chreiae? That is, do they represent the 
remains of one of the sources of Stob and GV? After all, we know that at least 
two of them did so (App. V.20-21 = 8 and 6 from the Chreiae). Unfortunately, 
there is not much more evidence for this as far as I can tell since, apart from our 
15, only one other saying in App. V.25-33 is elsewhere attributed to Aristotle 
(App. V.26 = App. IV.12 from the Arabic tradition). We do, however, find that 
several of the persons mentioned in this series of mixed sayings, such as 
Socrates, Stratonicus, Anacharsis, Diogenes, Demosthenes and even Xenocrates 
(App. V.33 is attributed to "Xenocharis", a mistake for Xenocrates), elsewhere 
appear as rival authors for sayings attributed to Aristotle! In this context we 
might also recall that sayings of others fell under Favorinus' name in CP 
(following the lemma tod adtod dropbéypata), as was pointed out in Ch. 
IIL6.1, which may have resulted from the occurrence of these anecdotes in 
Favorinus' own collections. 

This last point brings me to a more important consideration. If Stobaeus could 
include selections from the Chreiae. of Aristotle, might Diogenes Laertius also 
have done so in his Aristotelian gnomology? Obviously we can but speculate, 
and yet the question should not be too lightly dismissed. There is a rather high 
proportion of sayings attributed to Aristotle — both in DL and other 





31 E.g. see sayings 15, 16, 20, 30, 55 (this last belongs most likely to Stratonicus, see the respective 
commentary). 
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gnomological sources — which are attributed to other authors elsewhere (see 
IV.4 below). Of course, this may be the result of the native tendency of 
gnomological sayings to "float" between authors, but, nevertheless, there is 
often found some degree of consistency both as to which sayings get attributed 
to which authors and as to the portrayal of the author via his sayings. Diogenes 
the Cynic is a good example of this, but so are Aristippus, Alexander the Great 
and others.32 From the veryefirst saying attributed to Aristotle in DL 5.17-21, 
however, we encounter sayings elsewhere attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum, 
Diogenes, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Zeno and Stilpo, among others (note that 
Demosthenes and Zeno, at least, also figure in Stobaeus' selections from the 
Chreiae and that Demetrius himself compiled chreiae). There are indeed some 
sayings in DL which are arguably or even clearly Aristotelian in origin, but it 
seems to me that a disproportionately large number of sayings often attributed 
to other authors have entered Diogenes Laertius' Aristotelian gnomology, even 
taking in account the frequently fluctuating attributions within the tradition. 
Could this have been in some part due to confusion arising from the presence of 
these sayings in the Chreiae of Aristotle — a work which must have 
encompassed significantly more sayings than the ten excerpts we find in 
Stobaeus? It is an intriguing possibility, although one must be quick to point 
out that the ten texts of the Chreiae are not found anywhere in DL. 

In any event, whether the Chreiae of Aristotle had some form of legitimate 
connection to Aristotle or not, whether it contained only sayings of others or 
also those of the Stagirite, we should count on this collection as having 
wreaked not a little havoc in the attributions of the sayings of Aristotle in the 
Greek gnomological tradition, and perhaps especially in the GV-related branch 
of that tradition. Besides, given the strong Hellenistic flavouring of the excerpts, 


32 On the gnomological tradition being "more reliable than one would at first assume", cf. Kindstrand 
1981 p. 103. An examination of the relative stability of the gnomological tradition as a whole is 
obviously beyond the scope of this study. I have taken a random sampling of some of the more frequently 
quoted sages in Bertini Malgarini's gnomology and in GV and come up with the following. Of Diogenes' 
sayings in Bertini Malgarini (nos. 46-75), the majority of which seem to derive from DL, there is one 
rival attribution for no. 51 and similarly one for no. 70 (in both cases found only in one other source) 
while there are 3 different ones for no. 65. Of the sayings of Plato (nos. 31-34), there is a single rival 
attribution in one other source. For the sayings of Aristippus (nos. 26-30), there are no rival attributions, 
Of the sayings of Anacharsis (nos. 14-22), there are two rival attributions for no. 18, each found in a 
Single source (among ten sources cited). As for GV, I have looked at the sayings of Aristippus (nos. 23- 
45), Alexander (nos. 73-105), Diogenes (nos. 168-202), Demosthenes (nos. 203-232), Theocritus (nos. 
338-351), Plato (nos. 423-429) and Socrates (nos. 470-506). Sternbach did not attempt to make a 
Systematic notation of varying attributions within the gnomological tradition for the sayings in GV and 
he naturally included much non-gnomological material from Greek and Roman authors. A good number 
of the varying attributions he notes come simply from an odd ms. here or there and are simply the result 
of a mistake, Since he often takes note of many different testimonies for the sayings, these odd 
attributions often stand out as exceptions to the bulk of the tradition. For Aristippus, I counted 8 sayings 
with varying attributions, some of them with quite weak support, out of a total 22 sayings. For 
Alexander, 7 out of 32. For Diogenes, 6 (3 with particularly weak support) out of 34. For Demosthenes, 
roughly half of the total 32 sayings had rival attributions, several with very weak support. For Plato, 10 
out of 26 sayings had varying attributions, several again rather weak. For Socrates, about 8 out of 30. 
Finally, for Theocritus of Chius, a relatively obscure figure to whom a collection of Chreiae was also 
attributed, 7 out of 13 sayings had varying attributions. These statistics are all approximate and not based 
on a close examination of the rather uneven information in GV. As for the 24 Aristotelian dicta in DL 
5.17-21, there are 10 very clearly disputed attributions (most of them occurring in the first part of this 
section, i.e. 11 to 27) and 4 weaker rival attributions (12a-b, 19, 22, 30), while most of the 
remaining sayings lack parallels outside of DL. By contrast, DL offers a very large number of sayings 
attributed to Diogenes, at least three quarters of which seem to be fairly regularly assigned to him. 
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we have reason to suppose that the collection had been doing its mischief a 
good many years prior to Stobaeus.33 In the course of the commentary on the 
individual sayings, frequent reference will be made to possible confusion owing 
to the ambiguous title of the Chreiae of Aristotle. The reader should bear 
constantly in mind that my remarks in this regard are in most cases just guesses 
or suggestions and that we must avoid making the Chreiae a scapegoat for 
every disputable attribution to Aristotle. 


IV.4 The Question of Multiple Attributions 


In Ch. L5 we considered the general question of authenticity in regard to the 
sayings attributed to Aristotle, while in Ch. III. we discussed the chief 
gnomologies containing the sayings and their relative merits. In the commentary 
we will discuss the content of the sayings individually. Here, however, in the 
light of the foregoing discussion of the so-called Chreiae of Aristotle, we will 
pause to consider the many rival attributions for the same sayings. In what 
follows, I take into account not only rival attributions of exactly the same 
saying, but also of close but not exactly parallel sayings. 


IV.4.1 Homonymic Attributions 


There are surprisingly few sayings attributed both to Aristotle and to some 
author with a similar name. In the case of 50a, there is an understandable 
confusion between Aristotle the Peripatetic and Aristotle the Cyrenaic. The 
only clear example of an error due to homeoarcton is in 115.i-ii where we find 
two quotations under Aristotle's name which really belong to Aelius Aristides. 
Similarly, 57, 58 and 59, which should be attributed to Aristotle, are found in 
WA among the sayings of Aristides the Just. There, however, it is probably not a 
case of an error of homeoarcton, but a simple misplacement: Aristotle's sayings 
immediately precede Aristides, but these three slipped down a few notches as 
explained above in Ch. III.4. There are further possible though rather doubtful 
confusions with Aristippus in 30, 50b, 60 and in App. II.10 and App. IV.30; and, 
again, with Ariston in App. II.10 (as we saw above in IV.3.2). There are, on the 
other hand, more probable misattributions to Aristotle due to a confusion with 
Aristonymus in 113.iii and 120. However, in 44, a selection from Aristonymus' 
Topudpva, the attribution of the saying itself to Aristotle seems quite in order. 





33 The characters appearing all belong to the early third century or before. In the short space of these ten 
excerpts, we meet an array of characters who would have appealed to Hellenistic tastes: self-sufficient 
philosophers, a tyrant and his wife, comic poets, famous orators and even a Spartan woman. 
Furthermore, the parallels, at least for 2 and 10, go back to Teles. I would also note that all the sayings 
are cast in very typical chreia form: someone was asked and he answered, someone saw someone doing 
something and he said, etc. Although I suspect that the original collection dates from the Hellenistic 
period, we should bear in mind that the title Chreiae of Aristotle may have been given to a new version 
of some earlier collection going under a different name and itself date from a much later period. . 
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IV.4.2 Aristotle, Bion and Teles 


As discussed in the commentary on the respective sayings, there are some 
interesting parallels between the sayings of Aristotle and texts relating to Bion 
as found in Teles. Particularly interesting is the fact that 2 and 10 of the Chreiae 
find echoes in passages of Teles. It is remarkable to find more than one 
connection to the Chreiae in ag, author like Teles, especially considering that 
both instances have something to do with Bion. It is also interesting to find a 
parallel from Bion, again in Teles, to 101, which is attributed to Aristotle first in 
CP, although the image used is fairly commonplace. I do not know exactly what 
to make of these connections, unless to speculate that they might have 
something to do with the possible Peripatetic origins of the Chreiae of Aristotle 
(see above IV.3.3) and Bion's brief period as a Peripatetic. Bion had, of course, 
close connections with the Cynics who had much influence on the tradition of 
chreiae 34 


IV.4.3 Aristotle and Demetrius of Phalerum 


Aristotle shares four sayings with Demetrius: 11, 26, 39 and 48. The first is a well 
known saying more properly attributed to Aesop and, in fact, belonging to one 
of the fables. Demetrius was not only accredited with a collection of chreiae 
(DL 5.81 = Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 113) but was also known as a collector of 
Aesop's fables (cf. DL 5.81 = Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 112). Thus, the attribution of 
11 to Demetrius could have a genuine basis in his works and be an example of a 
double attribution: a saying of Aesop belonging to a collection by Demetrius 
(his collection of chreiae in this case, rather than the fables). Aristotle does not 
fit easily into this picture, unless, in fact, the saying of Aesop was similarly 
included in the Chreiae of Aristotle and thus influenced the attribution in DL. 
This is very speculative, of course, but it is thought-provoking to discover that 
the very first apophthegm attributed to Aristotle in DL — which should be 
attributed to Aesop — also belongs to Demetrius, the collector of both Aesop's 
fables and of chreiae. The spectre of a Peripatetic collection of chreiae, 
somehow connected with both Aristotle and Demetrius, may be lurking here. As 
for the three remaining sayings, Demetrius is offered as an alternative to 
Aristotle in parts of the GV tradition. Since the GV-related collections are a good 
deal more likely to have been influenced by the Chreiae of Aristotle than was 
DL, the possibility of a Peripatetic collection (the Chreiae of Aristotle an 
alternative name for the Chreiae of Demetrius?) should at least be considered. 


IV.4.4 Aristotle and Diogenes 


18a-b is an anecdote involving both Aristotle and Diogenes and does not figure 
among "rival attributions". In this latter category, on the other hand, we find: 16, 





34 Cr, Kindstrand 1976 pp. 70-73 on Bion in the Peripatetic school. See Gutas 1975 p. 453 on Bion and 
Cynic infíuence on the gnomological tradition. 
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20, 27, 61, 62, 64, 87, 108, 119 and App. 11.2, among which 61, 62 and 108 are 
particularly aptly attributed to Diogenes, as explained in the commentary. Since 
hundreds of stories and apophthegms circulated in antiquity around the figure 
of Diogenes the Cynic, it is not surprising that some of them wandered over to 
other philosophers, even those so different from Diogenes as Aristotle. The 
misattributions might have a simple explanation: there are several instances of a 
saying of Aristotle being positioned either immediately before or after a saying 
of Diogenes, something which can easily lead to error when a collection is 
copied. Note especially 16 and 87 whose sources are among the earliest in our 
collection, coming from DL (and earlier from Favorinus) and a third century A.D. 
papyrus. If in several early gnomological sources the sayings of Aristotle and 
Diogenes were for whatever reason positioned close together, it would not be 
surprising to find varying attributions in later collections dependent on them. 
However, I have no good explanation as to why they should have been so 
positioned. 


IV.4.5 Aristotle and Demosthenes 


A rather large number of sayings are associated with both Aristotle and 
Demosthenes: 5 and 6 from the Chreiae, 15, 16, 20, 27, 40.i-ii, 41, 56, 66.i, 69, 
70, 113.i-ii, 116.i, 124.i. Sayings 40.i-ii and 124.i are quotations from 
Demosthenes that have come under Aristotle's name. It is likely that some of the 
confused attributions between the two are merely due to close sequence (this is 
most obviously so as regards 40.i-ii). I suspect this to be the case for 124.i, a 
saying especially interesting for its long career in the gnomologies. However, as 
we have seen above (Ch. IIL6.1, IV.4.3), the fact that Demosthenes figures in 
the Chreiae has caused Aristotle's sayings to be misattributed to him in the case 
of 41, 27 and 56 (cf. App. V.22-24). The Chreiae may have influenced the 
attribution of some of the other sayings, especially 15, 16 and 20. 


IV.4.6 Aristotle and Socrates 


Socrates turns up as a candidate for the authorship of the following sayings: 11, 
16, 20, 39, 40, 97.iv and 97.vi (a mistake for Isocrates representing DIE), 116.iii- 
iv, 118 (perhaps), 120 and App. L5. Among these I rather suspect that 39 (also 
attributed to Demetrius) and 40 may have received their Aristotelian attribution 
(only in the Jemma) due to their inclusion in the Chreiae (cf. above IV.3.3 and 
see commentary on 39). 


IV.4.7 Aristotle, Democritus, Isocrates, Epictetus and DIE 
In trying to sort out the sayings of the three philosophers who have lent their 
names to the DIE gnomology, we are put at a serious disadvantage inasmuch as 


a saying may be attributed to any one of them in a given collection but really 
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belong to DIE as a whole in which the sayings are all anonymous, at least 
according to the edition of Wachsmuth. But, for the record, the varying 
attributions can be classified as follows: 

a) Democritus is sometimes accredited with our 15, 19, 24, 56, 71, 77, 93, 

97 i-x (correctly), 99, 105, 118, 120, App. 1.4; 

b) Isocrates gets 7, 13, 15, 24, 25, 39 (?), 56, 60, 88, 95, 116.ii-iv; 

c) Epictetus gets 12, 42 (correetly), 72, 99; 

d) Parallels in DJE are: 15, 16, 24, 39, 56, 58, 72, 77, 97.ii, 97 iii, 97.v, 

97.vii, 97.viii, 97.x, 103, 113.iii, 116.iii, 118, 120, 123. 
It should be immediately obvious that several of the attributions to one of the 
authors (e.g. 15, 24, 56, 72, 77, 99) are really attributions to DIE as a whole. We 
find here a great many parallels to the sayings of Aristotle. The attribution of 
several of these sayings to Aristotle has at least as solid if not a more solid basis 
than the attribution to any of the above three authors. Moreover, the 
Aristotelian attribution of some of them is apt, as discussed in the commentary. It 
is my considered opinion that Wachsmuth was wrong to include only 
anonymous sayings and to exclude sayings expressly attributed to philosophers 
other than Democritus, Isocrates and Epictetus in his edition of Gnomologium 
Byzantinum (DIE). After all, the title of various of its recensions in the 
manuscripts advertise it as containing the sayings of these and other 
philosophers. I believe it to be likely that the collection from the start was 
intended as a thematic gnomology having as its source alphabetic collections 
that contained the sayings of other philosophers, and I include Aristotle among 
these latter.35 (Perhaps the Chreiae of Aristotle left its influence even in the 
DIE gnomology). In any event, I do not consider the appearance in DIE of a 
saying elsewhere attributed to Aristotle to be necessarily a "rival" attribution: 
the saying may have originally been attributed to Aristotle and eventually 
turned into an anonymous item included among the "Sayings of Democritus, 
Isocrates, Epictetus and Other Philosophers". Likewise, alternative attributions 
in later gnomologies to Democritus, Isocrates, Epictetus and sometimes Socrates 
(often confused with Isocrates) must be viewed with equal suspicion. 


IV.4.8 Aristotle and Theocritus and Others 


There are, naturally, other philosophers appearing as rivals for the authorship of 
this or that Aristotle saying, but they are of less importance than the foregoing 
authors. Zeno, for example, who appears in 7 from the Chreiae, is a rival author 
for 13. Theophrastus and Aristotle are both attributed with 81.i-ii. 122 is a 
saying almost always attributed to Anaxagoras in other sources, which makes 
one wonder whether it might possibly be attributed to Aristotle due to inclusion 
in the Chreiae: it fits well in with the theme of 2 and 3. Alexander, apart from 
figuring in some of Aristotle's sayings, also shares the attribution with him of 25 
and 86 as well as of a remote parallel to 107. Interestingly, 107 and 110 turn up 
in Plutarch's Vita Catonis Maioris. 


35 See also Odorico 1982 especially pp. 41-44 on some of the difficulties of Wachsmuth's way of editing 
the DIE. Cf. also Ch. HI.10 above. 
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Among these less significant rival authors for various sayings of Aristotle, I 
would especially draw attention to Theocritus of Chius who turns up as an 
alternative author in 55 and 81.i (cf. also commentary on 28). Theocritus was 
also said to be the compiler of a collection of chreiae according to the Suda (see 
under © p. 697.166 in Adler's edition): Geókpixoc, Xioc, püjtop, poetic 
Mnpodapov tod ‘Icoxpatixod. éypoye Xpetac. On this entry, Müller FHG II 
p. 87 comments: Quod scripta eius attinet, Xpeiat sive Acute dicta haud dubie 
non sunt, quae literis consignaverit Theocritus sed quae iecerit, alius vero 
collecta sub titulo Xpetot Osoxpícov in vulgus ediderit.36 Y am not in a 
position to say whether or not Theocritus himself compiled a book of chreiae 
(presumably those of others) or whether someone else made a collection with 
the title Chreiae of Theocritus. What interests me is that, as in the case of 
sayings attributed to both Demetrius and Aristotle, here again we find sayings 
attributed to two alleged authors of collections of chreiae. Furthermore, leaving 
81.i out of consideration, assuming it to be a purely accidental attribution, our 
55 would be especially aptly attributed to Stratonicus (see commentary). Now, 
among the sayings attributed to Theocritus in GV, there are at least two 
appearing elsewhere under the name of Stratonicus, one of them in GV itself (cf. 
GV 338, 345 and 523). Given that Stratonicus was a popular Hellenistic figure, 
something of a stand-up comedian, whose sayings were collected already in the 
Hellenistic period (see Ath. 349D sqq., cf. commentary on 55), it seems likely to 
me that 55 was a saying belonging to Stratonicus and included in both the 
Chreiae of Aristotle and the Chreiae of Theocritus, hence giving rise to the 
later attributions. I would also add that both these collections were perhaps 
used in the compilation of GV, one indication of which is the fact that we find 
repetitions of identical sayings in GV under two different names, such as 
Aristotle and Isocrates for 60 (where the former attribution could be due to the 
alleged collection made by Aristotle while the latter could be an attribution of 
the saying itself to Isocrates), and the above mentioned saying of Stratonicus 
also attributed to Theocritus. It may also be added that a saying of Stratonicus 
figures first after the Aristotelian dicta in CP (cf. App. V.25) and that App. IV.9 
belonging to Aristotle in the Arabic tradition belongs to Theocritus in the 
Greck. 


IV.4.9 Aristotle and Latin Parallels 


While the Arabic tradition shows a great deal of affinity with the Greek (cf. 
App. IV),37 the Latin gnomological tradition for Aristotle has very little to do 
with it (cf. App. D. On the other hand, the Latin tradition as a whole offers a 
number of surprising parallels to Greek sayings attributed to Aristotle, although 
it attributes them to Latin authors. It is particularly striking that there are several 
parallels for Aristotle's maxims in CP, given the paucity of parallels in Greek. See 





36 On Theocritus of Chius, see Laquer's article in RE, esp. col. 2027 where he deals with the Chreiae. 

37 For information on the gnomological tradition in Arabic, see Gutas 1975 and Rosenthal, which have 
been used as sources for App. IV, and Gutas 1994 pp. 4949-4954 who provides a review of various 
Arabic gnomological sources. 
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16, 69, 82, 83, 91, 92, 93, 97, 99, 102 and 127 for examples. Some of these (82, 
83, 127) are Latin sentences based on passages in Aristotle and included in the 
Latin paraphrases known as the Auctoritates Aristotelis38 Except for 16, all the 
others are found in Senecae Monita and some of them turn up as well in ps.- 
Seneca's De moribus, Publilius Syrus and Florilegium Morale Oxoniense. 16 
occurs in a curious work&improbably ascribed to Bede the Venerable: 
Sententiae, sive axiomata philosophica ex Aristotele et aliis praestantibus 
collecta. This work is similar to the Auctoritates Aristotelis both in containing 
mostly Latin paraphrases of Aristotle (alphabetically arranged) and in including 
a goodly portion of sayings of Seneca along with other Latin authors in the 
midst of the Aristotelian dicta. Unlike the Auctoritates Aristotelis, however, this 
work freely intermingles Aristotle's and Seneca's sayings. I have no ready 
explanation for the number of Latin parallels to the CP maxims, except to say 
that, since it is less likely to assume a West-to-East influence,39 we should 
assume that the Latin parallels represent translations from the Greek which may 
have originally belonged to Aristotle but after translation became attached (for 
the most part) to Seneca's name. It should, however, be observed that at least 
the parallel for 97 actually does come from Seneca himself. One should recall 
that the presence of Latin parallels to Greek sayings can be evidence of a long- 
standing tradition: many of the sentences of Publilius Syrus were based on 
Greek sayings, and we know that Cato the Elder already borrowed freely from 
the Greek tradition (cf. commentary on 107 and 110) as did Seneca (cf. 10 from 
the Chreiae which has no less than two parallels in Seneca). 


IV.4.10 Concluding Remarks on the Varying Attributions 


The gnomological tradition is admittedly a potpourri of quite varying quality. 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of stability in the attributions of sayings can be 
observed for various authors. Aristotle is not, however, among these. There is a 
very high rate of alternative attributions. À portion of these may be explained 
away as the result of confusion arising from the close sequence of Aristotle's 
sayings with those of someone else. Only a very small portion can be chalked 
up to errors due to homeoarcton. There is a surprising number of rival authors 
whose names begin with A: Diogenes, Demosthenes, Democritus and Demetrius 
account for the vast majority of alternative attributions. This may be due to mere 
coincidence, however, and the result of different factors in each case. For 
example, the sayings of Diogenes and Aristotle may perhaps have often been 


38 See Hamesse's introduction to her edition for a thorough presentation of this interesting work, esp. 
pp. 7-15 on the medieval Latin florilegia of Aristotle in general. She does not deal with the Sent. phil. 
ex. Arist. attributed to Bede, but on p. 12 she gives a list of common titles of these Aristotelian 
florilegia, including Sententiae sive axiomata philosophica ex Aristotele et aliis praestantibus collecta. 
39 The possibility of Latin sayings being translated into Greek should not be discounted. There are, for 
example, indications that the work known as the Eúvoyiç giç thy 'ApwtotéAoUc Aoyuciv éxioviumv 
represents a translation from the Summulae Logicales of Petrus Hispanus. On this, see Oehler pp. 138- 
139. Unfortunately, I have not located much information on or editions of Greek summaries of Aristotle 
comparable to the Latin Auctoritates, if indeed they existed. I have looked at the paraphrasis of the EN 
attributed to Andronicus of Rhodes (on which see Moraux 1973 vol. I pp. 136 sgq.), but to little avail. T 
have not had the opportunity to explore the issue further. 
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. placed together, either randomly or deliberately, while the confusion with 
Democritus may have something to do with the inclusion of Aristotle's sayings 
in some early or perhaps original recension of DIE. As far as Demosthenes and 
Demetrius are concerned, however, I incline more to the Chreiae of Aristotle as 
the source of the problem. Apart from which authors most often turn up as rivals 
for Aristotle's sayings, there are a number of sayings which exhibit a notable 
multiplicity of attributions: see especially 15, 16, 20, 24, 27, 39 and 56. At least 
in the case of some of these, such as 15 and 39, there are grounds for suspicion 
that they do indeed derive from the mysterious Chreiae of Aristotle. 


EXTS AND APP 


Prolegomena to Texts and Appendices 


As explained in the preceding chapters, this is a collection of sayings associated 
with Aristotle in the Greek gnomological tradition. This means that non- 
gnomological material, including sayings and parallels found in extant authors, 
has been excluded. Only when a gnomological saying was clearly excerpted 
from some known work is the original source of the saying cited and then only 
in the apparatus parallelorum. In this context, as explained previously, the 
various series of apophthegms in Diogenes Laertius have been considered to be 
gnomological sources. Likewise, the collections of apophthegms going under 
the name of Plutarch, the chreiae referred to by grammarians and rhetoricians 
such as Aelius Theon and Aphthonius, as well as sayings in the CPG have been 
considered to form a part of the gnomological tradition and taken into account 
in the apparatus parallelorum. Appendix Il (App. II) offers a selection of 
sayings and anecdotes attributed to Aristotle outside the gnomological 
tradition, as well as the two selections in Stob from the Diatribes of Aristotle. 
This latter material is for the most part to be found in Diiring 1957. 

The sayings are arranged by source rather than by theme. The reasons for this 
are as follows: 

(a) to maintain as far as possible the original sequence in the sources; 

(b) to give the reader an idea of the character of the different 

gnomological sources (e.g. DL and the GV-related gnomologies are 

predominantly apophthegmatic, Stob and CP are more gnomic, FA and 

JG stand apart from the main tradition, etc.); 

(c) to facilitate locating the sayings attributed to Aristotle in a given 

branch of the gnomological tradition (e.g. the sacro-profane 

anthologies); 

(d) to avoid overly short or artificial thematic groupings of sayings. 

While there are disadvantages to this arrangement, principally for the purposes 
of the commentary, it was decided that the advantages outweighed them. 

The collection opens with the ten excerpts from the so-called Chreiae of 
Aristotle as found in Stobaeus. The reason for placing them at the head of the 
collection and not with the Aristotelian dicta from Stobaeus is twofold: on the 
one hand, since they are not properly sayings attributed to Aristotle, they do 
not belong with the remainder of the collection; on the other hand, we may 
assume that the Chreiae had at least some or possibly a great deal of influence 
on the rest of the gnomological tradition for Aristotle, hence their prominent 
position (cf. Ch. IV.3.3). 

Since this study is concerned with the Greek tradition, only select sayings 
from the Latin and Arabic traditions have been included in Appendices I and IV 
(App. I, App. IV), respectively. Parallels for these sayings have been noted only 
to a limited extent. 

Each separate saying receives its own number. The sayings of Aristotle in the 
main collection are always referred to by their number in boldface. Closely 
related sayings appear under the same number but distinguished by a Roman 
letter (e.g. 12a, 12b). An Arabic numeral followed by a Roman numeral indicates 
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a clearly spurious saying (e.g. 97.i-97.x which should belong to Democritus). 
Naturally, many, if not the great majority, of the sayings here are only spuriously 
attributed to Aristotle, The criteria for marking certain sayings as spurious rather 
than others have been: a comparison of the source with other sources in the 
same branch of the tradition, or the appearance of obvious errors such as the 
confusion of Aristotle with Aristides, or the attribution to Aristotle of a 
quotation from some other author, or similar criteria. For nos. 130.i-130.iv, the 
judgement of the editor of JG has been followed in marking these off as 
spurious attributions. 

The text of each numbered saying is supplied from the chief source denoted 
Fons. After this follows a list of other sources, if any, attributing the same saying 
to Aristotle. After the text of the saying follow the apparatus criticus (app. cr.) 
and the apparatus parallelorum (app. par.). When the main source of a text is 
a thematic anthology, its Jemma, if it has one, is indicated. Occasional lemmata 
in the alphabetic collections have, on the other hand, not been noted, since the 
attribution to Aristotle is clear from the sequence of sayings. 

References are made to certain other collections of Aristotle's sayings and 
fragments wherever one of our sayings turns up in these other collections. 
These collections are: Gigon's edition of the fragments, Heitz' edition of the 
fragments including apophthegms and maxims of Aristotle, and Rose's 
collection of maxims of Aristotle in Rose 1863. References to Heitz are to 
fragmentum or sententia or apophthegma, since these are the distinctions Heitz 
himself observed. As far as possible, the references to these collections are 
placed in parenthesis directly after the source (if single) used by these editors; 
otherwise they appear in parenthesis at the end of the sources attributing a 
given saying to Aristotle. Sometimes Rose himself is cited as a source. 
Whenever this is the case, his sources (cod. Laur. XI.14 = La, cod. Laur. VIL15 
= Lb; AM, Ars) are indicated. 

Our sources are not of equal stature: some are merely unedited manuscripts 
(e.g. FA), others are editions of a single manuscript (e.g. GV), others are critical 
editions of a gnomological source taking all known manuscripts into account 
(e.g. GnBas, JG). In formulating the apparatus criticus, we are thus put at a 
disadvantage: should we include the different readings even from the 
manuscripts of critically edited collections or should we just follow the editor's 
printed text? The general policy that has been adopted is as follows: The text is 
printed according to the main source (fons) listed. Variants in the remaining 
sources — according to the respective editor's text in the case of edited sources 
— are noted in the critical apparatus. Variant readings from the manuscripts of 
edited collections are also often noted according to the information provided by 
the editors of these sources (DL, Stob, JG), whenever they have been judged to 
be of sufficient interest. (One rule of thumb has been to print the variants from 
these manuscripts if they happen to agree with one of the other sources for a 
given saying against the printed text). The sigla for their mss. are noted in 
Bibliography I under the respective editions. It should be emphasised that only 
select variants from the manuscripts of edited sources such as Stob or DL have 
been noted. The reader interested in getting complete information is advised to 
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turn to the respective editions themselves. Ín the great majority of cases, 
however, the variants in the sayings of Aristotle are of but nugatory value. 

It should be observed that the critical apparatus is negative in general, i.e. 
only the variant readings are normally shown, although room has been made for 
frequent exceptions for the sake of clarity. For 1-10 (the Chreiae), the critical 
notes are based directly on Hense's edition of Stob, with some minor additions. 
It is to be noted that Hense sometimes, but not always, included readings from 
sources such as GV, GPI or CP in his critical notes for these sayings. I follow 
him when he does this, but, in conformity with my usual practice, otherwise 
make mention of these sources solely in the apparatus parallelorum, given that 
the sayings in these sources (with the exception of 5, 6 and 8 in CP) are not 
specifically associated with Aristotle or with the Chreiae of Aristotle. 

As for the apparatus parallelorum, its primary purpose is to show the variant 
attributions in the gnomological tradition as well as, to a limited extent, the 
different forms a given saying has taken in the tradition. Non-gnomological 
Sources are referred to only when they are clearly the direct source for a given 
selection. This policy has the disadvantage of relegating certain relevant bits of 
information to the commentary (e.g. see commentary on nos. 25, 68, 107, 110, 
111), but it has the virtue of reducing clutter in this second apparatus. In the 
citing of parallels, first place is given to sayings showing substantial identity 
with the respective text. Within the app. par., the equals sign (=) is used to 
indicate not only substantial identity but also obvious mutual reliance on the 
same source (it is omitted in cases of uncertainty). It is to be understood that 
parallels preceded by cf. or vide indicate close parallels that differ in certain 
more or less important details. In a string of parallels, an effort has been made to 
group related sources together (e.g. the Maximus-related collections) and to cite 
them in more or the less the same order as reflected in our collection as a whole 
(e.g. DL, Stob, GV and so forth), unless it has proved inconvenient to do so in a 
given case. Alternative attributions are indicated in parenthesis after the 
attributing source. An alternative attribution in the first source in a series of 
parallels is to be understood as applying to the subsequent sources until 
another is indicated. Authors' names are usually cited according to the standard 
abbreviations in LSJ. When it is a question of a saying attributed to a person 
who is not included in LSJ, such as Alexander the Great, the name is usually 
written in full. An effort has also been made to cite modern collections of 
fragments and sayings, if possible in parenthesis directly after the source used in 
the relevant collection. With the exceptions of Aristotle and Plato, only one 
collection has been cited for each author. The collections are listed in 
Bibliography I. 

Appendix III (App. III) contains a fragment generally assigned to Aristotle's 
Protrepticus that has been transmitted via Stobaeus and the Maximus-tradition 
under the simple lemma ’ApiototéAovc. It is included here both as forming part 
of the gnomological tradition for Aristotle and, especially, as being an example 
of a genuine Aristotelian fragment surviving into the age of the sacro-profane 
florilegia. Saying 85 represents an excerpt from this fragment that belongs 
itself to the gnomological tradition. 
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Appendix V (App. V) contains hitherto unpublished material from the Corpus 
Parisinum: the series of miscellaneous apophthegms following upon the maxims 
of Aristotle in that collection. The relevance of these sayings for the present 
study has been discussed above (Ch. IIL6.1 and Ch. IV.3.3). Parallels have been 
provided for them only to a limited extent with a view to showing their 
relationship to apophthegms in GV, Stob and the Maximus tradition as 
represented by VatMax. 

Appendix VI (App. VI) offers a compendious survey of the contents of 
Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum, showing its relationship to and dependence 
on Stobaeus and the longer recension of Maximus as well as on Aelian's Varia 
Historia. It has been placed here for convenient reference. 
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Chreiae Aristotelis 


"E 


(1) Fons: Stob 3.5.42 cum lemm. 'Ex z@v 'ApuavovéAovc Xpzvv 
(= fr. 777 Gigon) 
TéXav ó ZweAtac vópavvoc canpóotouoc ñv. óc obv t&v QiAov tig strev 
aot, dpyileto ti yuva Sui odk éphvvoev aðr: ñ 56 Eon, “Suny yap xoi 
tv Aoutáv <dvépdv> óuotac őtet tò oxópa." 
PM cum lemm. hab. L Br (ápto101£3.) M A, sine lemm. Mac. Chrys., om. Tr | &v5póv suppl. 
igon 


(2) Fons: Stob 3.7.29 cum lemm. Ex tôv 'ApvoxoxéXovc Xperðv 
{= fr. 778 Gigon) 
'Avá&apxoc 6 ġvoikóç, einóvtoç avt 'Aekávõpov öt "kpeuð og," "ànetier 
1001016," gon, "toic rohioic Épol 8ë ob8ëv Siadéper dxep yis ñ Katé yfic 
oreca." 


Eclogam cum lemm. hab. M A | xovrotoí coni. Hense, contra zo%zotç expungi vult aut scribi toto 
Sternbach (ad GV 64) | wig m02Avic ex margine illatum videtur Meinekio vol. IV p. LVI. 


= GPI 55. GV 64 (Avdtapzoc, ó $vctkóc #UÓooeoç, 'AAcEdv5pov 100 ñoou)éoç eindvtoc a0r@, 
"Kpeu@ og", "GAXotc," Bon, "GneiAev éuot Sè odSév diagéper dnép yüc ñ Kata Yñç oíneoOo1") = 
WA 40 = AV2.11. 


(3) Fons: Stob 3.7.30 cum lemm. 'Ev tad7@ 
(= fr. 779 Gigon) 
Topy® ñ Aaxedamovia Asaviðov yuvi, tod viod adtiic éxi otpateiav 
Nopevopévor, thv donida éndid0tea, £inev, "ñ tavtav fj Eni torbrac.” 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab. M A, sine lemm. Mac.Chrys. | Topyë 4 Jacobs Fopyóv Md yopyavn (o 
supra o scr. A) Topyóvn Mac.Chrys. | ñ tavtav ñ ém tavtaç Wyttenbach in Plu. Apoph. Lacaen. 
241F fj vasa ñ èn} tavtav M A Mac.Chrys. ñ «àv ñ én «àv A2 (recepit Meineke) 


= GPI 56 (Topyóvn Aakedaipovia 100 ulo0 abrfc, Ku). 


(4) Fons: Stob 3.29.70 cum lemm. 'Ex t@v *Apuozoré2ooç Xperðv 
(= fr. 780 Gigon) 
AGisog «0» 'Eppiovetc épongelc ti ein copótatov, "nepa" £n. 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab. S M A Mac.Chrys., sine lemm. Br | Aàcoc (cod. Par. gr. 1310 Boissonade 
Anec. Gr. IV p. 197, CP: D)] té000¢ S M A Br Mac.Chrys. Aaooóc CP (P) 1ó suppl. Hense e CP (P) 
et Boiss. | Épytopebc Mac.Chrys. éppnveds CP | post pwmPeic add. dnd twos M A Mac.Chrys. CP 
Boiss, | cogaitepov Tr. | ne1pav sine acc. S neipav M Br ù neipa Boiss. (recepit Meineke) 


= CP (Pf. 155 = D £ 142") = VatMax 17.70 = PGMax 828C = AM 936D = MA 38.60 = GPI 167. 
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(5) Fons: Stob 3.29.90 cum lemm. Ex t&v 'AptacotéAovG Xpevdv 
(= fr. 781 Gigon = Dem. apoph. 47) 
Anpoc8Évng épotnOelc "nds ts prtopific zepieyévov;" "nAéov," Éón, 


ng 


£AXovov otvov Sanavijcas.” 
Eclogam sine lemm. hab. S Mac.Chrys., addito lemm. M A | post Épavmel; add, nó «tvoc M A CP | 
Eon rÀéov CP 


= CP (P f. 133! = D f. 106", cum lemm. ‘Apiototédovc inter excerpta e Stob 3) = VatMax 32.23 = 
PGMax 892A = AM 1124C = GnBas 305 = Semenov p. 272. Cf. quae collegit Sternbach ad GV 204 (ó 
avc okamópevog 9xó tvog Sti Suk opiKpodroyiac 10010 Torei, elnev, “GAA ëyÓ nAeiov SAatov 
Sanavd voxrde o9 nivew, otvov" = Dem. apoph. 25). Testimoniis ibi collectis adde Sbordone p. 124 
no. 1 et Bertini Malgarini 184 (04306 ëpamelç xc èyévov qUcoQoc einev, "nÀ£ov čarov 100 
oivov 8aravüoag"). Cf. Gr. Lat. 1.310.21-22 (Diomedes) = chreia no. 18 Hock-O'Neil p. 311: 
Demosthenes Atheniensis interrogatus quo modo orator factus sit, respondit, "plus vino impendens olei." 


(6) Fons: Stob 4.1.144 cum lemm. Ex t&v 'Apuoxotëxouç Xpevdv 
(= fr. 782 Gigon = Dem. apoph. 38) 
Anpoobévne ó prop gon nóAecc elvar wuxñv Tod vopoug “donep yap oôpa 
otepn0ëv vuxfic nintet, otto Kal nóAtc p óvcov vopov xarcoóeton." 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab, M A, sine lemm. S Br | zivar yogàv Hense (cum GV 229) vuxhv eivai S 
elvat civ woxñv M A Br CP | yap om. A | ò ante oôpa add. S | voxfic orepn0ëv Br | kazaX.óexot] 
ody ioratar S 


= CP (P f. 89" = D f. 63", post no. 8 infra, = App. V.21) = VatMax 58.15 = PGMax 977B = MA 
5.101 = GnBas 337. GV 229. 


(7) Fons: Stob 4.15b.31 cum lemm. Ex «àv 'ApuovotéAoug Xpevdv 
(= fr. 783 Gigon = SVF I Zen. fr. 312) 
Zúvov ó X:wixóg orrdcogos dpdv uva tv yvopipwv dnd tod &ypoo 
nepiondpevov einev, "dv BQ od todtov dxodgons, obtóç og dxoAÉcet." 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab. S M A | (3óc06oc om. GPF | ob om. GPI 


= GPI 259. Cf. GV 365 (Isoc.) = GnBas 520; CP (P f. 98% = D f. 72*, Soc.) = VatMax 1.49 = 
PGMax 728C = GPI 86; ATIM 68 (anon.). CP (P f. 114! = D f. 92%, Dem.) = VatMax 21.24 = PGMax 
852D = AM 1192B = GnBas 283 = Dem. apoph. 55. Cf. etiam App. IV.31. 


(8) Fons: Stob 4.31c.91 cum lemm. 'Ex tóv 'AptotovéAovc Xpzuóv 
(s fr. 784 Gigon) 
'Avakpéav ó ueAonoióG Aafv zú)avrov xpvoiov napa IloAvkpátoug 100 
«upüávvov, anéduxev cindy, "uto@ Sopedv fj vic GvayKater Gypunveiv." 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab. M A, om. S | ó pedonovds om. GV WA AV2 | xpucotv WA | vot om. CP | 
anéSoxev M A CP (D) 8£8oxev CP (P) rdw ánébokev WA náv ávtonéóokev GV AV2 | ef ng 
GV WA | àv évayxdgn M àvoyxáte, pe GV WA AV2 


= CP (P f. 89! =D f. 63°, post no, 48 infra, = App. V.20) = VatMax 8.25 = AM 877B = GPI 115. 
GV 72 = WA 44 = AV2.14. Iteratur Stob 4.31c.78 (cum lemm. 'Avakpéovtoc): "Avaxpéov Sapedv 
zap& TloAvxpdtoug Aapàv névre téAavra, óc é$póvticev én’ adzoig Svotv vokrotv, énéSoKev 
add cindy ob tyacbat abu tig én’ adwis dpovtidoc. 
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(9) Fons: Stob 4.50b.83 cum lemm. Ex t&v 'Apuozoré)ous Xpetdv 

I d (= fr. 785 Gigon = Alex. test. 15 PCG) 

AXeEts 6 tav K@LOSLaV nountis, Exes] tig aùtòv övta npeofrótnv Edpa 
BÓL ropevópevov Koi ripóza "ti noiic;" Eon, "katà oxoAjv ánoOv(oko." 
Eclogam sine lemm. hab, S, addito lemm. M A | kon@8t@v M tç Kop@dtas WA | £ópaxe Tr | tò ti 
moreic (owi A) M A | katà oxodi gnoiv GV Eqn Kata oyoXtv oiv WA - 


GV 46 = WA 36. 


(10) Fons: Stob 4.51.28 cum lemm. 'Ex àv 'Apuozor£)ouç Xperðv 
(= fr. 786 Gigon) 
Topyiag ò pritap 75n ynpards brdpyov Epatnbeic ei HSEa>o dnoðvýokor, 
"7Siota," etnev, "Gonep 8ë Ex canpod Kai péovtoç svvorkidion dopévac 
GnaAA&cvouon." 
Eclogam cum lemm. hab. S A Xpetóv om. S | ñën Mav ynpards A | EparnGeic tnd vtvoc A | ñëé@ç 


«üv» úmo09vñoxou coni, Cobet Mnemos. 2 (1853) 450 | yap èx oca9po0 Kai cuppéo oiktót 
Gopevos Cobet loc. cit. | ot«t&tov coni. Gesner % nS s 


Apophthegmata apud Diogenem Laertium 


: ae (11) Fons: DL 5.17 (= apoph. 1 Heitz) 
Epwrnbeic Ti mepryivetar KépSog toig wgu6opnévouç, “Stav," Eon, "Aéyoow 
GANBEtay, wih mote beoGa1." 


Stob 3.12.18 (Dem. Phal, = SA IV fr. 198). FL 226 (Soc.) = FM 239 (= Giannantoni I C 396) = CP 
(P f. 160% ó abzóç post Timotheum = D f. 149Y 6 abtdc post Stratonicum) = PGMax 900B (Aesop. = 
Aesop. sent. 24, cf. Aesop. fab. no. 210 p. 404) = MA 46.56 = Studemund p. 4 n. 2. Cf. Bertini 
Malgarini 99 (&AXoc), GV 366 (Ibyc., de Aesopo). 


(12a) Fons: DL 5.17 (= apoph. 2 Heitz) 
= Ars p. 120 
‘Overdilopevec note Ott zovnp@ GvOpaaw éAenuocóvnv gSaxev, "od tov 
tpdnov," einev, "GAG tov dvOponov Hénon." 
6 aùtòç ante textum add. Ars | note om. Ars. 


Cf. VatMax 7.41 ('Enwritov. nerpati vw Šnmeoóvrt ei viv Yiv, xat SiadGeipopéva xeydvo 
mepipóAotóv xç dpac éboxev Kai eig tiv oixiav eicayayóv tà ébfüc bea paar nata 
dversiobeic 8ë ond ttvog Sti toÙç movnpods evepyerel, “od tov dvepanov, eon, GAAG «o 
óvOpónivov tet(umka") = PGMax 769D (post Anioxpit. "Iookpár. kot 'Emukzútou) = Semenov pp. 
84-85 (post Epict.) = GPI 114 (post Pittacum). Vide App. IV.21. 


(12b) Fons: DL 5.21, post 32a infra (= apoph. 2 Heitz) 
. = GV 139; Stob 3.37.31 cum lemm. ’ApiototéAous 
Hpóc tov aittaoópevov Oç ein uù yat épavov Sedaxic - dépetar yàp Kai 
obtas — "0d v9 GvOpan," dnotv, "Soka, GAAG và ávOponivo." 
npóc ... otxac] à abc £xekoópnoé noté «wi ainjoave adtdv, Kat ci ROG abtòv elnev dg 
xovnpóc etn ó ávOpenoc GV, 'ApwovoxéAng ó $U/ócoQoc aitnOEic mote Épavov tnd poxOnpod kal 


xapacyópevoc, ened éneAdpetó «i; aŭto dz zo100:p ÉSokev Stob | od «9] GAA! où 
&Saxa ónotv GV Ëq (ES@xa om.) Stob @ 261 ob 76 GV | 


Vide ad 12a. 
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(13) Fons: DL 5.17 (= apoph. 3 Heitz) 
= Studemund p. 5 no. 13; Ars p. 120 ' ' 
Xuveyéc eie Aéyew npóc te 1o0c $i2ouç Kal <obç Gotrüvcac acá, évOa àv 
xoi óxov diatpipov ëruxev, "dc ñ pèv Spacis Gro tod nepiéxovtoc üépoc 
ó ó $c, 1 5é i| dnd TOV pabnpatov.” 
eria ae Asia Stud. ó LA eis ÉAeyev Ars | kal Ónov secl. Reiske 
xatóntov coni. Apelt, vix recte | åépoç om. DL (F), secl. Cobet 


GV 297 (Zúvav En Thy pèv Spaoww and 100 áépoc AapPavetv 40 6@ç, Thy è woxiv and váv 
ua@®npátov ) = AppGn 53 = FL 187 = FM 198 (= SVF I Zen. fr. 322) = CP (P f. 151° = D f. 138) = 
MA 26.64 (post Isoc.). 


(14) Fons: DL 5.17 (= apoph. 4 Heitz) . 
IIoAAétg È koi ÅTOTELVÓHEVOÇ TOÙG 'ABnvatovç čġaokev edpnkévar mupods 
Kal vópouç, GAA mupotç LEV xpfjo9at, vóuotç dé uñ. 
&$ackev] &eyev F 


(15) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 5 Heitz) 

= GV 59; AM 936A; FA f. 89r; Ars p. 120 
Thc norsetac fbn thc pev pita civar mKpdc, tov Se Kapnov YAukbv. 
Pide e En pie yaaa eine ante textum add. FA | rfc novbetag én] ó 
aç čom GV 6 aùtòç tig narseiag gon Ars | tag pèv pitas tfi nardetag eivat ntkpág GV thv pèv 
pitav «fi naðetaç &4n elvar xixpdv AM FA (pèv et n om. FA) | tov ... yAuxüv] yavketç 8ë 1006 
xapro%óç DL (P) ods 5& xapnobc yAokeic GV AM 


Stob 2.31.29 (Dem.). CP (P f. 90" = D f. 64, Dem. = App. V.32 infra) = PGMax 824B = MA 
38.38 = AM 935A (ubi habes Aristo. Demosthenes dixit radicem disciplinae amarum esse, fructus autem 
dulces). VatMax 17.40 (Isoc.) = GnBas 268 (Democ.) = Semenov p. 168. DIE 54 (ex GnBarocc 39). 
Bertini Malgarini 183 (GAAo¢). JG p. 262 no, 19 (anon.). Hermog. Progymn. p. 6.23-25 (Jsoc.) = Aphth. 
Progymn. p. 4.16 = Lib. Progymn. p. 82 (= Isoc. fr. 19 = chreia no, 43 Hock-O'Neil p. 325). Vide App. 
IV.6. 


(16) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 6 Heitz) 
= GV 138; WA 73; AppGn 15; cod. Bar. gr. 50 f. 108" (Favorin. fr. apud Callanan 
- Bertini Malgarini p. 173 no. VII = Schenkl 1887 p. 468 no. 7); Ars p. 120 
i eic ti ynpdoxer tTaxú, "xópic," Edn. 
Hon e pen GV WA posa 'ApwtotéXng ante textum add. Bar. | utyiota ynpdoKer 
GV WA AppGn Bar. | exe xópw GV WA AppGn 


Stob 2.46.13 (Diog. = Giannantoni V B 328). Cf. GV 212 (Dem), VatMax 8.48 (post Lysand.) = 
PGMax 776A = MA 4.42 = AM 877C (post Soc.) = GnBas 158 (Diog.). DIE 97 (ex Pal. 76, CP P f. 
1427, GnBarocc 62, FM 50, FL 50). Cf. Caec. Balb. p. 40,8-9: Simonides cum interrogaretur, quid inter 
homines celerrime consenesceret, beneficium, inquit. Cf. etiam Sent. phil. ex Arist. col. 980B: 
beneficiorum memoria senescere non debet. 


(17) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 7 Heitz) 
= Ars p. 120 
"Epemmel ti ovv inic, "éypnyopóxoc," einev, "évünviov." 
6 abwe ante textum add. Ars. 


Stob 4.47.12 (= Pi. fr. 289). MA 17.58 (Moschio). Cf. VatMax 38.7 (Enaw6 wv einóvva tàs 
£Ani5ag elvat ypryoposviwy évózvia, Basil. Magn. ex eiusdem Ep. 14.1 PG 32.276B) = PGMax 
908B = GnBas 119 = AM 788C (anon.). Cf. GV 375 (Anacr., ai &Aníóec éypnyopdtav &vónvia). 
Platoni tribuit Ael. VH 13.29 (= PI. sent. 12). 
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(18a) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 8 Heitz = dict. Diog. Giannantoni V B 68) 
Auvoyévouç isydS' abt@ Sóvroc, voroas St, ei uñ Adflot, ypetav cin 
pepedetnKds, AaBav Eon Atoyévnv petà ths xpEtas Kai vv ioxdda 
&noAoAekÉvat. 


Similiter de Stilpone et Cratete narrat DL 2.118 (= no. 179 Döring): GAA xoi ioydsa 
mpoteivavtos adtd note xol épdrnia SE&óuevov Katagayetv’ 100 5& "@ "HoáxAew" einóvtoc 
"ànoAdAexa thy toyábo." "od nóvov" jn "GAAG Kal tò pópa od ñv áppofóv ñ Voxác." 

(18b) FGns: DL 5.18 (vide ad 18a) 
TMu te Ói60vtog Aaßàv Kal petempioac ado tà nadia einóv te "uéyac 
Avoyévngs," dnéSaxev abté. 


(19) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 9 Heitz) 
= Ars p. 120 
Tpuóv eon 8eiv radeig, óú0ogoç, uoa0ñogoç, doKhoews. 
6 aùtòç ante textum add. Ars. 


Cf. GV 439 (ò aic &Aeyev Sti 6 naðevópevoç tpt@óv voUvov xpütev QUoEGG, ueAévnc, 
Xpóvov, Pl. = Pl. sent. no. 20) = AV7.111 = AV2.125 = FM 232 (Pythag.). Idem hab. PGMax 828A 
(100 attod post Democ., de cuius lemmate vide quae adnotavit Sternbach ad GV 439: quodsi lemmatum 
farraginem in mg. congestam respicis, apophthegma ad Democritum pertinet ... vel ad Demadem vel 
denique ad Aristotelem). Vide App. IV.8. 


(20) Fons: DL 5.18 (= apoph. 10 Heitz) 
= AV2.7; Studemund p. 5 no. 14 
'Akotcac bró tivoç Aot6opeioOat, "ånóvta pe," jn, "kot pactvyotro." 
ó abtòç ante textum add. AV2 Stud. | ánóvxa pe eon] on andvta xat AV2 


Cf. GV 222 (6 aùtòç dxovoas öt on Diiinnov Aotbopeitan, einev "dnóvta pe Kal TURTÉTO", 
Dem. = Dem. apoph. 61) = FL 237 (Soc.) = FM 250. Idem hab. CP (P f. 99" = D f. 73”, Soc.) = 
VatMax 10.26 = PGMax 785A (post Isoc.) = MA 30.44 (Soc.) = GPI 129 = cod. Bar. gr. 51 no. 8 = 
Giannantoni I C 361. Cf. Bertini Malgarini 106 (@A0¢), AM 1168A (anon.). Vide etiam dict. Diog. ex 
cod. Ottobon. gr. 193 f. 206" (= Giannantoni V B 432). 


(21) Fons: DL 5.19 (= apoph. 11 Heitz) 
= Stob 4.21a.11 cum lemm. 'AptototéAovc (= fr. 45 Gigon); Ars p. 122 


Tò &áAXoc navtóc ÉAeyev éntotoAiov ovotatiKdtepov. 


"ApiototéAnc Edn ante textum add. Stob ó aùtòç čġm ante textum add, Ars | ÉAeyev om. Stob Ars | 
náonç éntovoAfic Stob Ars | elvan post textum add. Stob Ars 


Cf. Plb. fr. 31.16 e cod. M (cod. Vat. gr. 73 nepi yvmpdv): Sti navtòç éxiotoA(ou tò KdAAOG £ott 
Gvcvatikóxepov. Publ. Syr. p. 42.F.4: formosa facies muta commendatio est. Vide App. IV.18a-b, 22. 


(22) Fons: DL 5.19 (- apoph. 11 Heitz) 
Oi 8& otto pév Avoyévnv $aciv dpicacbar (vide 21), abtov 8ë 000 8š@pov 
eineiv ebpopdiav. 
ott coni. Bywater toðto codd. | @go% (coni. Cobet)] 10010 F, om. B P | evpopdiav (coni. 
Casaubonus)] evpopoiac codd. i 
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(23) Fons: DL 5.19 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) 
= Ars p. 121 " 
"EparmBeic "tivt 8ta$épovotv oi nenasevpévor tv dnarðeútov;" "Sow, 
elnev, "ol Cavtec tv tebvedtov." 
6 orbtdc ante textum add. Ars | te@vnkótov DL (P) 


(24) Fons: DL 5.19 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) 
= GV 50; Stob 2.31.35; AV2.4 "OE 
Tiy novdetay £Aeyev £v pèv talc ebtuxiars civar kóopov, £v 6Ë tolo GTUXLALG 


Katapvyry. : 1 
ô irai (cine AV2) ante textum add. GV AV2 "ApioxotéAnc En ante textum add. Stob | &eyev 


ë Ñ i Š ivar Stob | év 
. GV AV2 Stob | £v pav vic edtuxiats] eoruxotot nev GV AV2 Stob | Kéopov eb 
sè dic died esa & GV AV2 mxatcaot 5& Stob | xaxogbyvov GV (sic Sternbach, 


Katapvyńv legit Landmann) | post xataguyiv add. ë)eu0épuov Stob 


.). CP P £, 94" (Democ., deest in D f. 67") = VatMax 17.41 = PGMax 
see uper ic = Semenov p. 168 = GnBas 269. JG 455 (post Isoc.). DIE 51 (ex Pal. 
45, GnBarocc 36, FM 31, FL 33). Democ. fr. D-K 68 B180 = B302.180. Alia parallela in gnomologiis 


notaverunt Sternbach ad GV 50 et Kindstrand ad GnBas 269. Vide etiam App. IV.10, 33. 


(25) Fons: DL 5.19 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) i 
Tév yové@v tobs zadedoavtag ÈVTLOTÉPOVG eiva 1Óv póvov yevvnoávtov 
40 Uc uèv yàp xà Cfiv, tobs SE tò xoAdc Civ nopacyeoan. 


. mn, p. 27 [103.22-23] (= Isoc. fr. 18) = chreia no. 41 Hock-O'Neil p. 324. Cf. GV 87 
(ô de. Mitis Fiva v yon, di.umov ñ "ApwtotÉAny, elnev “dpotas ap rra x. 
nav yap por «à Civ Exaptoato, ó 8Ë ó Karis Giv énatdevoev", Alexandrus Magnus) irre . 
260 (Duséevos napiver npoupáv tiv yovéav 1006 SSacKxahove, Ott ot pèv yoveiç 100 Çñv ayo 
oi 8& SiSdoKaror 100 xoAGc iv ainor yeyóvaot) = FL 246 = WA 134 (6 aùtòç post Philox.) = 
(P f, 161 = D f. 150). Bertini Malgarini 125 (309). Alia testimonia notaverunt Sternbach ad GV 87 
et Hock-O'Neil p. 324 (chreia no. 41). Vide etiam App. IV.18a-b et 22. 


(26) Fons: DL 5.19 (= apoph. 12 Heitz) ate dd late 
TIpóg tov xavxdpevov óc and pgyóAnc noheas ein, "ob todto,” Eon, “Set 
okoneiv, GAA Satis neydá)mç nazpióoc Góc £ottv. 


6 abtis € À iv to0g à tè dang nóredg tici, 0622 ei 
GV 257 (6 adtds ëọn ph Seiv Gnvelv 1006 vOpdimoUc el èK peyá 
peyáXnc ce. Quot, Dem. Phal. = SA IV fr. 122iv) = FL 176 2 FM 187=CP @ f. 151V= D f 
138r, Zen.) = PGMax 993D = VatMax 63.17 = MA 50.15. 


(27) Fons: DL 5.20 (- apoph. 13 Heitz) 

= GV 137; WA 72; AppGn 14; Ars p. 121 Men 
k ic ti £o. Gidos, En, "pia wuxñ 800 cdpaow £vowotoa. . 
Toome me AA ^y DAN aids ante textum add. AppGn Ars | gidoc] puia coni. 
Richards | ëv 8voi (800 Ars) oópociv GV WA AppGn Ars | évotkoóca] oixodca GV AppGn Ars, om. 


WA 


i i i = D f. 63", post. Dem.) = MA 11.137 
Stob 2.33.10 (Diog. = Giannantoni V B 416). CP (P f. 89* D f. 63 , post. D 
(post aaa. AIIM 23 (Bias). FA ff. 102*-103* (Callias). Bertini Malgarini 96 (á3X09Q). JG p. 
260 no. 26 (anon). Vide etiam App. IV.16. 
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(28) Fons: DL 5.20 (= apoph. 14 Heitz) 
= Ars p. 121 
Tév avOpanov £Aeye tobc u£v otto getdec8ar as del Cnoopévous, rods Sé 
obtas dvaAtoKet Oç adtika teOvnbopévovc. 
6 adtdc ante textum add. Ars 


Cf. App. IV.5. 


(29) Fons: DL 5.20 (= apoph. 15 Heitz) 
= Stob 4.21a.14 cum lemm. 'ApiatotéAovc (= fr. 46 Gigon); GV 141; Ars p. 122 
IIpóç tov xv0óuevov "Sid ti toig KaAotc moAdV ypdvov óptoðuev;" 
"coprod," &on, "tò patna.” 
mpdc ... dpidotpev] 6 adtdc époyrmglç 514d ti toic koXotc ñëtora Sraréyetar GV ‘AptotoréAns (ó 
abrdg Ars) EpwmrmBetc Sià ti zv Ko) v 6 Epas Stob Ars | tupio elnev Stob Ars Eon <u2o0 GV | à 
Epdmorg Stob Ars 


(30) Fons: DL 5.20 (- apoph. 16 Heitz) 
= Ars p. 121 
"Epotneic ti zot a019 nepryéyovev ëk QUAocodiac, Zon, "tò dvenitéKtas 
novetv & vive 61d tov Gnd tv vÓiuov 0óBov zotoOov." 
6 abc ante textum add. Ars | nepieyéveto DL (F) 


VatMax 17.58 (post "philosophum") = PGMax 825B (post "Capionem") = MA 38.49 (post 
Hieronem). Cf. GV 417 = Xenocr. fr. 3: &evokpátng ... EpamOeic ... Eon "tò tà dnd TOV vóuov 
mpootetaypéva Exovatas noielv." Exc. e ms. flor. Io. Dam. 2.13.146 (dict. Aristippi secundum Zeller, 
vide quae notavit Giannantoni ad Giannantoni IV A 105). 


(31) Fons: DL 5.20 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) 
= Ars p. 121 
'EpoctnQEic nc Gv npokónvowv oi padntai, Eon "éàv to9ç npo£yovtac 
Sidkovtes tods botepotvtas ifi &vogiévaoot." 
6 atbtdc ante textum add. Ars 


(32a) Fons: DL 5.20-21 (= apoph. 17 Heitz) 
IIpóc tov £inóvva G6o)éoxnv, éned abtod noAAG xativiAnoe, "uńt cov 
kaeQXvápnoo;" "uà AU," einev, "où yap cot npoceixov." 
Vide app. par. ad 32b. Cf. etiam App. IV.25. 


(32b) Fons: VatMax 47.20 (inter excerpta ex Plutarcho) 
= GPI 234; GnBas 43; Semenov p. 309 
"AptototeAns évoyAobuevog nó d5oAÉoyov kai xontóuevoc ÅTÓTOL TLOL 
8unyñuoot, noAAGKw abt0d Aéyovtoc, "od Bavpactóv, 'AptotóteAsc;" “od 
toro," pno, "Bavpactiv, GAN et tug nóðaç Éxov oe Dnopévet." 
post nó add. twos GP? | &xónow, om. GnBas (codd.) | xo moAXáxi GPT | aòto0 om. GPI | tobto post 
où Bavpaordy add. GPI | &y GPI | uç om. GPI | dnopéve GPI 


Ex Plu. De garrulitate 503A-B: xai yap advóc évoxdotpevos bn’ áboAéoyov Koi xomópevoc 
Gtdéno1g Toi Sunyipaor, TOAAaKLs adtoo Aéyovvoc, “od Oavuastóv, 'ApwotóteAec;" "od toto," 
$noi, "Savpactév, GAX ef tiç nóðaç Éyov oë dnopevel.” étép@ 86 «wi TOWÝTO METÈ ROMS 
Àóyouç Einóvit, "kamboAéaynká cov, 0tAócoqe:" "nà AU," einev, “od yap mpoogtxov." Kal yàp dv 
Bidcevtat Aaretiv ot &60Aeoxot, KtA. (vide 32c). Cf. 32a. 
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(32c) Fons: VatMax 47.21 (inter excerpta ex Plutarcho) 
= GPI 235 
‘Erép@ Sé «wt to1ott@ petà NOAAOVS Aóyovc EindveL, "KaTHSOAEoXNKA cov, 
$1A6c06e;" "pà AL," elmev, “od npoceiyov." koi yàp Gv Buácavtot AaAeiv oi 
dddAreoxor napéSokev adbtoig ñ yoxt và dro. nepravtleiv’ aci] SÈ švrÓç 
&vépa ruvàç üvamcüooe: koi 6uéËguot npóc &avtiiv dpovtidac. 
6 ante $t. ócoge add. GPZ | GAX' £yà ante ob npocetyov add. GPI | Kat yap ... ppovttas om. GPI 


Ex Plu, De garrulitate 503A-B (vide app. par. ad 32b). Cf. 32a. 


DL 5.21,1 = 12b 


(33) Fons: DL 5.21 (- apoph. 18 Heitz) 
'EparnOelg “nds dv toic lors mpootepolue0o;" ëm, "óc dv evEaipeta 
adtods fitv zpooQépec8an." 
Gv (post r@ç) secl. Richards 


(34) Fons: DL 5.21 (= apoph. 19 Heitz) 
Thy dixarocbvny on åpethv wuxñç Siaveunticiy 100 kat dEtav. 


Ex Arist. haustum videtur (cf. Top. 143a 15-16, 145b 35-36; EN 1131b 27-28). 


(35) Fons: DL 5.21 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) 
KddArotov éoóbtov «à yñpq thy narðetav ÉAgye. 


Aristoteli dictum tribuit Walt. Burl. (vide App. I.11 infra): debere homines viaticum senectuti 
litterarum eruditionem parare. Idem cum lemm. "Pythagorae" hab. Caec. Balb. p. 20,17 et Flor. Mor. 
Oxon. p. 36,13-14. Cf. DL 1.88 (ë#ó8tov dnd veótntoç eic yfipag ávoAáuBave cogiav) et Stob 
2.31.100 (IIurtokóç cuveBouAeve npóc tò yfipac éqó8tov napati&ecOat noibetav ynpoKopixatém 


qp atm Kal eóKkóAoc n010000 trogépery tac 100 yüpac SuckoAac, Bias). 


(36) Fons: DL 5.21 (= apoph. 20 Heitz = Favorin. fr. 40) 
Qoi 8& DaPawpivos £v «9 6£vrépo tàv 'Anopvniovevuátav dc Exdatote 
Agya, " pior obels Giro.” GAA koi év v ëB8óno vv HOrkdv $on. 
x@ ñ0uc@ «àv ë B8šónaov B P 16v ñ@ukóv 1 EPSS@ F 


Ex Arist. EE 1245b 19-21: koi tò Cnteiv ñutv Kai eüxeo0oj norioù dione, Gua 5& Aéyew dc 
oddeic didog d moAAOL pior, ño A€yeTar Spode. 


(37a) Fons: DL 5.39 
Agyerar 8' &n' adtot (sc. Oeoppáotov) te koi KaAALo8Évouc tò Sporov eineiv 
'ApiototéAnv, ónep ITAóvova, xa8à npoeipntat (cf. DL 4.6 = no. 97 Riginos), 
dasiv eineiv éni te Sevoxpótovc xat abtod tovtov’ odvar yáp, tod pév 
Geodpdotov Kab! drepBodiy SEdentoc nav tò von8ëv E€epynvetovtoc, tod 8E 
vodpod tiv dbo bndpxovt0s, as t$ HEV xaALvod Séot, v 5E xévtpov. 
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(37b) Fons: GV 52 
= WA 83 

'O aùtòç Oeoppáotov rotè Kal KaAX18Évoug ugAevóvoov nap' abt Kai tod 
uèv ebpootvtos év t$ Aéyew, 100 8ë Boaddtepov Yopvatouévou, @ pév Eonoe 
seiv xoAivov nepvreOfjvat, d 8ë zpooux8ñvov none. 
note] tivóc WA 

Cf. DL 5.65: xoütov Sre5ébato Aif&gv 'Aotuávaktoc Tpoaseúç (= fr. 22 SA 6), dpactixds dvp 
Kal nepi noíbov dyoyùv axpas covvevaypévog éoacke yàp Seiv napetedyear cote natol viv 
ai56 xol $iortuttav dc voic innog whoa xot xaAwóv. Alia parallela notavit Sternbach ad GV 52. 


Apophthegmata et Sententiae apud Stobaeum 


(38) Fons: Stob 2.31.30 
"ApwotozéAng ó TiIegpuxozmrucóç £potnÜslc nó tivog ti pdArota Sei Gokeiv 
1006 véovc, cine, "madetav." 


Stob 2.31.35 = 24 
(39) Fons: Stob 2.31.47 cum lemm, ’Aptototé200g 
(vide fr. 91c et apoph. 24 Heitz) 
Ottos épaenBelg ti «Ov Chav xóAAvoxov, Eon, "áivOpanoc thv woxnv zmëgiq 
KeKoojumuévoc." 


GV 259 (= Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 122.vi). CP (P f. 997 = D f. 731, post Soc.) = VatMax 17.44 = 
PGMax 824C (= Giannantoni I C 366) = AM 936A = Semenov p. 168 = MA 3842 (Isoc.?) = GPI 155 
(post Soc.). DIE 53 (ex CP P f. 1411, GnBarocc 38). JG p. 259 no. 20 (anon.). Vide App. IV.29. 


(40) Fons: Stob 2.31.48 (- apoph. 25 Heitz) 
'O aùtòç óveviibóuevog ró tivog öt BapBopiGer, Edn, "yò u&v tH Aóyo, 
pig SÈ tÂ tpdne." 
GV 271 (&ur.) = FL 180 (post Diagor.) = FM 192 (= Diagor. fr. 81). CP (P f. 9% = D f. 73°, post 


Soc.) = VatMax 1745 = PGMax 824C (= Giannantoni I C 367) = AM 936A = GPI 156 = MA 38.43 
(os). 


(40.i) Fons: Stob 2.31.49 (vide fr. 91c Heitz) 
Od jikpóv pelei tò và BéAcw Ta Gkoúguv bâs ovveOLGew. 


Ex Dem. Orat. 13.13 (xepi cvviáEenc): o08& toðto mkpòv @@$e)etv oipo, ei và BéXroTo 
axovetv Saç ovvedico. 


(40.ii) Fons: Stob 2.31.50 cum lemm. tod G%zo% (vide fr. 91b Heitz) 
“Anaoa obotc BeAtiov yiyvetor noi6eiav npocAoflotca tiv zpooñkoucov, 
TOAD SE pAALota doors £5 Apxiic ebpveotepov tHv Aav £yew drijpEe’ totç 
èv yàp abtav uóvov BeAttoot yiyvecBar, toig 8ë Kai <@v GAA@V ovufaiver 
SieveyKeiv. 

Tverd Stob (L) | ëooiç coni, Meineke Scatg Stob (L) et Dem. | avtâv póvov Dem. adzdv zóvo Stob 


Ex Dem. Orat. 61.42: 6X pév yàp änaca..yiyvetar... pára? dcars...acbtév uóvov, KTÀ. 
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(41) Fons: Stob 2.33.12 cum lemm. 'Aptoxorë)ooç 
(= sent. 22 Heitz, vide ad sent. 20 Rose) 
= GnHom 193 
"Qonep 6 olvog Kipvatat xoig tv mivévtav tpónotc, oto «oi 1] Quito: toic 
TOV ypopnévov ñ0got. 
Ti om. GnHom | xipvatat Stob (xtpvdtar Stob L) 


= CP (P f. 89Y = D f. 63*, post Dem.) = VatMax 6.92 (cum lemm. Anpoc8évovç) = MA 11.93 = 
AM 849C (= Dem. apopth. 7) = GnBas 205 (post Dem.) = Semenov p. 65 = Photii opusc. par. 194 
(anon.). 


(42) Fons: Stob 3.1.19 cum lemm. 'Apwctoc£AXovc (= apoph. 23 Heitz) 
'ApiototéAng einev, "éneiót] pÀ yivetar và mpoypata a> BovAóue8a, Set 
BobAeobar Oç yivetar." 


Cf. Stob 2.8.23 (t00 aùtoð = éx 100 ‘Enixtitov "Eyyetwibiov = Epict. enchir. c. 8): uñ Cicer tà 
yuyvopeva yiyvecBar dc OcAew, GAAG O£Ae dc tà yryvópeva yiyvetar Kal Edporoerg. Idem (sine 
verbis Koi evporcerc) hab. CP (P f. 155" = D f. 143°, post Metrod.) = VatMax 42.21 (cum lemm. 
Me1po8dpov) = PGMax 924A = AM 1220B = MA 8.61. Vide etiam AIIM 83 (anon.), Boissonade 
Anec. Gr. III p. 471 (anon. ex cod. Par. 2991A), Bertini Malgarini 104 (GAXoc einev ph por yévot6' à 
BodAopar QAX à svupéper), Men. Sent. 481, Sext. no. 88, Clitarch. no. 14. 


(43) Fons: Stob 3.4.86 cum lemm, 'ApvovoxéAovc 
(= apoph. 22 Heitz = fr. 959 Gigon) 
= CP (P f. 125v = D f, 113v, cum lemm. 'AptototéAovo); VatMax 
21.26; PGMax 853A; GnBas 21; Semenov p. 206; Ars p. 122 
'ApiototéAnc tods tà Evapyi mpdypata neupopévouc Serkvivar porov Eon 
TOLEtv toig Stà Adyvov tov HALov (iAoturoupévotg Setxvivat. 


"AptototéAnc] 6 adtdc Ars | +à om. GnBas | évapyii] ëv Yå Stob (A1, ap superscr. A?) évepyâ Stob 
(Tp) CP (D) Ars | ónotouc Egy civar GnBas | 6x Adyvov] Aóyvo PGMax 


(44) Fons: Stob 3.10.49 cum lemm. Ex tv 'Apvocovópov Topopiov 

(vide ad sent. 22 Rose) 

"AptotoiéAng onoiv StL któ tives korvi Anotevovtes £ovactocav npóc 

GANAOUS nepi tv chav Kal cécoopec q0r@v koteAe(ó8ncav: náAw otot 

npóg GAAHAoUS Sinvéxnoav xoi úo kaweipanoav, eita elg Kai ti 

OnóAovnov ñ otacidoat xà Seva npóc «à evadvupa; 

lemm. om. Mac.Chrys. éx t åpiot® topapi S | čġn A Mac.Chrys. | oxóXov S Tr A2 | oxaciácst 

codd., corr, Meineke 


(45) Fons: Stob 3.20.46 cum lemm. 'Apvoxot£Aovc 
(= fr. 8 Heitz = fr. 107 Gigon = Ep. fr. E24 Plezia p. 27) 
= CP (P f. 130v = D ff. 119v-1207); VatMax 19.35; 
PGMax 840C; MA 34.77; sent. 11 Rose (ex La et Stob) 
^H o%x ópüc öt tv év ópyñ Stampattopévav &ánáviov ó AoyLopdc Gzmoënuet, 
gedyav tov Bvuòv a> zukpov tópavvov; 
fi om. CP VatMax PGMax MA 


= Photii opusc. par. 193 (anon.). 
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(46) Fons: Stob 3.20.55 cum lemm, 'Apwacot£Aovc 
(= fr. 7 Heitz = fr. 108 Gigon = Ep. fr. E23 Plezia p. 26) 
= CP (P f. 89r = D f. 62v); VatMax 19.34; PGMax 840C; 
MA 34.75; GnBas 11; sent. 10 Rose (ex La et Stob) 

“Qonep ó kanvóc émbdxvev tas öyerç ook &Q BAénew zÓ xeipevov Ev tolg 
mootv, ottas 6 Oupóg Exaipdpevog tà Aoyvoud Enioxotel Kai tÒ 
ovpBnodpevov ¿č adtod Gronov ook éiinoi zü Stavoig npoXopeiv. 
"ApiototéAnc čġn ante textum add. GnBas | à (ante xanvüc) om. VatMax PGMax MA GnBas | fAénew] 
npoBA£xew CP VatMax PGMax npoofAénew GnBas MA | «oic om. GnBas | ovo ó] obz@ç Kal MA 
| érarpdpevoc] ènepyópevoç VatMax PGMax MA GnBas | &xonov] ütovov Stob (M4) ünovov Stob (S 
A) | é$tquot (coni. Meineke)] adinot Stob (codd.) et ceteri fontes | xpoXafeiv] npooAapeiv Stob (S A) 
npofAénew CP VatMax PGMax GnBas MA 


= Photii opusc. par. 195 (anon.). 


(47) Fons: Stob 3.20.65 cum lemm. 'Apvoxot£AXovc 
(= fr. 6 Heitz = fr. 110 Gigon) 
z CP (P f. 1317 = D f. 120); PGMax 840C; 
MA 34.76; sent. 12 Rose (ex La et Stob) 

'O Bvpóç oti ná80c, 09npt@8gç pév «fj Stabécer, ouvgxëç «062» <ñ Aner, 
oKAnpov 8ë koi Bioiov ti Suvdper, $óvov aitiov, oupudopüc obppaxov, 
BAGBns cuvepyóv, atipiag Kai ypnudtav dnoretac, ëtt 8ë Kai $Oopüg 
apxnyov. 

@upu@8eç CP | u&v £v «fj Stob (Tr) | 5& suppl. Stob (Frob.) | cuvexec «(i Atjyer om. Stob (Tr) | Xie] 
OAtwer PGMax MA | 8& koi] te Kai Stob (A) MA xat Stob (Frob.) | ¢évav] $óvov PGMax | 
cuuéopüc] óuxjopüg coni. Meineke | dtyiac xoi] koi dtywiac Stob (Frob. PGMax Rose | 
dxodetac] infamiae et penuriae et exitii principium coni, Buecheler andere Stob (codd.) CP PGMax 
Rose MA (codd.) 


Stob 3.37.31 = 12b 


(48) Fons: Stob 3.41.8 cum lemm. 'Apwetov£Aovs © apoph. 21 Heitz) 
= GV 58; AV2.6; CP (P f. 89: = D f. 62v); VatMax 20.35; PGMax 
848A; MA 25.44; GnBas 17; Semenov p. 198; Ars p. 122 
"ApvotoxéAng époxmeic bnó tvog ti 6vokoAdratóv čottv £v tÂ Big, eine, "tò 
conv à un Set XoAsiv." 
"AptotoréAng] ó adtdg GV AV2 VatMax PGMax MA GnBas Semenov Ars | òró tvog om. Stob (S Br) 


GV AV2 PGMax | 500xoXov AV2 GvoxoAdcepov Stob (Br) MA | «6 om. Stob (A) GV MA | éotw 
post Bi@ ponunt MA AV2 | à pi dei AoAeiv om. GV AV2 ü 8ñ Aadeiv CP (D) ñ AdAetw à Sei MA 


CP (P f. 149" = D f. 1361, Dem. Phal.) = FL 175 = FM 186 (Anptitpiog Ééporcmosic ti 
SvoKoddatov év dvOpámotc, "gouomh" En). Locus non inventus inter Dem. Phal. fr. Vide etiam App. 
IV.4, 28. 


(49) Fons: Stob 4.4.18 cum lemm. 'Aptocot£AXovc 
= CP (P f. 89r = D f. 62v); VatMax 9.50; PGMax 780A (= sent. 6 Heitz); 
AM 1008A; MA 9.57; ibid. 28.30; GnBas 438; Semenov p. 106; 
sent. 6 Rose (ex La et Lb); CPG Apost. 5.90A (= fr. 78 Gigon) 
Aci tods vov Éyovtag tv Suvactevévrav uů Sud tàs ápyxàc GAAG Sid và 
Gpetas SavudfeoGa1, iva <ñç zúxnç uetanrecoúonç TOV adtav éyKapiov 
GELGvta. 
lemm. om. Stob (Br) | 6 abrdc eine ante textum add. GnBas | tig om. PGMax | a&odvtor MA 
Ex Arist. Ep. ad Philipp. (= E2.5-6 Plezia p. 30): Sei yap tods voOv ... GAAG Stà z@v &pyóv KTA. 
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(50a) Fons: Stob 4.20a.32 cum lemm. 'Apuoxoxë)oos 

(= dict. Arist. Cyr. Giannantoni IV E 4) 

= GPI 257; Ars p. 122 (= apoph. 39 Heitz) 
AptototéAng ó Kupnvotoç $tÀócoQoc épwmbeig dró tivos ei ó pas Evexa 
Tig cvvovotac yiyvetat, "oU," Zon, "Stà toto, oUt dvev tovtov." 
lemm. om. Stob (S) addito lemm. M (dpiototéłovo) A (ápiato^, o corr. in t, add. nn A2), 
Aptotiznoo coni. Meineke | 'AptototéAnc ó Kupmvotoç #tAócotoç ($14óco$oc om. GPI )] ó avtog 
(post Arist.) Ars 'Apiorumoç cod. Par. gr. 1985 teste Gaisfordo (vide ad Stob 4.20a.32) | nó *tvoç om. 
Stob (S) GPI Ars | Évexev GPI | «fc om. Stob (Tr) GPI | yivetor Stob (M Tr) GPI Ars | oo veu] 
ovte õixa coni, Meineke 


(50b) Fons: Ars pp. 119-120 (= apoph. 37 Heitz) 
'AptovotéAnc, ó Nixouáyov koi Deatidoc, v]v puktov dpiteto ioótqra 
ebvotac áviiotpodov' tabtng 8& tiv pév elvat ovyyevichv, thy 8& &porcuetv, 
tiv 8& Sevuwñv' eivat 8ë Kai tov ëpota pi póvov cuvovotac, GAAG Kai 
QU 0coó]tac. 
isdéenta scripsi (cum DL 5.31) i8émta Ars | avttotpddov scripsi (cum DL 5.31) ávtíotpoġov Ars | 
litteras -0006- verbi $U.0codíag seclusi (cf. DL 5.31) 


: Cf. DL 5.31 (Arist): tiv 1€ oiriav dpitero Lodmta ebvolac àvtiotpópov' cats 8Ë thy uàv 
elvat ovyyevuciy, thy 58 Eparucty, tiv 8Ë Eevueiiv. elvan 8& kai tov Época pù póvov ouvouotaç, 
GAGE Kai oudfocod]iac, 


Stob 4.21a.11 = 21, 421a.14 = 29 


(51) Fons: Stob 4.31d.112 cum lemm. 'AptoxovéAovg 
(= sent. 20 Heitz = sent. 20 Rose = fr. 80 Gigon) 
Kpeittov npóc evdapoviay éAácvo kexcro8o ñ 101A petà $86vov' Kal yàp 
xaAAtov Kal f5tov ó Bloc ooxoc. 
xpeivio S M A | àv post ebdamoviay add. M A 10x06 6 Bloc S 


= Photii opusc. par. 191 (anon.). 


(52) Fons: Stob 4.34.60 cum lemm. 'AptoxovéXovg 
(= sent. 21 Heitz = fr. 81 Gigon; vide ad sent. 20 Rose) 
Ti ydp £ovv üvOponoc; dobeveiaç bndderyya, Kaipod Adovpov, Tóync 
Totyvuov, HEtAantAGEMS edv, PBdvov Kai cupidopüc nAdotvy6, zÓ SÈ AOLTOV 
pAéypa Kai xoAn. 


= Photii opusc. par. 191 in fine (anon.). 


(53) Fons: Stob 4.51.19 cum lemm. ‘Aptis totéi00g 
, , =CPG Apost. 4.54d 
‘AprotoréAnc Eqn, "&ouerov yap tò tig zexponévnç ot xakóv." 
AptototeAns En om. Stob (S) Apost. | yap om. Stob (S) Apost. | got post portov transp. Stob (S) 
Apost. |'AptovotéAnc post textum add. Apost. 


Ars p. 88 (anon.). 
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Apophthegmata ex Gnomologiis Profanis 


* 


(54) Fons: GV 49 
= WA 77; AV2.3; CP (P f. 147* = D f. 1337); Sbordone p. 117 no. 14 

‘ApiototéAns ó $iÀócoQoG idv véov onovddCovta repi tac Béas, “Spa,” 
elnev, "@ veavioxe, pù onovbáGov zepi tò Boða étépouc adtdg pnõèv 
GELov oxüç 9&ac." 

*Apuororé)nç ó orrdoogoc] ò adtdg WA AV2 CP 6 $úócotoç om. AV2 | véov] veavioxov WA AV2 
CP | oxovbátovta] onovSatov čvta WA | 0éaç] véac Sbord. | dpa eixev] š$n dpa WA CP | à 
veavioxe om. WA à om, CP | uñ] if xov AV2 | oxov5ótov] orovbátovra Sbord. | Gedoac@ar 
Sbord. | unëëv ttov oxfic 66ac] Eros 06ac yén WA CP pndév d&tov G£ac katahinng AV2 äktoç 
fic Sac Sbord. 


Cf. AIIM 91 (Gavéinnny Kexoopnpévny xat èni 6éav mopeuonévnv Laxpdms toàv einev “ody 
‘iva Gedon, yóvat, zopeúet, GAX' iva GcafQc", Soc.) = FM 249 = FL 236 = Giannantoni I C 392. 
Simile dict. hab. GPT 27 et Ael. VH 7.10 (= Giannantoni I C 62). 


GV 50 = 24 


(55) Fons: GV 51 
= WA 82 
'O aùtòç Epwmmbeic dnd twos 81à ti ol Buldvrior AáXot eiotv, £ingv "ön ëm) 
100 otdpatos OiKototv." 
elnev] on WA | otopion WA 


Cf. GnBas 472; Ogóxpitoc ó Xiog EAOdv eic tò Bučávtiov Kal edpady atnods TOAAG AnAoviac 
£0Aóyac (n, "peg ëm) toô otdpatos olxette.” 


GV 52 =37b 


(56) Fons: GV 53 
= WA 71; AppGn 13 (cf. apoph. 40 Heitz) 
‘O aótóg špozn0glç dnd tivoc ti kvOpmnog tcov &xer be eine, "tò 
evepyetetv.” 
6 abtdc] 'Apuozoré)2mç WA 'Apiototéàng ó #$tAócoóoç AppGn | dnd twos om. WA AppGn | 
toov Eyer} Éxev ónotov WA AppGn | elnev] ëp Wa AppGn 


CP (P f. 89" = D f. 64, post Dem.) = VatMax 8.26 = AM 877B (= Dem. apoph. 34) = MA 4.49 = 
GnBas 214. Cf. VatMax 14.27 (cum lemm. éx tév ‘Enixtijtov Tooxpdtoug = DIE 16) = MA 3.74 = 
PGMax 773B (Democ.) = AM 926D (= Isoc. fr. 34). Cf. DIE 10 (ex Pal. 10, GnBarocc 8, FM 6 = FL 6) 
= Democ. D-K 68 B302.186, DIE 16 (ex Pal. 16, CP P f. 140°, GnBarocc 9, FM 15 = FL 18), DIE 98 
(ex Pal. 77); AV1.195 (Praxagoras); Bertini Malgarini 172 (606); Clitarch. no. 63 et Senecae Monita 
p. 18 no. 10 (quid est beneficia dare? imitari deum). Alia parallela adnotavit Sternbach GV 53. 


(57) Fons: GV 54 
= WA 86 (inter Aristidis dicta); AppGn 19 
'O atóc 6eaoápevóc tiva <olç 100 natpdc dnerraic dx0óugvov eine, "uil eic 
1006 Aóyovc adtod dxópAene, ueupákvov, GAM Etc tà onAyx va." 
ax00] a9: WA (cod.) 
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(58) Fons: GV 55 
= WA 87 (inter Aristidis dicta) 
'O abtòg &ón zobç ånardeútovg év tois CGot vexpots nepinatetv. 
Son] eine WA 


Cf. JG 748 (oi ácóvetot ëv tic tâo vexpoic &oikaciv, anon.) = DIE 224 (ex GnBarocc 201). 


(59) Fons: GV 56 
= WA 88 (inter Aristidis dicta) 
'O attic ovvndopévon tivdg aŭt Sti Alékavõpov paðnthv Exet, "ékxeivo," 
Eon, "ovvýðov öt 'ApiotozéAnv donynthy exe.” 
'AAébavëpoç WA (corr. Wachsmuth) | pa®ntàv om. WA (suppl. Wachsmuth) | gn coni, Stembach 
onor GV (cod.) | 'Aptororé)mç WA (corr. Wachsmuth) 


(60) Fons: GV 57 
= AV2.5 
'O adtdg ón, "ueyáAovc xph Aauáver picbotg <rapà tv pobntdv tods 
SSacKdAov,,> nape èv vv ebovdyv, Sti TOAAG GhEdotvrar, napa 6ë tv 
dovdy, Ste 1013. npáypata wavOdvovtes napéxovot coic 9v8dakovov." 
AajBéverv xph AV2 xph om. GV (cod.) sed deiv in mg. add. | xopáà tév paOntóv tod¢ diSacKdAovs 
supplevi (cf. GV 355) 


GV 355 ('lookpáeng £Aeye “peydaoug Sei AapBávew pio000c «zapáà tOv> paðntÂv tod 
&éackáXovc, napa pev x&v edpvdv, ótt NOAAG pavOdvovor, Tapa 8Ë z@v dpvÂv, xt rokov xónov 
map£youov", Isoc.) = CP (P f. 153" = D f. 140, post Hieronem) = VatMax 17.57 = MA 3848 = GPI 
162 = PGMax 825B (post dict. "Capionis", cf. ad no. 30 supra) = Semenov p. 170 ( anon.). Cod. Bar. 
51 no. 4 (Isoc.). Exc. e ms. flor. Io. Dam. 2.13.145 (ò atóc, scil. Aristippus?) = Giannantoni IV A 6; 
cf. ad no. 30 supra. 


GV 58 = 48,59 = 15, 98 = 67, 137 = 27, 138 = 16, 139 = 12b 


(61) Fons: GV 140 
= WA 75; CP (P f. 147” = D f. 133"); VatMax 34.30; PGMax 896D (= apoph. 
30 Heitz); AM 1185B; MA 45.28; GPI 208; GnBas 34; Semenov p. 281; 
Studemund p. 4 n. 2; FA f. 1187; Ars p. 122; 
Boissonade Anec. Gr. III p. 467 (ex cod. Par. 2991A) 
'O aùtòç 6cacápevog veavickov Katmppvapévov, pnõèv 8ë énvotápgevov, 
"veavioke," ë$, "oloç pév 6oketc oeavtÂ elvat, éyà yevotunv: oloç 58 +ñ 
dAnBEig dndpyxeErs, toroðtoi pov ol £x8pol yévotvco." 
'O aixóc] "AptozovéAnc WA CP VatMax PGMax AM MA GPI GnBas FA Stud. Ars | ë$n veavioke 
MA Boiss. (É$n post kavappvapévov transp. Boiss.) | unëËv 5& éxtotépevov om. PGMax MA Boiss. 
ôè om. GnBas (codd.) | pèv] u£v 8ñ WA uot AM Stud. Boiss. | cavo] od ceavth WA aùòtòç VatMax 


PGMax AM MA GPI GnBas FA Stud. Ars ceavtdv Boiss. | pov] por WA (pov cod., corr. Wachsmuth) 
AM GnBas Stud. | yévowvo] yévovra CP (P) 


Cf. Bertini Malgarini 143: &AAXoc 18v tiva peyahavyovpevov. &o' avt Kal pydév övra Agyer 


npóg RE "olog uv elvat 8oxeiz, zoto0roç yevolymv ëY6, oloç ëË kar &Ańðetrav el, ol ëx0pot 
pov Yévouvro." 


GY 141 =29 
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(62) Fons: GV 142 

= WA 76; AppGn 16 
'O abtds thc eberdeic Etarpisas SAgye Baváoruov pedixpatov civar. 
Gavdowov éreye AppGn | 9avácuia pedixpata WA 


DL 6.61 (Diog. = Giannantoni V B 209). MA 56.60 (post Diog.). Cf. Bertini Malgarini 124: GhAog 
elmev tàc evetseic yovaixas peAixpatov etvar Savdcyiov. 


(63) Fons: GV 143 
= AppGn 17; FMarc 318 = JG 953 cum lemm. 'AptotoxéAovc (B) 
'O abdtic Ednoev óuotov elvai tov z@v dvOpanwv Btov okú: Exatépwbev yàp 
abtod TÀ ÖKPA xiKpà voyxóvovow. 
6 ab10c £$noev om. FMarc JG | épnoey] einev AppGn | Ópovov ... ovg] orxi@ Éowev elvai 
(elvat om. FMarc) 6 t&v é&vOpdnav Bloc FMarc JG (elvat secl. Odorico cum FMarc) | éxatépa 
AppGn | zuyxáveu AppGn FMarc JG 


(64) Fons: GV 144 
= WA 78; FM 165 = FL 155; AM 961C (= apoph. 33 Heitz) 
'AptototéAng Seacdpevos peipákiov mpaiCdpevoy, "ook atoydvn,” gon, “StL 
thc bboems ävõpa og NoLnodons Eavtov teOfvokac;" 
"ApiotozéAnc] ó abtdg WA FM FL | ópaitóuevov] Kadronitopevoy FM FL | éxounsdons FL | 
éavedv cb ceOriokac WA oeavtòv teOhAvKas FM FL 


CP (P f. 148" = D f. 135", 6 ao1óc post ypatc) = MA 48.29 (Ó axóc i8Óv peipdKiov 
xoXXaeniGópevov Kal apaiCépevov, KTA., post Men.). Diogeni probabiliter adsignandum. Cf. DL 6.65 
(Diog. = Giannantoni V B 403): 8v note veavickov 8nXvvópevov, "ook atcyóvg," Edn, "xeipovo 
tig $0ceec nepi ceavtod BovXAevóuevoc; ñ uév yap oe dv6pa énotmoe, ob 8Ë ceavtòv Biby 
yovaixa elvat." 


(65) Fons: GV 145 
= WA 79; FL 156 = FM 166 (= apoph. 42 Heitz) 
'O adtds Špoxn0glç ti ioxvpdtepdv otv Gvëpudvroç einev, "GvOponoc 
&vaicOntoc." 
6 atvoc] 'AptototéAnc WA | Voxopóxatov FL FM (woxpdtatov coni. Meineke) | &v6piávtoc om. FL 
FM | elnev] ëm WA FL FM 


GV 516 (Stilpo) = Stob 3.4.88 (= no. 184 Döring). Cum lemm. Aicómzov, JG 959 (coo ç 
£pomelc). GnBarocc 213 (anon.). 


(66) Fons: GV 146 
= WA 80; AppGn 18 
"ApiototéAns eine vobc drardsedtous póvy th poppi tv Onpiav Siadepery. 
"Apiovot£Anc] ó abtd¢ WA AppGn | 51a6épew tv mptov AppGn 
Stob 3.4.89 ("KAeávenc Eon" = SVF I Cleanth. fr. 517) = Stob 2.31.64 (post Cleanth.) = CP (P f. 


125Y = D f. 113Y) = VatMax 17.51 = PGMax 824D = AM 936B = Semenov p. 169 = MA 38.46 (cum 
lemm. xo adtod post Demonactem). 
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(66. Fons: Cod. Pal. gr. 297 f. 117r no. 21 
(loc. cit. a Sternbach ad GV 206) 
"ApiototéAns Eon Kpetooov cic kópakac eunecetv fj cic kóñakaç ol pev yap 
1üc cápkac &oOtLovo, oi è thy yoxhy Avpatvovtat. 


Cf. DL 6.4 (Antisth. = Giannantoni V A 131): xpetttov &Aeye, kaðá ¿motv ‘Exdtav £v tails 
Xpeíatc, eic xópakac ñ eic kóXakac éunecetiv’ ol pév yap vexpoúç, ot 58 (@vzoç EaPiovotv (cf. 
Stob 3.14.17). Idem hab. Bertini Malgarini 41 (Antisth.). Cf. GV 206 (Dem.): ó aùtòç Eon tov xóAaka 
wbro Suapépery 100 xópaxoc, ü ó pév COveac, ó 58 vexpotc EoSier, Idem hab. GnBas 242 (Dem.) = 
GnHom 69a (post Phocion.) = Dem. apoph. 8. Vide alia testimonia ad GV 206, GnBas 242, Bertini 


Malgarini 41. 


(67) Fons: WA 3 
= GV 98; CP (P f. 146v = D ff. 1319-132"); VatMax 4.17; 

PGMax 748A; MA 40.33; GPI 94; GnBas 424; Semenov p. 43 

"Ade§avipa tH BacUuset ékróvri éni tov nÓAegov ‘AptototéAns Éón, 
“nepipevov tò 1ÉAeiov Tig hkias [eic atEnow tot odpatoc] xai tóte 
noréper.” ó 5& 'Axé&avópoc Eon, “poPodpar ui) nepipévov tò xéAe1ov tfj 
Tukio thv tig veózmqoç TOALAV ánoAéoo." 
'Axebóávépo 16 Bacu.eti EEvdva] z@ aoc eEvdv GV to adtod £Etóvwc VatMax PGMax MA GPI 
6 abò é&tov CP 'AXetávbpov é&tóvroc GnBas | tov om. GnBas | nepipewov PGMax | ei aüËnotv 
100 odatog om. GV VatMax PGMax MA GPI GnBas, secl. Wachsmuth | ó 8& popoñpor etre 
VatMax PGMax MA GPI GnBas ó 52 &n qopotuat GV | xoc post ph add. GnBas | thy téApav 
Gnorgow cfi vedtnt0g GPI 


WA 71 = $6, 72 = 27, 73 = 16 


(68) Fons: WA 74 
«'O» adbtdg év HOrxoic eine, "vvocópe8o thy qetépav póc, tò yàp uQ 
Gnopeiv ñ 8600 gon toô návr' Eiddt0¢ ñ M0ou toô dvoto0ñtou Kal pndéev 
£i6ótoc." 
6 suppl. Wachsmuth | ëv ñ@ucotç WA év ünopnüiotc coni. Lortzing 


WA 75 = 61, 76 = 62, 77 = 54, 78 = 64, 79 = 65, 80 = 66 


(69) Fons: WA 81 
z CP (P f. 147v = D f. 133r) 
'O aotóc ÉAeye, "tov pév Siöóvta xápw Sei napaypfiua émAravOdvecbar, tov 
8ë Aopóvta Sià navtòç pepvioban.” 
Set} xph CP 


VatMax 8.51 (Dem.) = PGMax 776A (= Dem. apoph. 68) = MA 4.50 = GnBas 223a = Semenov p. 
93. Cf. Bertini Malgarini 101 (dXXoc). Cf. etiam Senecae Monita p. 19 no. 31: beneficii accepti 
numquam oblivisci oportet, dati protinus. 


WA 82 = 55, 83 = 37b, 86 = 57, 87 = 58, 88 = 59 
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(70% Fons: AV1.9 
= Sbordone p. 120 no. 37; Sbordone p. 122 no. 107 
‘AptototéAng éxoboas öt TTAótov abtov kakâç Aéyet Son, “ei pèv @AAoç eine 
601, pt} Moteve, si 8Ë aids dxobous day yéAA et, Kayo co dno." 
“Aprowréans Gxoóoac] ‘Apiototéans sixóvtoç twoc Sbord. 37 Sbord. 107 | adtdv Kak@ç] xotà od 
Ayer Sbord. 37 ce xaxác Sbord. 107 | ei ... cor] ei pv é% dAXov dxotous anayyéArErs por Sbord. 


107 | «à eindve post pi mioteve add. Sbord. 107 | ei ... ánayyéñieiç] ei 88 aùtòç éxeivov 
ppitovtoc dxoócac xal anayyéArErs not Sbord. 107 | éyó cot oó mote Sbord. 37 Sbord. 107 


Vide App. IV.2. Cf. ATIM 90 (anon.): £éva oi apáóo5a veavickov Aéyovtóc tig npóc adtüv 
&nexpivato, "ei u&v nap’ GAXov vaca. &krjkooc jh mioteve, ei 8Ë od Sucyzupith, Syd cot où 
moreso." 


(71) Fons: AV1.10 
= Sbordone p. 120 no. 39; Studemund p. 5 no. 12; GnBarocc 254; Boissonade 
Anec. Gr. II p. 467 (ex cod. Par. gr. 2991A); Ars p. 120 (= apoph. 38 Heitz) 

'O adtds Epwrneic nó «voc 81d ti néyoç Sv piKpav yovaixa Éynuev, Eon, 
"KaK@V EKAOYIV ROLObpEvos tò &Adxvotov sEereE Gury.” 
Š abtdc] ‘AptototéAns Sbord. GnBarocc Stud. Boiss. | ónó twos om. GnBarocc Stud. Boiss. Ars | 
yovaixa mkpàv Boiss. | Érnuac GnBarocc ËXoBev Boiss. | yovaika post ëynpe ponit Ars | Eon] eine 
GnBarocc Ars Boiss. (post eine add. &5e1 pe Boiss.) | t00 xakoó GnBarocc Ars vóv xakáv Boiss. | 
nomoápevoç GnBarocc Ars notodpevov Boiss. |  Erattov Boiss. | é&eXeEdynv] úperuodnnv 
GnBarocc Ars Xofeiv Boiss. 


ATIM 30 (Democ.). AM 1092A-B (Democ. = Democ. fr. FPG I p. 351 no. 180). Locus non inventus 
apud D-K. MA 56.53 (Philox.). 


(72) Fons: AVI.11 
= Sbordone p. 120 no. 40; CP (P f. 88: = D f. 61v = S f. 147r) 
'O abróg ÉAeyev, "aipod ónóvepov Boer fj vc &mOvutag xoAóGew f Sud 
taútaç koAdGeo8o1." 
6 abtdc ... BooAet ñ] kpeiocov CP | tadtac] tac émtevpiag CP 


DIE 183 (ex Pal. 133, GnBarocc 133, FM 79) = AM 813A (post Epict.): aipod npdtepov zàç 
EmOvpiag corde ñ Sa tàc EmOvpiag koAóteoot. Idem hab. Flor. duo no. 90 (Sext.). 


(73) Fons: AV1.12 

'O abtéc éAeyev, “Soa pre dnd thyng ute bn’ dváykng ute ċor Ocio, 
$votkà A€yetar, otov nip, Sop, düp, xaAala, kepavvoi, npnotipes, ğvepor." 

Cf. Doxogr. Gr. (Aetii Placita) 1.1 p. 274-275 = Plu. De placit. phil. 875B; &otw o0v Kath tov 
'ApiototéAnv odors ápyi Ktvijoeoc Kal npeptac, év d xpdtws éotl Kal ob katà cuu BeBncóç zóvro: 
yàp Tà Opapeva, doa price dnd vóync pte Ono dvayenc wire got! Beia púte toradmy aitiay exer, 
goorKd A€yetat Kal ovo Eyer iðiav, olov Yñ xp 0500 cp púta Cha, Et. Sè «abra và ywópeva, 
SpBpor xdAaCar Kepavvol mpnorfipes dveyor. 


(74) Fons: AV1.13 
'O aùtòç ÉAeyev, "obdév npáxov tehectovpyeitar tod BpéQouc, GAA’ dpa 
6X0v." 
Cf. Doxogr. Gr. (Aetii Placita) V.17 p. 427 = Plu. De placit. phil. 907E: ti mp@rov 


telecrovpyettat év ti Yootpi; oi Erwucoi dua Xov YËyveo0ot. "ApuototéAnc mparov viv óoópüv 
Gç 1póntv vedi. 
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(75) Fons: AV1.14 
‘O attics tov yañatiav onol YLveoBou 616 tò Kad tóðe tò pépog ToD ovpavod 
koOectávat tiv oxt&v tñç Yñç Kal tov fiiov uà navy nepipariCety zÓ thv 
yv yevóuevov. 
Cf. Doxogr. Gr. (Aetii Placita) UL1 p. 365 = Plu. De placit. phil. 893A: "Ava&ayópac thy oxváv 


hg fic Kata z68g zÓ Epos tovac9ot 100 obpavod, Stay bnd thy Yiv ó ñkuoç yevdpevos ph návta 
nepparin. 


(76) Fons: AV1.15 
Ottos napakahoúuevos Coypadiicar Tóxnv čypaye tpoxóv. 


(77) Fons: AVI.118 
= Sbordone p. 123 no. 113 
"ApiototéAnc Eon yfpac xol nevia 800 tpavpata 6ucOEpánevca. 
Vmnápxovot post papata add. Sbord. 


GV 532 (Stratonicus) = AV2.137 (post Pythag.). VatMax 41.46 (post Philem.) = PGMax 920B 
(Democ.) = AM 1056A (anon.) = MA 49.48 (post Pl.). DIE 135 (ex Pal. 106, CP P f. 143", GnBarocc 
171, FM 64, FL 63). JG 283 (anon.). JG 721 (Democ., ubi habes vócoc pro Yñpoç). 


AV2.3 = 54,4 = 24, 5 = 60, 6 = 48,7 = 20 


(78) Fons: AV2.8 
'O aùtòg té) oç vareta ÉAeye tò éavtòv aiey0vecOat. 


(79) Fons: AV2.9 
= Studemund p. 5 no. 15 
'O abtés paxpav voorjoac vócov, Exel dveppdoOn, "onéuvnoev fiiic," Edn, "ñ 


vóocoç pů péya dpoveiv." | o 
vócov vóconaag Stud. | nei] ác Stud. | čġn post áveppáo®n transp. Stud. | Əvýtovç (sic) óvvac post 
textum add. Stud. 


Stob 3.21.15 (Alexandrus Magnus). CP (P f. 1127 = D f. 90") = PGMax 896C = VatMax 34.27 = 
AM 1186A = GnBas 33 = Semenov p. 280. Plu. Reg. et imper. apoph. 182B (Antigonus). 


(80) Fons: FM 164 (= apoph. 41 Heitz) 
= FL 154 
"ApiototéAns épermmBelg nod Katoikototy at Modom gon, "Ev toic woxoic 
TOV #tÀorxóvov." 
Cf. dict. Diog. ex papyro Michigan inv. 41 (= Giannantoni V B 387): Avoyévnc ó #ócoqoç 
EpamOeic roô ai Mosar katotobctv, én’ £v toic tóv memoarëógunévov wuxdic. Idem hab. Nic. 
Progymn. p. 23.3-5 (= PL. sent. 19b). Cf. Hermog. Progymn. p. 5.29-30: Thdtav Egnoev 1àc Moboas 


èv taig yeyais vOv edovdv oikeiv. épwrnPeic nod oiKoóciw ai Mosar év toic tÓv 
nardevopévav, én, yoxaic (= Pl. sent. 19a = chreia no. 52 Hock-O'Neil p. 333). 


FM 165 (FL 155) = 64, FM 166 (FL 156) = 65 
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(81.1) Foñs: Sbordone p. 117 no. 16 
"AptototéAng AdAw meputeoGv einev, "aŭpıóv og nod Éoxa pà ideiv;" 


Theophrasto (cf. ad 81.ii) aut Theocrito probabiliter adsignandum. Vide GV 331 (6 aùtòç AGA 
nepineody elnev, “adpiov og rod čotar ph iôeiv;" = Thphr. no. 452) = AV2.32. Cf. Stob 3.33.15: 
@eóxpuroç Špeom8Eglç dnd áboAécy ov örov aŭpıov adv Syouto, "Ónov" Zon "ÈYÒ aÈ ook Syopat.” 


(81.ii) Fons: Sbordone p. 118 no. 17 
'O adtdg £poTnÜrig ind tivog ti onv Épog etne, "náO0c wuxñç 
oxoAatovons.” 


Theophrasto adsignandum. Vide GV 332 (Thphr.) = AV2.33 = AV1.70 (6 aùtòç post Hegesiam) = 
FM 270 (Theano) = FL 257. Idem Theophrasto tribuit Lib. Progymn. p. 97 = Thphr. no. 558 = chreia 
no, 66 Hock-O'Neil p. 342. ATIM 39 (Democ.). Cf. Bertini Malgarini 110: GAAoc EparnPels ti ċott 
Époc einev’ voyfic ná0oç ápyotonc. Alia testimonia habes ad Thphr. no. 558. 


Sbordone p. 120 no. 37 = 70, ibid. no. 40 = 72, 
ibid. p. 122 no. 107 = 70, ibid. p. 123 no. 113 = 77 


Studemund p. 4 n. 2, vide 61 et 108; ibid. p. 5 no. 12 = 71, 
ibid. p. 5 no. 13 = 13, ibid. p. 5 no. 14 = 20, ibid. p. 5 no. 15 = 79 


(82) Fons: Studemund p. 5 no. 16 (post 79 supra) 
'O adtdc £Aeye 1obc ui OpyiCouévovs éġ' oic Set ñutouc, tog 8ë &9' ol pÀ 
Set Gvoto0ñzouç todg 82 dvexouévovg éni t. xpomndaxiCecdar 
dvbpan<o8>adetc, _ 
avSpan<od>abetc scripsi avdpandderc Stud. 


Ex Arist. EN 1126a 4-8: ot yàp uù ópyuCónevou ëq' ofc Sei NALOL01 Sokodow elvat, xai oi ui 
dh Sei ps’ Ste pnë' ofc Sei Soxei yap odK aicOdvesbar Ob3E Xuneio0at, uii OpyiGdpevdc te ODK 
eivat dpovrixds, tò 88 npommAaxitóuevov avéxeo8ar Kai td¢ olkeíouç meptopáv avpanodddec. 
Cf. Auct. Arist. p. 237 nn. 71-72 (ex EN 1126a): non irasci in quibus oportet, insipientis est. 
Injuriantem sustinere et servilem sive familarem despicere, servile est. Similem sententiam habes inter 
Sent. phil. ex. Arist. col. 1010C: irasci in quibus non oportet et non irasci in quibus oportet insipientis 
est. 


(83) Fons: Studemund p. 5 no. 17 
'O avdtds ón kowóv eivai tov Ünvov vuxfic Kal cdpatos. otttov 5È adtod tÒ 
Gvo@upto0ëv dnd 100 Ocipaxos oypóv eic tods nepi tijv Kedah tónouc ÈK 
tis &xokeurévng 1potfic. 
úvaðvuiaðèv scripsi åva@vmacðèv Stud. 


Cf. Doxogr. Gr. (Aetii Placita) V.25 p. 436-437 = Plu. De placit. phil. 909F 20 sqq.: 'Apiototé£Ang 
Kotvóv u£v Ünvov odj.orcoc KOL voyfic. aitiov 8' abro 16 üvaGopiaOev bypdv amd tod 06poxoç eic 
rode nepi viv kedaXiv vónouc Èk «fic Unoxeuévnc tpoófic. Cf. Arist. de somno 453b 11-14, 457b 6 
sqq. Vide etiam Auct. Arist. p. 202 no. 79: somnus causatur ex evaporatione cibi quae ascendit ad 
cerebrum et infrigidata descendit et facit somnum, unde post cibum fortem sunt somni validi. 


(84) Fons: Bertini Malgarini 137 
&AXog einev épouévov 'Apuororé)ouç l'AAcEávópá «à Baone] ti abt 
TpoxEerpioorto ei tfi; BaoU.eloc &ykporciic yévntar’ "oddsév GAXo" Edn "nopéEo 
ñ Onep ó kotpóc åppóðtov énvip£yet" 
Épouévov coni. Bert. Malg. épayévou cod. | 'AAeEávópo 16 Baoue seclusi | npoyerpicoro Scripsi 
npoxetpricoro Bert. Malg. | nap£&o scripsi xopé&at Bert. Malg. 
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(85) Fons: CPG Mantissa Proverbiorum 2.98 cum lemm. 'AptavotéAovc 
= Cramer Anec. Gr. Par. vol. HI 2.98 (= fr. 76,3 Gigon) 
Tiker yap, donep énoiv ñ napora, kópoç pév fpi, dnavdevoia Sé uec 
&Eovoíag ävorav. 


Ex Arist. Protrept. Vide App. HI infra. 


(86) Fons: Codex Baroccianus gr. 51 no. 20 
'ApwototéAng ÉpornOEig napá tivo iatpod iðtótov "x@ç y&yovac Aiav 
yépov;" on, "Sión ook ëxpnodunv cot iatpô." 


CP (P f. 144! = D f, 128", ood¢) = AM 953B. GnBarocc 155 (6096¢). JG p. 261 no. 7 (oo$óQ). 
AV1.86 (Paus.). Cf. Plu. Apoph. Lac. 231A (Paus.). Vide alia parallela quae collegit Kindstrand ad loc. 


(87) Fons: Pap. Sorbonne 2150 (ed. Gallo II p. 349 = Pack no. 1990) 
Avoylévng ó kvvixó[c $Aóc0Qoc Épern8elc oró tvog 
t &o]uv &vOpon[oc, einev 
Je 'AptotoxéMmc 
]nv va. Joerl 


Apophthegmata et Sententiae ex Florilegiis Sacro-profanis 


(88) Fons: CP (P f. 88° = D 61" = S f. 1477) 
= VatMax 14.24; PGMax 812B (= sent. 8 Heitz); MA 3.75; 
GnBas 465; Semenov p. 145; Boissonade Anec. Gr. I p. 117 
(CTNOMAI ex cod. Par. gr. 1630) cum lemm. 'AptovotéAovUg 
<Todv edydpevov Set opévipov eiva, pi) Adm ti xakóv eoSópevoc żavtô. 
“AptotoréAang einev ante textum add. GnBas | mac post wh add. GnBas 


= AM 925D (cum lemm. Kat a0100 = Isoc.). 


(89) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 61v = S f. 147r) 
= VatMax 23.20; PGMax 860B (= sent. 13 Heitz); AM 1048D; MA 
39.58; GnBas 23; Semenov p. 220; sent. 14 Rose (ex La et AM) 
Xp? tov vióv 600A0v elva tod natpóc ñ zÓv oikétrv: ó HEV yàp $ócgt Tod 
no1póc SodAdc otuv, 6 6& vóuo. 
Xplil 'ApttoséXnc xph pmol GnBas | u&ÀAov ante ñ suppl. Rose 


(90) Fons: CP (P f. 88r = D f. 61") 
= VatMax 46.17; PGMax 937A (= Ep. fr. E25 Plezia p. 27); AM 965D; 
MA 31.53; GnBas 41; Semenov p. 305; sent. 18 Rose (ex La et Lb); 
CPG Apost. 3.29A (- fr. 77 Gigon) 
"ALL Qua uéyiotóv &cuv, où tò kexpfio8at vuelo, GAAG tò GELov abtóv elvat 
vopuíGeo8o1. 


"ApiototéAng ginev ante textum add. GnBas | tò (post 09)] «à CP (P) | tò vui Kexpfjo8ar GnBas | 
avtov VatMax PGMax AM MA GnBas | eivat VatMax om. | vopiteotat secludere malim 


Cf. Senecae Monita p. 19 no. 15: dignitas est non usum honoribus sed dignum esse. 
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(91) Fons: CP (P f. 88r-v = D f. 61°) 
Odtas Giv tpoatpot, óc ite bad tv Buvatetépov xataópoveioBat unte 
twig kataóeecvépotc poßepòç civar. 


= VatMax 1.40 (post Plu.) = PGMax 728B = AM 794D = Semenov p. 9. Cf. Senecae Monita p. 21 
no. 52: Sic vive, ut nec a superiore contemnaris nec ab inferiore timearis. 


(92) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 61") 
= VatMax 20.34; PGMax 848A (= sent. 11 Heitz); MA 25.43; 
GnBas 16; Semenov p. 198; sent. 13 Rose (ex La et Lb) 
'O pi ciò cwonüv ook olde SuxAÉyeotat. 
"AprowréAng einev ante textum add. GnBas | ob5é post oùx otse add. VatMax PGMax MA 


Cf. Senecae Monita p. 30 no. 175, Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 73.23-24 (Sen.), Publ. Syr. p. 95 prov. 120 
et Ps. Sen. De moribus no. 29 (= Auct. Arist. p. 281): qui nescit tacere nescit loqui. 


(93) Fons: CP (P f. 88v = D ff. 61v-62r = S f. 1477) 
= VatMax 4.26; AM 804C (= sent. 2 Heitz); MA 40.40; 
Semenov p. 45; sent. 2 Rose (ex La et AM); cod. Vallicell. 

F 58 (gr. 99) f. 199r (= Di Lelio Finuoli 1971 p. 31) 
"Avópeióxepoc elvai por okei 6 z@v ExOupiav ñ «v zo)eutov xpatóv: xai 
yàp xaAendraxóv Šovuv &avtóv vuefjoat. 

6 post 4 add. VatMax 

Cf. Stob 3.17.39 (Democ.): ávópritog ody ó tv noAeuiov uóvov, GAAG Kal 6 tv nbovéov 
xpéooav. Idem hab. CP (P f. 95" = D f. 697, Democ.) = VatMax 4.11. Vide etiam Stob 3.7.25 (Democ. 
= D-K 68 B214): ávópijoc ody ó z@v noAgpiav póvov, dA Kai ó x&v ñ8ové@v xpéccav. évioi 6€ 
nohiov pèv SeondCovet, Yovausl 8Ë Sovretovow. Cf. Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 109,19 et Senecae Monita 
p. 21 nn. 65-65a (fortior est qui cupiditates quam qui hostes subicit. difficillimum enim opus est se 
vincare). Cf. etiam cod. Ottobon. gr. 192 f. 212! (vide Anach. apoph. p. 159 no. 3). 


(93.i) Fons: AM 804C 
'Avópeiog où póvov ó Kpatdv tv nodepiov dià xoi ó tv ñóovóv 
kpeicoov. GAM à tfc ávOponivng tadaim@pias. StL MOAAOL ROAAGKIC 
moAeuiov Kpatotvres Kai dAdov tivdv, yuvateiv é8o0Aeucav: Set oov náon 
Svvdper và yovorketac Oye Exgedyetv. 


= FA f. 139 (anon.). Vide parallela quae notavi ad 93 supra. 


(93.ii) Fons: AM 804C 
IíoAAo0g uëv ñ $0cig dvüpeioug dnéderte. zeipa Sè koi yopvacia 
Gvópevorépouç KATÉOTNOEV. 


CP (P f. 88"-89" = D f. 627"), vide 72 


(94) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 62r = S f. 147r) 
= VatMax 40.22; PGMax 916B (= sent. 17 Heitz); AM 1169D; 
GnBas 66; Semenov p. 430; sent. 17 Rose (ex La et Lb) 
Tò ji] aioyúvecðar kakòv dévta koxiac onepBoAn. 
6 adtdc Eqn ante textum add. GnBas 
JG p. 263 no. 23 (anon). 
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(95) Fons: CP (P f. 88v = Df. 62r = S f. 1477) 
Ed cot tò uéAXov Ker Gv tò napdv ed neig. 


= VatMax 1.41 (post Plu.) = Semenov p. 9 = AM 793D (Isoc. = Isoc. fr. 36). 


(96) Fons: CP (P f. 88v = D f. 62r = S f. 147") 
= VatMax 16.21; PGMax 817B (= sent. 9 Heitz); 
MA 16.62; sent. 8 Rose (ex La et Lb) 
Mn £Aavvov jyod 10d énatvetobar tò vovbeteicbat. 


(97) Fons: CP (P f. 887 = Df. 62r = S f. 147") 
= VatMax 12.54; PGMax 796D (= sent. 7 Heitz); AM 
892D; GnBas 461; sent. 7 Rose (ex La et AM) 
‘H nevia moXA Gv &otw švëgñç, ñ Sè axAnotia návcov. 
"AptototéAnc elnev ante textum add. GnBas 


= Semenov p. 131 (post Plu.). Cf. Publ. Syr. p. 49.1.7: inopiae desunt multa, avaritiae omnia. Idem 
hab. Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 90,15 (Sen.). 


(97.i) Fons: PGMax 796D 
(97.i-x subiunguntur post 97; vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
Mnénose paxaptoets dvOpanov ém nAooto kal S6En, távta yap tà votato 
1üv dyaððv tátovi nioe 6é6evat. 
SéSerat] fortasse Sésotar 


= CP (P f. 138" = D f. 121", Democ. = D-K 68 B302.745) = VatMax 12.56 = GnBas 245 = Semenov 
P. 131 = MA 10.66 (post Plu.). 


(97.ii) Fons: PGMax 796D (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 


Ody 6 nAowtáv GAN 6 uh xpüiGov TAodtov pokáptoc. 


= CP (P f. 138" = D f. 121, Democ. = D-K 68 B302.746) = VatMax 12.57 = GnBas 246 = Semenov 
p. 131 ("Democrat.") = MA 10.67 (post Plu.). DIE 193 (ex Pal. 143, GnBarocc 111, FM 87, FL 83). JG 
804 (Sext.). 


(97.iii) Fons: PGMax 797A (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
Mévyuotóv got nAodtov, TÒ YLVÓOKELV ÖTL neputóc éovv. 


= CP (P f. 138" = D f. 121", Democ.) = VatMax 12.58. DIE 194 (ex Pal. 144, GnBarocc 112) = 
Democ. fr. D-K 68 B302.747. 


(97.iv) Fons: PGMax 797A (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
"Av ph noAA v EnOvpElc, tà diya nohià óber. pikpå yap Spetts neviav 
icoo8evf] nAo)tov norce. 


= CP (P f. 138" = D f. 121", Democ, = D-K 68 B302.748) = VatMax 12.59 = AM 892D = GnBas 
247. Stob 4.33.24-25 (post Democ. = D-K 68 B284). Cf. Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 91,7 (Soc.): minimum 
eget qui minimum cupit. 
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(97.v) Fons: PGMax 797A (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
`O Kata obo nioñtoç pte Kai batt Kai «à zuxoúoT 100 oóluortoç OKÉTN 
ovpnenAnpetar. 6 Sè nepittds Kata wuxhv dnépaviov éyet xai thy tfjc 
émOupiac Bócavov. 


= CP (P f. 138" =D f. 1217, Democ.) = VatMax 12.60 = AM 884C = GnBas 248 = Semenov p. 131 
("Democrat."). DIE 189 (ex Pal. 139, GnBarocc 113, FM 85, FL 81) = Democ. fr. D-K 68 B302.749. JG 
749 (anon.). Cf. Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 82, 18: Socrates: panem et aqua desiderat natura. Nemo ad haec 


pauper est. 


(97.vi) Fons: PGMax 797A (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
'O adbtis Ššpern9elç n&g äv tig yévntor nAo0106, "Edv tv émOvupuv Eotar 
névno," Qnoiv. 
= VatMax 12.61 (post Democ.) = GnBas 249 = Semenov p. 132 ("Democrat"). Locus non inventus 
apud D-K). FM 242 (post Soc.) = FL 229. GV 463 (Pythag.) = AV2.135. Stob 3.17.30 (Soc. = 
Giannantoni I C 271); iteratur Stob. 4.31.124 (= SVF I Cleanth. fr. 617). Cf. etiam GPI 285 (post Soc.) 
et Bertini Malgarini 140 (6AA0.). 


(97.vii) Fons: PGMax 797A (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
"Oca pèv Eni tH $Óogu, návtec Eopév nAOVOLOL, don 8  &Q' Hiv, návrec &ouév 
mévnzeç. 


= CP (P f. 138" = D f. 1217, Democ.) = VatMax 12.62 = AM 884C. DIE 190 (ex Pal. 140, 
GnBarocc 114, FM 86, FL 82) = Democ. fr. D-K 68 B302.750. 


(97.viii) Fons: PGMax 797B (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
'O tÔ Kata odo ápkoópuevog z)2oút@ 100 TOAAG xekvnuévov, nAeiova Sè 
éni&ujtobvtoc, TOAD Eott NAovordtepos’ tà èv yap oddév EAAeiner, v) 68 
Kai dv KEK TTL TOAD nAetova. 


= CP (P f. 138% = D f. 121%, Democ.) = VatMax 12.63 = GnBas 250 = Semenov p. 132 
("Democrat."). DIE 191 (ex Pal. 141, GnBarocc 115, FM 90, FL 86) = Democ. fr. D-K 68 B302.751. 


(97.ix) Fons: PGMax 797B (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
‘H téxvoig dyav ypnuátov ovvayoyr mpddacic Eon PiAapyupiac, tpórov 
iov £AÉyxovca. 


= VatMax 12.64 (Democ.) = MA 10.68 (post Plu.). Stob 3.10.64 (Democ. = D-K 68 B222). 


(97.x) Fons: PGMax 797B (vide ad sent. 7 Heitz) 
Tà u£yvota tv xakáv oi névnteç Exnegedyaot, EmPovdAry, $06vov Kal utooç, 
oic oi nAoóctot ka' uépav ovvowotct. 


= CP (P f. 13% = D f. 121", Democ.) = VatMax 12.65 = AM 893A = GnBas 251 = Semenov p. 132 
("Democrat.") = MA 10.69 (post Plu.). DIE 200 (ex Pal. 151, GnBarocc 118) = Democ. fr. D-K 68 
B302.752. JG 973 (anon.). 
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(98) Fons: CP (P f. 88v = D f. 627) 
= VatMax 6.90; PGMax 760C (= sent. 3 Heitz); MA 11.66; 
GnBas 428; Semenov p. 65; sent. 3 Rose (ex La) 
Xprjpata nowic0ai paArrov tév Hav Évexa npoońker ñ vo0c ptàovg tv 
Xpnu&tov. 
"ApiotovéAnc pn ante textum add. GnBas 


Cf. VatMax 6.106 (Moschio = Epict. Diss. App. E no. 5) = MA 11.103 = AM 852A = PGMax 
762A (Cato). Vide etiam App. IV.15. 


(99) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 62r = S f. 1477) 
= VatMax 9.49; PGMax 780A (= sent. 5 Heitz); GnBas 
437; Semenov p. 106; sent. 5 Rose (ex La et Lb) 

'O n0AÀ0ic $oflepóc dv t0AXo0c qoBetzot. 
`Apuororéxnç š4m ante textum add. GnBas 

= AM 1008A (post Sol., ante 49 supra). Cf. VatMax 9.31 (mo0nzóç elvat p&AAov ñ 4oBepóç Katt 
tov Biov npoarpod: öv yàp navies goBodvea závtac qoBetrat, Democ.); ibid. 24.26 (Epict., ob 
Écuv ăġoßov elvat poBepdv qatwópevov) = MA 43.54 (post dict. Epicur.), Cf. praeterea Senecae 


Monita p. 19 no. 14 (qui a multis timetur, multos timet) et Publ. Syr. p. 57.M.30 (multos timere debet 
quem multi timent). 


(100) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 627) 
= VatMax 26.30; PGMax 872A (= sent. 14 Heitz); AM 824D 
(vide sent. 14 Rose); MA 20.81; Semenov p. 243 
Où nóppo 100 dvopaptitov Kabiotnot &xvtóv 6 tò Guapmbsv neç 
ópoAoy(oac. 


. (101) Fons: CP (P f. 88" = D f. 627) 
= VatMax 36.15; PGMax 901C (= sent. 15 Heitz); AM 957B; MA 47.42; 
GnBas 61; Semenov p. 406; sent. 15 Rose (ex La, Lb et AM, Ars); 
CPG Apost. 6.96a (= fr. 79 Gigon) 

"Ex tod Biov Kpdtiotdv &ottw üne&eAGeiv dc Ex ounzootou, pre Suydveo 
pie pe@vovta. 
oa eipnk é xi i i 
ie «A fral pt ri textum add. GnBas | éotw post dnekeAGeiv transp. GnBas | £&eX0eiv AM | pire 


A Ct. Senecae Monita p. 30 no. 181: de vita ut de convivio optimum est nec sitientem exire nec 
ebrium. 


(102) Fons: CP (P f. 89r = D f. 62v = S f. 147) 
= VatMax 36.16; PGMax 901D (= sent. 16 Heitz); AM 957B; MA 47.43; 
GnBas 62; Semenov p. 407; Ars p. 121; sent. 16 Rose (ex La, Lb et AM, Ars) 
'O ëv vóoo õtaðńkaç ypáġov naparińoia nácyer toig ëv yeudvi Galati 
eùrpeniketv &pxouévots tà tig vets ónAa. 
6 aùtòç Eon ante textum add. GnBas ó avi ante textum add. Ars | ó ante ëv om. AM tòv èv vóc 


šua0ñxaç ypáġovta gon Ars | nóozeuv Ars | èv (ante yeydvi) om. PGM: fic] toig D Š 
PGMax AM MA GnBas Ars : TET RENE ae 


Cf. Senecae Monita p. 30 no. 178: in morbo testamentum scribere quid est aliud quam in tempestate 
armenta componere? 


CP (P ff. 88"-89' = D f. 62r-v), vide 46, 49, 48; 
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CP (P ff. 1257-1311 = D ff. 113°-120°), vide 43, 45, 47 


(103) Fons: CP (P f. 135v = D f. 1097, inter excerpta ex Stob) 
cum lemm. 'Aptatot£AXovc 
= VatMax 54.23; PGMax 961A (= sent. 19 Heitz); AM 969A; 
MA 36.43; GnBas 46a; Semenov p. 332; GnBarocc 188; 
Ars p. 122; sent. 19 Rose (ex La, Lb et AM) 

"ApvototéAng "$8óvoc" polv “avtaywviotis £ou vv eùtvyovvtov." 
"ApiototéAnc $8óvoc #notv] 'AptatotéAuc om. PGMax MA (ó ante $96voc add. MA) ó abtic ÉAeyev 
Ó 606voc énoiv GnBas (ÉXeyev secl. Kindstrand) ó abzds $1 ó $8óvoc ($nolv om.) Ars 


DIE 110 (ex CP P f. 1437: cv £óvoxotvvov ávtayaviotňg e90voc. Idem hab. VatMax 18.52 = 
PGMax 832B = AM 981C. Locus non inventus apud Stobaeum. 


CP (P ff. 146*-147" = D ff. 121-133, vide 54, 61, 67, 69 


(104) Fons: VatMax 1.69 cum lemm. 'ApuocotéAovG 
= PGMax 729D (= sent. 1 Heitz); AM 796B; Ars p. 122; Semenov p. 14; 
sent. I Rose (ex La, Lb et AM) 
cod pév żon npóttew à Boeta, dvOparov Se tà ŝéovta npoðvpeicbo. 
6 aùtòç Edn ante textum add. Ars 


(105.1) Fons: VatMax 2.34 cum lemm. 'AptocovéAXouc 
= MA 9.72-73 (ApvototéAovc); Semenov p. 23 (AptototéAovc) 

O%8ëv Évepóv got ñ Bovi Q ëvõewa dpovijcews povAsvóue80a yàp 
Gyvootvres ó tı 8Éot nowiv, Kal nóvepov tóðe f] 108€ nowtéov éotiv: &Q' Ov 
yap ñ mpoaipecic écuv, éxi tovtov Kai ñ BovAr, eiye ñ mpoaipeais oddév 
étepdov otv ü tóðe npó todde aipetobar ñ SE Bovi aipgcews tv 
npayuácov évexev yivetar. Povrevdpeba 6ë dyvooðvreç, dyvootpev 8é, 
EvSeeic évtes opovijseas & yap Ù @póvnotç nápecc., navta yvápua cà 
NPAKTÉO. TEAELOTaTH YÅP &ouv Gpeti. 
TEAELOTÅTN ... dpeth om. MA 

Ex Io. Phil. In Cat. CAG 13.1 pp. 145-146: oddé yap kuptac ëm) Geod $Épexat ñ BovAT, ei ye, 
@ç poty 6 'ApiototéAnc, od8év Exepdv otv 1i BouXd ñ évàera ... ñ tò «68e mpd zo08g aipeio@at 
^. $ yàp $póvnouç, xx. 


VatMax 4.17 = 67, 4.26 = 93, 6.90 = 98 


(106) Fons: VatMax 6.91 
= AM 849C (= sent. 4 Heitz); MA 11.67; GnBas 429; Semenov p. 65; 
Ars p. 121; sent. 4 Rose (ex La, Lb et AM) 


"EnimmSeroc poç qUALav ó nÀeiota GóweioOot Suvápevoc. 
6 adtdc én (elre Ars) ante textum add. GnBas Ars | tic Envtmder0g npóc ġtàiav; AM | £nvijóetoc 
£l prhíav Ars | 5ováuevoc dóweic8ot GnBas 


Cf. CP (P f. 95: = D f. 68", post Democ.) = D-K 68 B302.193: éaumnderdtatog npóc uav ó 
nÀ£icta &ôikeioðar 5uvápevoc xol pepe. 


VatMax 9.49 = 99, 9.50 = 49, 12.54 = 97, 14.24 = 88, 16.21 = 96, 
19.34 = 46, 19.35 = 45, 20.34 = 92, 20.35 = 48, 21.26 = 43, 2320 = 89 
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(107) Fons: VatMax 25.23 
= AM 832D (= apoph. 32 Heitz); GnBas 26; Semenov p. 234; Ars p. 121 
"ApvoxotéAnc En £v navi tÂ Bto tpeic wetaperetac £oxnkévat, piav pèv Ext 
^ yuvar mioredoar Adyov dxdppntov, Etépav 8& nAecac nov fjv Svvatov 
neCedoar, thv 6& tpimy Sti piov ñuépov &õráðetoç Éuewev. 
"ApiototéXnc Eqn] ó aŭtòç gn Ars, om. GnBas (codd.) | écxnkévat] eivat GnBas Ars, om. AM | 
mevdoas bnov ñv Suvardv zete0oot] maedoat Ars | ñv 8ovatóv] Suvatoy ñv GnBas | Éuevvac Ars 


Cf. GV 102 (ó adtd¢ napáyyeXua &£Xafev da &àv Sivy ó5e0cat, yù mÀebonç Kad! éxdomy 
huépav Statidow yuvarkl andppyta ph Gappjoqe Kal édv ópyuo00ç xatd twos, ph NOONG cic 
abtdv «é&éAEvotv», npiv <dv> dmayyeting <td x8' otorzeta tod dAdafritov>, Alexandrus 
Magnus) = WA 13 = FL 148-149 = FM 158-159, Idem hab. CPG Apost. 2.23. 


VatMax 26.30 = 100, 34.30 = 61 


(108) Fons: VatMax 34.31 
= PGMax 896D (= apoph. 31 Heitz); AM 1185B; MA 45.29; GPI 209; 
GnBas 35; Semenov p. 281; Studemund p. 4 n. 2; Ars p. 122 

'O adbtés Katavorjoac ueipákiov ÈT noAvtEEIG tç yAauúdoç oeuvvvópevov, 
"od navon,” gon, "ueipáktov, Ent npoBdtov ceuvuvópevoc dpextj;" 

voijoag GPI kavavonoduevoc Stud. | tf noAviedcia Ars | š$m od naúņ peipdxiov MA od rabon 
uedáxiov čġņ GnBas | cepvovdpevov ent npofátov GnBas | npoßátov] npoßátov 8opà AM 
Bpopóvov Ars | &per0] om. AM dpetiv MA 


= CP (P f. 148Y = D f. 134", anon., cf. ad no. 64 supra) = GV 177 (Diog. = Giannantoni V B 407). 
Bertini Malgarini 94 (GAA0¢). 


(109) Fons: VatMax 36.14 cum lemm. 'ApvovoxéAovoc 
= MA 47.41; GnBas 60; FLips p. 5 (cap. 36 no. 7); Semenov p. 406 
Tà nóppo oddpa od poPotvtar. toact yap n&vcec öt ánoOQvovtan, GAN Set ó 


ok ŠyYÓç, oùðèv 0povtz(tououv. 
"AptotovéAnc &pn ante textum add. GnBas 


Ex Arist. Rhet. 1382A 25-26: tà yap nóppo «x. 


VatMax 36.15 = 101, 36.16 = 102 


(110) Fons: VatMax 40.21 cum lemm. 'ApvototéAovG 
= AM 1169D (= apoph. 36 Heitz); GnBas 65; Semenov p. 430; Ars p. 121 
"ApwototéAnc BAocQnioópuevog or ávOpónov doeXyo0c 9n, "où xot dKobetc 
TÒ KAKE pa8toc xot Aéyew EbyEpds, &uot 6& Kal Aéyew NDEs Kat dKovelv 
à " 
Jis den Š abrdc Ars | bx’ ] à AM | ob pëv AM | exyepác om. Ars | kal (ante Aéyew) om. Ars 
| &mBéc] én8éç Ars 


VatMax 40.22 = 94, 46.17 = 90 
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(111) Fons: VatMax 51.9 cum lemm. 'AptototéAovUc 
= PGMax 952B (= sent. 18 Heitz); AM 773B-C; GnBas 45; Semenov p. 321 

"Oonep $uoiv év loxpikti, tà uù xa&apó «àv copdtov, ónóog Gv Opéyuc 
u&AXov BAdwet (Hp. Aphor3.10), tAnv onoBáXXov tü vakoxuntg, ottas Kat 
WXT|V LoxOnpoig Séypacr npokateiAnuuévnv, Otd0 Gv &iábns uâàhov 
BAdyers, peifovac ó àpxàs abti tfic wevdodobias rap£xov. 

Gonep $aci] 'ApvatotéAnc dionep gaciv Edn GnBas | 6p£ync] 6£Xc 9pévew GnBas | 8ó3Xov this 
Kakoxujeiac GnBas (codd.) 


Cf. App. IV.19. 


(112) Fons: VatMax 54.24 
= GnBas 46b; Semenov p. 332 
'O p£v tñÀoç Emetkés żory Kal &nvewcóv, zÓ 6& dOoveiv padov xoi qoríAcv: 
Ó pév yap aotóv zapaoKevdler 51d tov CfAov z@v dyabdv cuyxóvew, ó è xv 
nÀnoiov pt Eye SG tov $OÓvov. 
kai ante textum add. GnBas 


Ex Arist. Rhet. 1388a 35-38: 510 xat éxvetkig &ouv ó CfAoc Kal emetkdiv .., ó pèv yap ao1óv 
. TOV AOV vuyxóveiw z@v dyaOGv KTA. 


PGMax 729D, vide 104; 748A, vide 67; 760C vide 98 


(113.i) Fons: PGMax 760C (= apopth. 27 Heitz), post 98 supra 
Odtog dversiCdpEvos Sti novnpois ovvbiatpiper, "éxeivoc," En, "ápiotoc 
tatpdc otuv, Öç tobdc dnd návvav dneyvecpuévouc vo) ou Bóveu." 


= CP P f. 108 (post Dem., deest in D f. 84V) = VatMax 6.93 = GnBas 203 = Semenov p. 65 = GPI 
104. Dem. apoph. 5. FM 238 (Romulus, cf. intro. in GnBas p. 24) = FL 225. 


(113.ii) Fons: PGMax 760D (= apopth. 28 Heitz), post 113.i 
'O adtdc ÉAe'yev öt 10 Naot dpéoat 6voxepéotatóv otw. 


= CP (P f. 114! = D f. 921, post Dem.) = VatMax 6.94 = GnBas 204 = Semenov p. 65. Stob 4.4.22 
(Dem.). GV 221 (Dem. = Dem. apoph. 60) = AppGn 44. 


PGMax 780A, vide 49, 99; 796D-797B, vide 97, 97.i-x; 812B, vide 88; 
817B, vide 96; 824A-B, vide App. HI infra 


(113.iii) Fons: PGMax 825D cum lemm. 'AptoxozéAovs (= sent. 10 Heitz) 
Taig èv nóAeo ta teixn, xoig Sè woxoic ó £x natdelac voüc xóopgov kat 
Go$óXAevav napéxeta. 


= CP (P f. 141! = D f. 124", cum lemm. Anuoxpitov vel ë< 100 Anpokpitov, 'Icokpáxouc xat 
‘Enuktitov) = VatMax 17.62 (post DIE) = MA 26.58 = ibid. 38.53 = GnHom 112a = Semenov p. 171 
(sine lemm.) = DIE 48 (ex Pal. 42, CP P f. 1411, GnBarocc 34). Stob 2.31.85 (cum lemm. £x tév 
"Apióvavüuoo topaplav kot Zokpávovo). 


PGMax 840C, vide 45, 46, 47; 848A, vide 48, 92, 116.ii; 853A, vide 43; 


860C, vide 89; 872A, vide 100; 896D, vide 61, 108; 901C-D, vide 101-102; 
916B, vide 94; 937A, vide 90; 952B, vide 111; 961A, vide 103 
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(114.i) Fons: AM 773B cum iemm. " Aristotelis" 
(= sent. 23 Heitz = sent. 21 Rose) 
'Apxù dptorn návcaov èv 6 0góc, dpetdv 65 £ooépewo. 


Ex Ph. De decalogo 52: ápyi 8' apiom návtov pév tôv Ovi OEóc, apetdv 8' edoépera, 


AM 773B, vide etiam 111; 796B, vide 104; 804C, vide 93, 93.i-ii; 
824D, vide 100; 832D, vide 107; 849C, vide 106; 892D, vide 97 


(115.i) Fons: AM 932A cum lemm. " Aristot." 
(= sent. 24 Heitz = sent. 22 Rose) 
Tlavtec, dg Éxog eineiv, tooc pév danpetodvtac otcóv toig ExBvpiats 
&no8éxovtat, Kai voutCovotv où pdvov gŠvouç GAAG Kal uóvouc &vbpac dc 
GANOAs civar, toig Sè cadpoviter énuewotor Anda Exovorv. 


= VatMax 16.25 (cum lemm. ‘Aptoveid.) = GnBas 2 (Aptoveibng elnev) = Semenov p. 159. Locus 
non inventus inter fr. Aristid. 


(115.ii) Fons: F Lips p. 6 (cap. 37 no. 11) cum lemm. ’Aptototéi006 
'OQ8évtec yap éSatovng ExxAjttovor xoi SAtyou NOAAOdS kai gavAdtEpoL 
Kpeittovac, tav 8 éQ' ñoux(oç Sidbmvtat tov nóAepov, oi tà Setva 
mpoodoxnaavtes NOAA Hovs £ioiv dpóvacðar tv éngAO0óvrov, viv uév 
ópyilv ¿Ë dv éQoBri8ncav éxovtec, thv 8ë ioxdv tÅ oxori mpoceAnddtes. 


Ex Aristid. Orat. 6.20: ó$0évzeç nev yap, xui. 


AM 936A, vide 15; 957B, vide 101-102; 961C, vide 64 


(116.1) Fons: AM 961C (= apoph. 34 Heitz), post 64 supra 
'O aùtòç véov tivdg £oei600g pév tiv Óyw, dcedyots 62 tov «pónov, 
Aoi6opouuévou adtod Kal A€yovtos, £i niong abt éuiceiro dnd vÓv 
noàrtóv, annyEato dv, Eon, "Éyà 8ë dnnyEdunv äv, £i Exions cot «Uno» tv 
xO0AÀvCÓV Egudo vpn." 
$nó supplevi 


= GV 214 (Dem. = Dem. apoph. 21). Cf. Caec. Balb. p. 30.21-23: cum quidam speciosus iuvenis 
Demostheni dixisset, si me sic odissent homines tanquam te, suspendio perissem. et ego, inquit, si me 
quemadmodum te amarent. 


AM 965D, vide 90; 969A, vide 103 


(116.ii) Fons: AM 992C 
= PGMax 848A (= apoph. 29 Heitz) post no. 48 supra 
'AptotozéAng éporn8gíç, "Stà notav aitiav tots GAAoUs SiidoKav AÉyew, 
abtds ctonGc;" Eon, "koi yàp 1) dkóvn avt èv ob téuver, và 5é ign téa 
nowi." 
"ApiototéAnc om. PGMax 


= (P f. 931 = D f. 67, Isoc.) = VatMax 20.36 = MA 25.37 = Semenov p. 198 = GPI 179. GV 356 
(Isoc.) = AV2.42 (post Thucydidem, sed Isocrati adsignandum). 
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(116.iii) Fons: AM 992C (= sent. 12 Heitz) : 
@avrov Gvëpóç ka8dnep Kvvdg orynpod Sei mv otyünv Q vv $ovilv 
edi aBeicGar. 


= CP (P f. 97 = D f. 70°, Sóc.) = VatMax 20.39 = Semenov p. 198 = MA 25.40 (post Isoc.). 
AV1.135 (o06¢). DIE 171 (ex GnBarocc 148). GnHom 55. Locus non inventus inter dicta Soc. apud 
Giannantoni. 


(116.iv) Fons: AM 992C (= apoph. 35 Heitz) 
'O aùtòç EpwmmPeic bxd Tivos tic kataoyetv 60vavat Adyov axdppntov Edn, 
"otis kat Sudxvpov GvOpaka zü door katacyeiv Svvijoetat.” 


= CP (P f. 98% = D f. 72", Soc.) = VatMax 20.40 = Semenov p. 199 = MA 25.39 (post Isoc.). Stob 
3.41.5 (Soc.). GV 475 (Soc.) = FM 244 = FL 231 = AppGn 91 = Giannantoni I C 328. 


AM 1008A, vide 49; 1048D, vide 89; 1169D, vide 94, 110; 1185B, vide 61, 108 
MA 3.75 = 88; 9.57 = 49; 9.72-73 = 105.4 


(117.4) Fons: MA 11.65 cum lemm. ’ApiototéA006 
Mà taxis ioi (euyvóetv ouriiav. ovledEac 6Ë navel tpóno tov Seopov GAvtov 
OvvtipEet, TOD xAnciov tò Bápog ğnav adds BactáGov, mri et uno n 
toraótn orria Kai atCevkic Kivduvov pépet wuxñç Kat &nó Oso adiotnoty. 
Kt voívuv $(Aovg uÀ TOdS dadAoUG GAAG todc dpiotouc £k yàp tdv 
HiA0vpevav Els tà TOAAG tà HON TOV tÀoúvtz@v KpivetaL. 
1601 scripsi la@a MA (codd.) ño8a Sargologos ex Photio 


= Analecta Photiana p. 85 no. 69 (ex Photii Ep. 1718-730). 


MA 11.66-67 = 98, 106; 16.62 = 96; 20.81 = 100; 25.43 = 92; 25.44 = 48; 
34.75, 76, 77 = 46, 47, 45; 36.43 = 103; 37.53 = 90; 39.58 = 89; 40.33 
= 67; 40.40 = 93; 45.28, 29 = 61, 108; 47.41, 42, 43 = 109, 101, 102 


(117.ii) Fons: MA 54.16 cum lemm. 'Apuozox£)ouç 
'ApiototéAng ó $tÀócoQoc EpwrnBeis óró «voc ónoiot TEs gioi oi GEOL 
xai tive yaipovotv, "cà pév dAAa od« otda," elnev, “tods nuévtot 
oironpaypovas öt moodo Goo) óç otsa.” 


= CP (P f. 150 = D f. 136%, Eucl.) = VatMax 21.27 = PGMax 853A = Semenov p. 206. GV 277 = 
Eucl. no. 11 Döring. 


FA f. 89", vide 15 


(118) Fons: FA f. 103r 
'AptototéAng einev, "oi dAn8ivol piho Kal tag piac ñógítoç Kai tàc 
cup$opàüg éAa$potépag mot00oiv, dv pèv covazoAajovtec, dv 8& 
uetaAaufóévoviec." 


CP (D f. 74 post PL = P f. 94€ Democ. = D-K 68 B302.171) = VatMax 6.101 (Democ.) = MA 
11.100 (Soc.?) = Semenov p. 66 (anon.). DIE 152 (ex Pal. 112, GnBarocc 142). 
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(119) Fons: FA f. 103r post 118 supra 
'O abtic eine, "tov oidov Sei evepyetetv dei va LGAAov ú 0iÀoç Kal tov 
šx9pov dpoias iva yévntat (Aoc ouAdtrecbar yàp dvayKalov t&v u&v óL) ev 
tov woyov, TOV SE ExOpav <hv EmBovAy." 


DL 1.91 (Cleobul.). GV 370 (Cleobul.) = AV2.55 = CP (P f. 106°" = D f. 82°) = FM 207 = FL 
195. Vide etiam AM 969B (KAeófoukoc ó Aivõroç éporn0elç ... tiva Sei padtota qu) creo ... 
10v piv uv Kt), AppGn 69 (post Cleanth.) et dict. Diog. ex cod. Vat. gr. 633 f. 121! (= 
Giannantoni V B 420). 


(120) Fons: FA f. 107 cum lemm. 'Apuororéx., 
Odte tòv ppwotov dheret ypvadnovg xAivn, otte ávóntov éntonuog 
edtuxta. 
Stob 4.31d.108 (100 abo post Soc. = Giannantoni I C 304). Stob 4.40.19a (cum lemm. ¿x «óv 
"Apiotavüjou): obte ty üppaoov 1 xpvoñ dyerel KAivn odte tov dvóntov ñ Entonnos Etruria. 


CP (P £. 83" = D f. 55", post Plu.) = VatMax 18,21 = PGMax 832B. GnHom 137 (post Democ., locus 
non inventus apud D-K.), DIE 234 (ex GnBarocc 212). 


(121) Fons: FA f. 114" cum lemm. 'Aptototé00g 
S pyvpoc ovseic dyaðóç, odk ñv, ook Zot, o08& yevijoevat. 


Cf. Stob 3.10.41 (Antisth. = Giannantoni V A 80): $iAdpyopoc oo5elc áyaðòç oce BaoiAelc 
orte £Aeó0epoc. Idem hab. CPG Apost. 17.86e (Democ.). 


(122) Fons: FA f. 116r 
"AptototéAns &nayyeiAavrog adv twos bt ze0vñkootv ol viol axo, 
"fibetv," eine, "Ovntobc yevvrioac." 


DL 2.13 (Anaxagor., cf. D-K 59 A33 p. 13): öte koi dupotépov abt npocayyeAéviov tfc TE 
Koa&iknc Kal «fic t&v maisov tedevtiic, eineiv nepi pèv vfi Katadixng ött dpa xdxeivav Kápoo 
nála ñ odors kateynpioato, Repl è tv maíbov Sui Åse adtods Ovntods yevviicac. DL 2.55 
(Xen.). Stob 4.44.62 (Anaxagor., cf. Ael. VH 3.2). GV 117 (Anaxagor.). Plu. Apoph. Lac. 225E 
(Lochagus). Bertini Malgarini 25 (Anaxagor.). Vide alia testimonia quae collegit Sternbach ad GV 117. 


(123) Fons: FA f. 116v 
'AptototÉAns eine, "ndioo ovupopà Kovon dvbpi uù Kobo." 


VatMax 18.19 (Evagr.) = PGMax 832B = AM 981C = GnBas 399 = Semenov p- 176. GnHom app. 
44 (Plu.). DIE 238 (ex GnBarocc 233). Cf. App. IV.20. 


FA f. 118°, vide 61 


(1244) Fons: JG 118 cum lemm. 'ApuvozotéAovc (ABSO) 
“AvOpanos dv iws yà dvOpanw vóynv npoóépew ávóntov ńyoðpav £àv 
yàp 6 tà BéXucta npóvwov xoi dpetiv čet oidpevoc, od« olëgv si 
napopévey aÙtÂ uéxpt tic &onépac, nds ypii rept cato Aéyew ñ overdiCerv 
é1épovc; 

Dict. cum lemm. Anjoc8Évovc in papyro Pack 1574 col. 3 v. 29-31 (ed, Barns CQ 44 1950 p. 129) 
et Stob 4.48.14. Ex Dem. Orat. 18.252 (nep otepdvov): £yà 8' Shas uv, Sats dvOpanos dv 


avOpdn@ ... mpogépe ... ñv yàp ó PéAtiota apartew vopitay Kai apiotny &yew ... et pevet 
tox bm uéypt ... ñ ROS dverdiCety éxépos 
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(125) Fons: J G i80 cum lemm. 'Aptototéhovg (B) 
Bovàhoetai tis uGAXov ñ Svvijoetar. 


= FMarc 71 (post Procop.). Cf. CPG Macar. 2.83, CPG Diog. 6.74. 
(126) Fons: JG 399 cum lemm. 'Apvacov£Xovc (AS) 


Eùuńxavov čov ó dvOpanocg ó£éog toig npáyuact Kai toig koipoig 
u£taoAAXópevoc. 


Cf. JG 1084 (anon.): $tAóvetkov Gov ... ó&&ec totç Katpois Kal vec yvdpats petaßariópevov. 


(127) Fons: JG 618 (= sent. 25 Heitz) cum lemm. 'ApvovocéXovc (f) 
Aéyew pév dei a ol mo)Aot, vogiv 8& di; ol Gogol. 
Cf. Auct. Arist. p. 323 no. 26 (loquendum est ut plures, sapiendum vero ut pauci) ex Arist. Top. 
110a 16-21: olov öt tañç pév óvonaotouç tà npáypata npooayopeutéov xaBánep oi Toloi, rota 


è «v npaypávov ort toada ñ ob toada, odKEeTL npooektéov totç noAAotc. otov ytewóv pèv 
pnréov tò nowyuxóv oywiac, @ç ol mOAAOL A£yovctv. 


JG 953 = 63 
(128) Fons: JG 1022 (= sent. 26 Heitz) cum lemm. 'Apvoctot£Aonvc (B) 
To ebpeiv dvipa motòv Épyov &oxi, pabAwv õè noc dvapiOuntov. 


(129) Fons: JG 1133 cum lemm. 'Apwcvoc£Aovc (BOS) 
Xdpw panén onevddav eye tig 0(Àov Oüttov arbvóv dbeitar, voto 


dpyotons. 


(130.i) Fons: JG 182 cum lemm. [’Aptototéovg] (O) f A 
Bapéa tata àv8póno éyovtt $póvnotv: énvtipmotg oiktac xoi óveuótonoç 
ŠSovguozto9. 


Ex VT Sirac. 28(35): Bapéa ... ppdvnow' énvtiumotg oikiac xot dvedtopds Gavtotob. 
(130.ii) Fons: JG 396 cum lemm. ['Ap1ovovéAovc] (O) 
Ev kap &váyknc, Kaipd Svoxaipa An$9eic, 
Kal tods tuxóvtac dvépac toKéas Aéye. 


= Aesop. sent. 39 p. 256. Vide etiam Aesop. prov. 108 p. 281. 


(130.iii) Fons: JG 902 cum lemm. ['Apiococ£Xovc] (LS) . 
IloAotponzoc dv 6 Blog nowuuotócns Šgtzot copiag tod nn6oAtovxricovvoc 
KvBepvitov. 


Ex Ph. De ebrietate 86: nohúrponoç yàp div ... noLKLA@ratO” Seizar Thv cogtav Ku. 


(130.iv) Fons: JG 1046 cum lemm. ['Apvoxoc£Xovc] (B) 
"YÀn oikov oKedn Kai Ppdpata, VAn 66 voòç kevobo5ia Kai ñëovñ. 


Ex Marc. Erem. PG 65 945B (De his qui putant se ex operibus justificari, sent. cvi). 
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Appendix I: Dicta varia ex gnomologiis latinis collecta 


Fons: Caecilii Balbi De nugis philosophorum, ed. E. Woelfflin 


Abbreviationes: M = Codex Monacensis, Par. = Codices Parisini (e codd. Par. lat. 2772, 4887, 
4718), VB = Vincentius Bellovacensis, sp.d. = Speculum doctrinale, sp.h. = Speculum historiale, 
sp.m. = Speculum morale, Walt.Burl. = Walterus Burleius 


(1) Ex cod. M (Caec. Balb. p. 21,17-19) 
Aristoteles dixit. Desiderio melius vitam quam timore custodiri. Eum enim, qui 
timore turpi vitae prospiciat, [plus] magis vita quam morte torqueri. 
Plus seci. Woelfflin 


(2) Ex cod. M (Caec. Balb. p. 25,1-2) 
= Arist. sent. no. 6 apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 29) = Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 136, 1-2 
Aristoteles dixit. Difficile esse in re prospera amicos probare, in adversa semper 
facile. 
Cf. AITIM 44 = DIE 153 (€ Pal. 113, CP P f. 142, FM 69, FL 68): év eovoyiq ġiñov edpeiv 
£Ünopórvatov, ëv 8Ë Gvovoyiq návtov dnopdtotov. Cf. Democ. fr. D-K 68 B106 


(3) No. 10 ex codd. Par. (Caec. Balb. p. 38,8-9) 
= VB sp.d. lib. 4 c. 83 (Caec. Balb. p. 54, 2); Arist. no. 5 
apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 28-29) = apoph. 45 Heitz 


Aristoteles dixit: Adversus inimicos intra parietes nostros victoria quaerenda est. 
intra] VB Walt. Burl., inter codd. P, correxit Woelfflin 


(4) No. 11 ex codd. Par. (Caec. Balb. p. 38,9-10) 
= VB sp.h. lib. 3 c. 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53, 22); . Arist. sent, no. 4 
apud Walt. Burl (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 28) = apoph. 46 Heitz 


Idem dixit, Iniuriam iniuste irrogatam eius infamiam esse, qui facit. 
= Cod. M (Democ.) = Caec. Balb. p. 31,7 


(5) No. 12 ex codd. Par. (Caec. Balb. p. 38,10) 
= VB sp.h. lib. 3 c, 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53, 21); Arist. sent. no. 3 
apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64,28) = apoph. 47 Heitz 


Idem: Viri boni est nescire pati vel facere iniuriam 
= Cod. M (Soc.) = Caec. Balb. p. 27,16-17 


(6) No. 13 ex codd. Par. (Caec. Balb. p. 38,11-12) 
= VB sp.h, lib. 3 c. 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53, 18); Arist. sent. no. 1 
apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 26) = apoph. 48 Heitz 


Idem dixit: Solum se incommodum pauperitatis pati, quod non posset egentibus 


subvenire. 
Dicebat enim Aristoteles, ut legitur, solum etc. VB Dicebat etiam se unum solum paupertatis 
incommodum pati, etc. Walt. Burl. 


(7) VB sp.h. lib. 3 c. 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53,18-19) = apoph. 43 Heitz 
Sciscitante autem Alexandro, quo docente se profiteretur scientem, Rebus, 
inquit, ipsis, quae non noverunt mentiri. 


(8) VB sp.h. lib. 3 c. 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53,20-21) 
= Arist. sent, no. 2 apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 27) 
Numquam verecundiores esse videmur, quam cum de diis agitur. 


Cf. Sen. Q.N. 7.30 = Arist. fr. 943 Gigon. 
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(9) VB sp.h. lib. 3 c. 82 (Caec. Balb. p. 53,22) 
= Arist. sent. no. 5 apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64, 29) 
Si lynceis oculis homines uterentur, ut eorum visus obstantia penetraret, nonne 
introspectis visceribus illud Alcibiadis superficie pulcherrimum corpus 
turpissimum videretur? igitur te pulchrum videri non tua natura, sed oculorum 
spectantium reddit infirmitas. 
C£. Arist. fr. 826 Gigon (e Boeth. Cons. phil. 3.8). 


(10) Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64,25-26) 
(a) Idem Aristoteles de semet ipsos in neutram partem loqui debere praedicabat, 
quoniam laudare se vani, vituperare stulti esset. (b) eiusdem est utilissimum 
praeceptum ut voluptates abeuntes consideremus. quas quidem sic ostendendo 
minuit: fessis enim paenitentiaeque plenis animis nostris subicit, quo minus 


cupide repetantur. 
Ecloga secundum Val. Max. VII .2 ext. 11 (cf. quae notavit Woelfflin ad loc. Walt. Burl.). 


(11) Arist. sent. no. 7 apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. p. 64,30) 


Debent homines viaticum senectuti litterarum eruditionem parare. 
= Cod. M (Pythag.) = Caec. Balb. p. 20,17 = Flor. Mor. Oxon. p. 36, 13-14. DL 5.21 (= 35 supra). 


(12) Arist. sent. no. 8 apud Walt. Burl. (Caec. Balb. pp. 64,30 - 65,2) 
Idem dicebat: de duobus hominum generibus vehementer admiror, scilicet de illo, 
in quo bona non sunt, et tamen, si de ipso dicatur, acceptat et gaudet; et de illo, 


de quo mala proferuntur, quae in eo non sunt, et inde turbatur. 
Statim sequuntur sententiae ex DL 5.17-21 haustae. 


(13) Fons: Proverbia ex cod. Mon. 142 f. 66V, ed. Selmer 
Hec sunt documenta aristotilis ad alexandrum magnum. 
(a) Cela secreta (b) Loquere pauca; (c) Verax esto; (d) Ne sis velox loquendo; (e) 
Iram scinde; (f) Liti cede; (g) Nulli deroges; (h) A vino caue; (i) Memento mori; (j) 
Non te ignoto socies; (k) Non faciliter dictis credas; (I) Inimico tuo reconciliato 
ne des fidem; (m) De re amissa irrecuperabili non doleas; (n) Noli gaudere 
aduersitate proximorum; (o) Noli contendere cum potentiori te; (p) Secreta tua 


uni electissimo, tantum cum necesse fuerit, pectus trade. 
Vide parallela graeca quae notavit Selmer ad locum, 


(14) Fons: Rutilius Lupus, De figuris 1.6 (ed. Halm) = sent. 27 Heitz 
Item Aristoteles dicitur dixisse: Eius esse vitam beatissimam cuius et fortunae 
sapientiae et sapientiae fortuna suppeditet. 


(15) Fons: Gunzo apud Martenn. Amplissima Collectio p. 306 (Veterum 
scriptorum ... collectio, ed. E. Martene, Paris 1724-33) = apoph. 44 Heitz 
Sedens in conclavi monasterii cornutum se putat, secundum proverbium 
Aristotelis, quo ait: Limax in suo conclavi cornupeta sibi videtur, 

Seque putat cursu timidis contendere damis. 


Alia dicta ex fontibus latinis notavi ad nos. 5, 16, 35, 56, 69, 
82, 83, 90, 91, 92, 93, 97, 97.iv-v, 99, 101, 102, 116.i. 
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Appendix II: Dicta selecta ex auctoribus graecis 


(1) Fons: Diogenes Laertius 5.3 (cf. Düring 1957 p. 58) 
"Exi 6& mhetoug ëy(vovro ñën, xai £xáOicev indy "aioypóv cuonüv, Eevokpárnv 8' 
€&v Aéyew" (cf. Eur. fr. 796). 
Cf. Philodem. De rhet. vol. rhet. II p. 50 col. XLVI 36 (Sudhaus), Cic. Or. 14.46. Cf. Düring 1957 
31-33 (de Isoc. et Arist.). 


(2) Fons: Diogenes Laertius 5.5 (vide Düring 1957 T28a) 
"Ov (sc. KaA3108évnv) koi rappnoraonkótepov AoAo0vva và BactAet kal uii rei9ójevov 
abt $aow £nAdEavra eiteiv "óxópuopoc 8ñ pot, téxoc, cogo, ol &yopeverç" (I. X: 95). 
Cf. DL 6.53 (Diog.) = Giannantoni V B 493. 


(3) Fons: Plutarchus, Vita Alexandri 54.1 695F (= Düring 1957 T28c) 
Od avras otv cimetv Éotkev ó 'Apiototéàng Sti Ko)Atc8Évng Aóyo pév fiv Svvatds kal 
péyag, votv 8' obk elyev. 


(4) Fons: Athenaeus 530D (= Clearch. SA III fr. 53) 
Av Koi 'AptovotéAng Eevokpácnv tov XoAxnbóvtov oxartov on obpdv od npocfiye tiv 
xeipa t$ aldoio, ÉAgyev: "xeipec pèv ayvai, opt ë' Eyex piaspá c" (cf. Eur. Hipp. 317). 


(S) Fons: Aelianus, Varia Historia 3.36 (= Düring 1957 T44a) 
*ApiototéAns, Ste dnéAvre tas 'AOfjvac dée1 vfi Kptoews, npóc tov Epdpevov adtdv, "tic 
éotw ñ tÂv 'AOnvatov nódig" Eon "naykóXm GA &v adch, 'óyxvn Šm' öyxvn ynpdoxet, 
odkov 8' èm otka" (Od. n 120 sqq.), tod ovkxoóávtac Aéyov. 

Cf. DL 5.9 (= Favorin. fr. 69); Vit. Marc. 42; Vit. Vulg. 18; Eustathius Zn Odyss. n 120-121. 


(6) Fons: Aelianus, Varia Historia 9.23 (= Düring 1957 T67b) 
"AptovoxéAng &vóoei noté. npocéxate 8Ë abt 6 iatpòç mpdotayyd v. «ol £keivoc "uite dc 
Bond mv ue," on, "Gepóneve, ute do okanavéa, àAXà 616d6ac npótepov Thy aitiay, 
ottms ÉEEig Évouiov npòç zÓ neiPecGar,” 516áckov £x tovtwv pHdév xeplc aitiac 
mpoo$épew. 


(7) Fons: Demetrius, Eloc. 144 (- Düring 1957 T50d 
= Arist. Ep. incert. EISB Plezia p. 23) 
Kat 2& l8toruko9 8& óvópaoc yiyveta (sc. xdpic), dc ó 'ApiototéAng, "Saw yap" ¿mot 
"uovérnge eiit, uÀonu0órtepoç yéyova'" xot Ex nenouniévov, óc 6 adtds £v v adtH, "Sa@ 
yop atime xoi povómg eiut, propvaótepoç yéyova". 


(8) Fons: Synesius, EpGr cliv 
Too ov Kal ó 'ApuototéAng menotnkev. pet’ 'ApuototéXovc mpd TOD piov tiiv GAnGetav 


on. 
Vide Arist. EN 1096a 16-17. Cf. Vit. Vulg. 9-10. 


(9) Fons: Olympiodorus, In Plat. Alc. prior. p. 22: 31.18-19 
(iteratur ibid. p. 25: 36.7) 
Katé 'ApiototéAnv 'b(Aoç dAXoc &yd.' 
Cf. Arist. EN 1166a 31, EE 1245a 30, MM 1213a 12-13. Cf. Sent. phil. ex Arist. col. 971A: 
amicus est alter ego. Vide quae Stembach adnotavit GV 296 (Zen.). Locus non inventus apud SVF. 


(10) Fons: Elias, Prolegomena, CAG 18.1 p. 21 (= Düring 1957 T67d) 
Pot yàp 'Aptororé)mç £v 'Amoq0Éyuootv örr "óoot tog GArarg téxvais Kal £mtorñitotç 
cxoAátovtec Tic $tÀocootac djeAo0otv, otkaci toic uvnotfpot íi; IIveAórne otztveç 
abril coyyevéo80: uh Svvdpevor Tyámov xüv tç Gepanaivars abris cvyyivecban. 
Cf. DL 2.79-80 (Aristippus = Giannantoni IV A 107), Stob 3.4.109 (cum lemm. ‘Ex tôv 
*Apiotavos = SVF I Ariston. fr. 350), GV 166 (Gorgias = fr. 29 Buchheim = D-K 82 B30). Cf. etiam 
Plu. De lib. educ. 10.7C-D (Bion. fr. F3). Vide cap. IV.3.2 supra. 
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(11) Fons: Prolegomenon Sylloge p. 322,16 (ed. Rabe) 
@mohv 'AptototéAnc jmb&v elvan, ô ph xpóvo mpopépetar eic npoxeiprow. 


(12a) Fons: Stob 3.38.47 (= fr. 656 Gigon) 
cum lemm. 'Ex «àv Kotvóv 'ApuatotéXovc Suatpipdév 
Ody ñ Aúrn uéyiotov KaKdv &koXovOet tH óvo, GAAG TOAD petkov 10 Kai mpds tos 
yvopipovc yivecbar 7G yàp aioxpá xoi pavio thy ónepoxiv Sot£ov, od ti Abr. 


(12b) Fons: Stob 4.4.21 (= fr. 657 Gigon) 
cum lemm. Ex z@v Kovvóv 'Apuozoréxouç Siatp pay 
Ai mieiotat otdceic da (iAoTuilav év voic nÓAEOi yiyvovrav nepi turf yap Ody ot 
WYAOVTES, GAN oi Svvatdtator SrapgroByTo Dot. 


(13) Fons: Origenes, Contra Celsum 1.380, PG 11 col. 782B-C (= Daring 1957 T45c) 
O%toç yap, t8àv cuykpocetoOot uéAXov Kab’ adro0 Sixactiptov, dc karà doefoOc, 91d 
tiva Sóypata fic $ocoQ(ac a0100, à £vóutcav elvai ácepf 'Aenvoto ávayapticac and 
*@v 'AO0nvÓv, £v XGAK181 tac Gtatptpàc Exoinoaro, &ámoXoynoópevoc vot yvapiuot kal 
cindy "&xiopuev dnd tv 'A0nvóv (vo ph npógaotv óQuev 'A6nvaíotç «00 Sedtepov dyoc 
&voAaBeiv zopanAfciov tà katà Xokpátovg xol iva ph Settepov eic diAocoótav 
G@ogBñooouv. 

Cf. Elias CAG 18 p. 123,29; Vit. Marc. 41; Vit. Vulg. 18. Alia testimonia notavit Düring. 


(14) Fons: Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis 2.4, PG 8 coll. 945C-947A 
'"ApiotovéAnc SÈ 16 énópevov tÀ Emory kpipa, óc dXn8&c 168g zL, niony elvat Quot. 
xuptdrcepov 00v tig érvoviime ñ niong Kai Bor atric xpreiptov. 

Cf. Theo. Cyr. Aff. gr. (PG 83 col. 813D): kal yàp 81] thy niony 'AptototéAnc 
KPITÁPLOV ÈTLOTÁUNG £kóAecgv. 


(15) Fons: Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis 6.6, PG 9 col. 276A-B 
Kai 'AptototéAnc 8aíuoot Kexpfic@ar návtaç dvepeimovs Aéyet, ovvopaptoðov avtog 
napa tov XPÓVOV Tig Evompatdcens. 


(16) Fons: Nemesius Emesenus, De natura hominis p. 113.18-20 (315) 
“Or 8Ë Šq' fiiv oi kat dperhv évépyerar, Snot Kai tò KOAdS bd *ApuororéxXouç AexOEv 
èni tOv HOLKGy Gperdy, "“A yap notovvtes wavOdvonev, taðta paðóvreç roroðuev. kpatetv 
yap jSovGv pavOdvovtec, odpovec ywópeða Kal yevópevor odópovec, xpatoüuev 
di6ováv." 

Cf. Düring 1957 T67h: Suda s.v. cwopootvn: Š gnaw 'ApiototéAmg à yap motobvreg 
pav8ávopev, todta pavOdvovies movoOpev. Tiyouv tÒ Kpateiv ñëovóv pavedvovtes oó$povec 
Ytyvópeða, Kal yevopevor oddpoves xpatoüuev «àv ññóovóv. (Suda 4.411,10 sqq. ed. Adler), Cf. 
Arist. EN 1103a 31 sqq. 
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Appendix III 


Fons: Stob 3.3.25 (= Arist. fr. 76.1 Gigon) cum lemm. 'Aptovot£A.ovUc 
= PGMax 824A-B =VatMax 17.39 = Photii opusc. par. 191 (anon.) 


Nóju 8ë «ijv evSauoviav ook év tÂ 20AAG kexcfjo8at yiyveoBat, LGAXOv ô' 
£v tÂ thv vuxriv ed ovakeioOat. xoi yàp o05& 10 cua où tÒ AaunpQ ċott 
Xexoounuévov gain tic dv eivat uakóptov, GAAG tò thv oyeiav Exov Kal 
onov6ataec Siaxeipevov, kv undév tv npoetpnuévov av rapi’ tov abtòv 
SÈ tpdnov kai woxiy, £&v fj nenaióevpévn, thy totarótnv koi tov toLodtov 
dv@pwnov evsaipova npocayopevtéov £otiv, ook Gv «oic £ktàc ú Aaunpóc 
xekoojnp£voc, adtds undevds GErog div. o08& yap Innov, éàv yéAXwr ypooü 
Kal oxeviy xn noAvteAf paoc div, tov tovodtov GELdv tivog vopiCopev 
elvar GAN öç äv Owikeijevog ñ onovdaiwc, todtov paAAov énavoüpev. 
Gonep yap ei «t t&v olxexóv adrod xeipav ein, xorcayéAaotog dv yévo1t0, 
xv ondtov 1pónov oic nAeiovoc déiav thv xrfjow elvat ovyBéßnke tig iias 
odcens, GBALovs toútovç civar Sei vowiCetv. Kal toOto Kat’ GAnPevav obtH> 
éyev tixter yap, orep onoiv ñ xapoutta, Kdpog t£v üpptv, dnadevoia 6& 
pet £&ovoíac ávotav. totic yap Siaxewévois «à nepi thv wuxhv KaKds odte 
TÀo0t0G ott iaxds oŭ KGAAOG z@v dyaGGv Eotiv: GAN bom nep äv adtor 
HGAAOV oi Siabgcers Kab’ dnEpBoAt dadpEwor, tocoúto Kal nAsio kal 
ueiGo tov kextniévov BAdntovot apis dpovijcews napoyevóuevat. 


Arist. sent. n. 51 ante textum ponit Photii opusc. par. | vóyite 8Ë Hense voutter 8& Md 
voule A vouie Tr Photii opusc. par. (cod.) voyitopev 6& PGMax vouitetv dei VatMax 
vourte 83 coni. Rose | yiyvec@a1] yiveo@o.r PGMax, om. Photii opuse. par. | p&ahov 8'] 
àAX' év Tr Photii opusc. par. | «fj wox0 A! Tr PGMax | o05£ (ante tò apo) om. Md A 
PGMax VatMax Photii opusc. par. | Aqpnpg EoSfitt xexooynuévov] Aapnpaic &o€oeot 
xeKoopmiévov xoAóv Photii opusc. par. | uç àv] zç £0 A! c Tr | xoi ante pakápiov ponit 
Photii opusc. par. | oxovóaiovc õiakelpevov PGMax | npogipnuévov] rapakeuévov 
PGMax | & (ante 1pónov)] 8 PGMax | koi woxtv] xai yoy Photii opusc. par. | totiv 
(post mpocayopevtéov) om. Photii opusc. par. | *ovotxov (ante &v@p@mov) om. PGMax | 
odK dv toic £xtóc] oU Gv éx toútav Tr ox dv vic Extdg PGMax, od« dv ó éxxüc VatMax, 
Kav pù toig éxtd¢ Photii opusc. par. | Xauxpóc xexoopnuévoc] Aaunpóc A! Tr Photii 
opusc. par. | adtds pnSevdc ü&toc dv om. Photii opusc. par. | 5& post attdg add. PGMax 
VatMax | div post pndevds om. PGMax VatMax | o95& yàp (A2)] otte yàp ceteri | oxeón 
PGMax | tov zoto0xov &&tóv] tov totoQtov om. Photii opusc. par. | abt0d] abtob PGMax, 
om. VatMax | donep yàp ... &voutv om. Photii opusc. par. | ob8& yap] odte yàp PGMax | 
Kai toto ... mapayevsuevar om. PGMax VatMax | xoi (ante mAetm) om. M? A Photii 
opusc. par. | rapayevópeva] mopayivopevar Photii opusc. par. | Arist. n. 52 post textum 
ponit Photii opusc. par. 


Vide etiam pap. Oxyrrh. IV no. 666 (ed. B.P. Grenfell, A.S. Hunt). Cf. no. 85 supra (e 
Mantiss. proverb.). 
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Appendix IV: Dicta selecta ex fontibus arabicis 


Fons: Gutas 1975, Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation 
(ex AYA SOFYA 2460 ff. 1-707, AYA SOFYA 2822 ff. 216V-259V, 
Par. Arab. 202 ff. 161-36) 
(1) He used to say: Drugs cure bodies and philosophy cures souls; so, if people 
are in the habit of praising doctors for healing bodies, I am more deserving of 
praise for healing souls. (Gutas p. 165.7). 
Cf. GV 289 (Erasistratus): ó a0%0ç thv iatpiKiy tic phocopiaç Éonoev óàeAgiv elvav civ pèv 

yap tà yoxixd, thy 56 «à oopatikà Bepanedety appootipata. 


(2) A man told Aristotle that Plato was stupid. Aristotle replied, If somebody 
else reported this to you, don't believe him. If it is you who are reporting [on 
your own], then I certainly don't believe you. (Gutas p. 165.8). 

Vide 70 supra. 


(3) He was asked about rhetoric and he said: It is the [art of] putting many 
concepts in few words and few concepts in many words. (Gutas p. 169.16). 

Cf. GV 357 (Isoc.): 6 abtòç épambeic ti dott Epyov propos elmev, tà pixpa pèv peydra 
no1fjcot, ta È ueitova pixpé tH Aóyo (vide Isoc. fr. 2 e Max. Plan. 5455.1). Cf. Pl. Phdr. 267A. 


(4) He was asked, What is the most difficult thing? Keeping silent, he replied. 


(Gutas p. 169.18). 
Vide 48 et App. IV.28. 


(5) He said: Greed is a man's seeking after what he does not have, and 
niggardliness is his being stingy with what he does have. (Gutas p. 169.20). 
Cf. 28. 


(6) He said: Repose in idleness has sweet roots and bitter fruits, whereas 
exertion in the pursuit of education has bitter roots and sweet fruit. (Gutas 


p.169.21). 
Vide 15. 


(7) He was asked, When «do you think» we should have sexual intercourse? 


Whenever you want to become weaker, he replied. (Gutas p. 169.22). 
Cf. DL 8.9 (Pythag.): àÀÀà Kai not épwmOévta nóv& Sel mÀncidGew sixeiv, Stav Bovin 
yevéobar adv00 doOEvéoxepoc. Cf. etiam AV1.204. 


(8) He was asked, How many things does one need to become a philosopher? 
Three things, he replied, poverty, natural endowment and assiduousness. (Gutas 


p. 171.26). 
Vide 19. 


(9) He looked at Anaximenes who was approaching and said, Here comes a 


stream of words without a single drop of intelligence in it. (Gutas p. 171.28). 
Cf. GPI 61: @edxpitos 'Ava&uiévovg Aéyew péAXovtoc "Gpyevau" eixev, "Aébeov pev notauóc 
vod 8Ë otaXoypuóc." Theocriti fr., FHG II p. 86. 


(10) He said: Education adorns the riches of the rich and conceals the poverty 


of the poor. (Gutas p.171.29). 
Vide 24, App. IV.33. 
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(11) He said: The liberal man is he who is prompt in his liberality without 


combining it with extravagance. (Gutas p.173.32). 
Cf. Arist. EN 1107b 9-14. 


(12) He was asked, Why is it that envious people are always grieving? Because, 
he answered, they grieve not only at the misfortunes which befall them but also 


at the good others obtain. (Gutas p. 173.35). 

Cf. GV 19 (= WA 54, Anach. apoph. A16A): 6 aùtòç Epwmbeic tnd cvoc, Sià ti oi ó8ovepol. 
GvOpmnot del Avzodveat, Edn Sti oÓ pdvov tà Eavtdv advobc kakà Saver, GAAG Kal cà tàv 
nédag &ya6à vne, 


(13) A man came to him and said, So-and-so suspects me of [having had my 
way] with his daughter and has asked me to swear that I did not sleep with her. 
Swear to him, Aristotle told him, for the oath is not going to harm you more than 


the act, if it did indeed take place. (Gutas p.175.37). 
Cf. GV 317 (Thales): ó aùtòç épavóvtoc adtdv «voc ei ÖMÓON, ÖTL ox &tolyevoev, ÈKÉREVOE yi 
Óytócot gous tov ópkov peifov abtov DAcwyetv ñ 10 Épyov. 


(14) He said: The evil person is his own enemy, so how can he be somebody 


else's friend? (Gutas p.175.38). 
Cf. Photii opusc. par. 158: ó novnpòç £avté tivi dya8ds Écvax (cf. etiam Arist. EN 1166b sqq.). 


(15) He said: Let your purpose in seeking wealth be to bestow it on your 
friends, for a person of noble intentions does not hunt game to eat it himself and 
thereby satisfy the gnawing of his hunger, but in order to present it to his 


friends. (Gutas p.175.39). 
Vide 98. 


(16) He was asked about the meaning and the attributes of a friend and he said: 
Your friend is he whose heart wishes for you the same as your heart, except that 


itis in a different body. (Gutas p.175.40). 
Vide 27. 


(17) He was asked, which of the messengers is most fit to accomplish his 


mission? He said, he who has beauty with intelligence. (Gutas p. 179.49). 
Vide 21. 


(18a) He was Alexander's tutor and teacher. Alexander's respect for him was so 
great that when Alexander was asked whom he loved more, his father or his 
tutor, he answered, My tutor, because my father was the proximate cause of my 
existence, whereas Aristotle, my tutor, was a cause of the improving of my 


existence, (Gutas p.179.50). 
Vide 25. 


(18b) According to another account, [Alexander replied, My tutor,] because my 
father is the cause of my mortal life whereas Aristotle is the cause of my eternal 


life. (Gutas p. 181.50). 
Vide 25. 
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(19) When the intellect is in a perfect state, education clings to it as food clings 
to a healthy body, nourishing it and helping it grow; but when the intellect is 
deficient, it repels the education it receives as a dyspeptic repels the foods he 
eats. And when an ignorant person chooses «to acquire» a little education, 
what he learns turns in him into ignorance, even as wholesome food entering a 
sick man's stomach turns into a disease. (Gutas p. 187.65.1, "A selection of the 


moral precepts which Aristotle wrote to Alexander"). 
Vide 111. 


(20) An intelligent person should not grieve for two reasons: either because 
there is a way to repel the misfortune that befell him, in which case he should 
find an expedient for it with a heart unoccupied with sorrow, or because, if he 
cannot see any method or way to repel what befell him, he should compel 
himself to [find] an expedient for patience. (Gutas p. 193.65.6 "A selection of 


the moral precepts which Aristotle wrote to Alexander"). 
Cf. DIE 243: ovupopà nica ñ &8uóp00xóç otv ñ eddpCaroc, kat oddétepav 8Ë AvANteov. 
Cf. etiam 42 et 123. 


(21) The truly benevolent person is not he who seeks to do good to a 
benevolent person only and not to an evil-doer, but he who does good to both 
of them alike. Do you not see the really truthful person speaking the truth to 
one who lied to him, and the just person acting justly towards one who 
wronged him? Likewise the benevolent person does good to one who treated 
him ill, forgives the one who oppressed him, and shows generosity to one who 
was niggardly towards him. (Gutas p. 193.65.7 ("A selection of the moral 


precepts which Aristotle wrote to Alexander"). 
Vide 12a-b. 


(22) He said: We should be grateful to the fathers of those who were our initial 
causes of reaching a little truth; how much more grateful, then, should we be to 


him who became our actual cause of reaching truth! (Gutas p. 197.69). 
Vide 25. Cf. etiam App. IV.18a-b. 


(23) Somebody said to him, I have been in the pursuit of knowledge for forty 
years now. Many a man who has been a merchant for forty years, replied 


Aristotle, does not have his daily food. (Gutas p. 203.77). 
Cf. FM 219 (= FL 207): veavioxov évaBpvvopévov Kai A£yovtoc, TOAAG diiinoo copoic, ciné 
TUG KGYO ROAOIC TAOVELOIG GANG RAODSIOG oOx £l. 


(24) He said: From the very beginning of his life one should become 
accustomed to be glad about what one should be glad about and sad at what 
one should be sad at. Indeed, Plato said that this is the correct discipline. (Gutas 


p. 203.79). 
Cf. Arist. EN 1104b 11-13, PL. Lgg. 653B-C. 


(25) He was asked, Why does a boring man weigh more heavily upon the heart 
than a heavy load upon the back? Because, he answered, the spirit helps the 
body with the heavy load, but it has to bear the boring man alone. (Gutas 


p.203.82). 
Cf. 32a-c. 
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(26) He said: À man who possesses reason agrees with another such man, but a 
fool agrees neither with a man possessing reason nor with another fool. This is 
comparable to something straight which corresponds to something else that is 
straight; as for something crooked, though, it corresponds neither to something 


else that is crooked nor to something straight. (Gutas p. 205.85). 
Cf. Arist, EN 1106b 35, 1109b 5-6. 


Fons: Rosenthal, "Sayings of the Ancients from 
Ibn Durayd's Kitab al-Mujtaná" 


(27) Aristotle said: To need intelligence is worse than to need money. 
(Rosenthal p. 37.X VII). 


(28) Asked about the most difficult thing for human beings, Aristotle replied: To 


be silent. (Rosenthal p. 37.XX). 
Vide 48 et App. IV 4 supra. 


(29) Asked about the most beautiful animal, he replied: A human being adorned 


with a good education. (Rosenthal p. 37.XXT). 
Vide 39. 


(30) Asked about the things an intelligent person ought to acquire, he replied: 


The things that will swim with him when his ship sinks. (Rosenthal p. 38.XXII). 
Cf. DL 6.6 (Antisth. = Giannantoni V A 167): tovat gon etv ëqóšto noiwieOni & Kal 
vavayńoavtı cvykoAuu fce. Cf. PGMax 824D (Aristipp. = Giannantoni IV A 50): "Eptounnoc (sic) 
Š Kupnvaikóç #tAóco$oç napexedeteto tig véotc toratta épóðta kta dtiva adtoic kai 
vavayiicact cuvexxoAyppioet. Vide alia testimonia quae notavit Giannantoni ad Aristipp. fr. IV A 50. 


(31) Aristotle entrusted a valuable estate he owned to a manager and did not 
supervise its administration himself. Asked by someone why he did that, he 
replied: I did not acquire (this) estate by managing estates, but by managing my 
own education, and I hope to acquire further estates in the same way. 
(Rosenthal p. 39.XXV). 

Cf. 7. 


(32) Aristotle said: Intelligence makes life miserable. (Rosenthal p. 39.XXVI). 
Cf. Gutas p. 169.17 ubi legitur "He said: Reason makes life profitable" (Arist.). 


(33) Aristotle said: Education is an adornment for the rich, and it enables the 


poor to live among friends. (Rosenthal p. 40. XXIX). 
Vide 24, App. IV.10. 
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Appendix V: Excerpta Parisina HI (Apvovov£Aovgc) - 
IV (&xo$0£ypoco ovppucte) 


Fons: CP = P ff. 88T-90V = D ff. 61V-64F = S f. 147" 


'Apuororé)ouç (D S) 

(1) = 88, (2) = 89, (3) = 90, (4) = 91, (5) 2 92, (6) = 93, (7) = 72, (8) = 94, (9) = 95, 
(10) = 96, (11) = 97, (12) = 98 , (13) = 99, (14) = 100 , (15) = 101, (16) = 102, (1) = 
46, (18) = 49 

100 adtot dxo$9Éyuato: (P D) 
(19) 'Apuororé)nç épiotnBetc Unó «tvoc ti SuoKoAdtatév otuv &v tH Bio, eire, "tò cvonüv 
& uh Set Xe) ev." (P D) = 48 
(20) 'Avaxpéaov ó peXonotóg Aapóv táñavtov xpuotou napa TloAvKpdtous tupávvov, 
8é6okev (D: ánéookev) elndv, "woô 5opgàv f| nç ávaykxáter iypunvelv." (P D) = Stob 
4.31c.91 (cum lemmate ëk t&v 'AptototéAovc Xpetóv) = 8 
(21) Amuoo0évnç ó ffitep Edn nóAecc elvai viv woxhv to0c vóuovc, Homep yap oGpa 
otepnaev wuyfis nitet, oto Kal nóg pů óvvov vópov KatoAtetar. (P D) = Stob 4.1.144 
(cum lemmate éx 16v 'AptoTotéAoUc Xpetdv) = 6 
(22) reve 8Ë Sti donep 6 olvoç kipvürot toç t@v muvóvr@v vpónoic, Ota Kal hiia toic 
tÓv xpouévov Ti8ect. (P D) = Stob 2.33.12 (cum lemmate 'AptototéAouc) = 41 
(23) ép@rmOeic 5& ti dvOpanos Exer öuorov Ged, Edn’ tò edepyeteiv xoi GAnGeverv. (P D) 
= GV 53 =WA 71 = 56 
(24) &pom@eic 8Ëë ti éon otros, Zor pia wuxh £v 8vol oópaotw oixotoa. (P D) = GV 137 
= WA 72 = Stob 2.33.10 (Diog.) = 27 
(25) Ltpatévixos ó xi8aprovic Seacdpevos xtvà dv; tobetovta dmerGdv Eotn rapà tov 
oxondv’ rov8avouévov 8É tvog Thy aitiav, bras, ëm, pÀ nAmyó. (P D) = VatMax 64.17 = 
Studemund p. 4 n. 2. 
(26) 'Av&xopotc ó Zxó8nc Epwrndeic nó twos bia tiva aitiav dvepwror AvmobvtES 
névrote, ton’ öt oÓ pdvov abtods vi iia kakà Xunet, GAAG Kal tà GAMtpLA dryo9ó. (P D, 
vide ad no, 28 infra) = GV 19 (= Anach. apoph. A16A) = VatMax 54.32. Vide App. 
IV.12. 
(27) Xoxpátng ó oridcodos ÉAeye toù pév GXXouc avOpanove Cfiv (vo &cOLootv, yd 6& 
obio iva tô. (P) = GV 479 (Giannantoni 1 C 269) = Stob 3.17.21 = VatMax 27.33. 
(28) Eoxpácng ó diAócoQoc 6£acdpevóg tva Biatpenóuevov Ext 16 6ó5ov yovéav 
yeyovévan, Gépper, bon’ &àv yap od dotetos yévn, nd cob tò yévoç dpLeynOrjoetar. (P D). 
Locus non inventus inter dicta Socratis apud Giannantoni. 

Pro nn. 26-28 legitur in codice D: *Aváxepouç ó Xkó0ng ëpomn0glç ónó Ttvoç 81a tiva aitiav 
&vepanor Xuno0vvec mévi0Te, zon, éav yap od dotetos yévn, amd ood tò yévoc dprOpnOijoetar. 
(29) Aloyivng ó piytop petà tò *A0nvaitouç adtod Katayndicacdat, Annoobévous adt 
poptac &vcucüc EL YOvT0G Koi yewatas thv meplotac pépet mopaxarodvtoc, Kal xác, 
Zor Sdvopar ui] AvmeicGar toraútng £kBoAXóuevoc ndtprdoc £v ñ ot GducnOkvtec Kol 
APoaoMpeArodor tods &sxobvtac; (P D) = GV 62 = VatMax 66.18 
(30) Avoyévng ó Kovirds $uAd00$05, EpamPers bxd ttvoç Stà ti tò Xpuotov yA@pdv &cuv, 
fon Sti noroùç EmpPodvAous Eyer. (P D) = GV 172 (= Giannantoni V B 227) = VatMax 
12.66 
(31) AdxoGv, óvevëttóngvoç nd tivos ött orðs Gv ëEËguotv Eri tov nóAeuov Kat 
<épambetc> ti zoro, ëp ob pevyóvtav éottv ñ xpeia GAAG pevóvtav Kal dyovitogévov. 
(P D) = GV 389 (Leonidas) = GPI 95 
(32) Anuoo0évnç ó ññrop thy pév Pilav tig madetac Bon elvat nikpáv, todc 6& Kaprods 
yhuxetc. (P D) = GV 59 (Arist.) = 15. 

(33) Eevóxapig Ó 40.600606, épwrneic dnd «vog nepi tiva@v qloxpóv xoi uÀ 
aroxpiv6peEvos, ëke(vou 8Ë eindvtos, tí owonüc nep torodtav; En’ col pév Epardv, pol 
Sè ph &noxptvecba1 npéngt. (P D) = VatMax 31.14 (vide Stembach ad GV 248). 


Sequuntur sententiae Isocratis. 
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Appendix VI: De fontibus Gnomologii Parisini Inediti 


Pars prima (quae accedit ad cod. Vat. gr. 96): GPI 1 = cod, Vat. gr. 96 no. 2; GPI 2 = 
ibid. no. 6; GPI 3 = ibid. no. 8; GPI 4 = ibid. no. 9; GPI 5 = ibid. no. 10; GPI 6 = ibid. 
no. 11; GPI 7 = ibid. no. 12 (cf. Stob 3.1.23); GPI 8 = ibid. no. 14; GPI 9 = ibid. no. 15; 
GPI 10 = ibid. no. 16 (cf. Stob 4.25.41); GPI 11 = Stob 3.7.67; GPI 12 = cod. Vat. gr. 96 
no. 4; GPI 13 = ibid. no. 5; GPI 14 = ibid. no. 1; 


Pars secunda (fons principalis: Ael. VH): GPI 15 = VH 2.3; GPI 16 = VH 1.34; GPI 11 = 
VH 2.11; GPI 18 = ?; GPI 19 = VH 2.15; GPI 20 = VH 228; GPI 21 = VH 2.34; GPI 22 = 
VH 2.35; GPI 23 = VH 345; GPI 24 = VH 329; GPI 25 = VH 3.32; GPI 26 = VH 49; 
GPI 27 = VH 7.10; GPI 28 = VH 7.20; GPI 29 = VH 8.12; GPI 30 = VH 9.11; GPI 31 = 
VH 9.28; GP1 32 = VH 9.19; GPI 33 = VH 9.33; GPI 34 = VH 9.35; GPI 35 = VH 9.37; 
GPI 36 = VH 12.51; GPI 37 = VH 12.52; GPI 38 = VH 13.19; GPI 39 = VH 13.32; GPI 
40 = VH 13.40; GPI 41 = VH 14.8; GPI 42 = VH 14.10; GPI 43 = VH 14.14; GPI 44 = 
VH 14.15; GPI 45 = VH 14.16; GPI 46 = VH 14.175; GPI 47 = VH 12.13; GPI 48 = VH 
13.2; GPI 49 = 5; GPI 50 = VH 1324; GPI 51 = ?; GPI 52 = ?; GPI 53 = 5 GPI 54 = 9; 





Pars tertia (fons principalis: Stob 3-4): GPI 55 = Stob 3.7.29; GPI 56 = Stob 3.7.30; GPI 
57 = Stob 3.12.14; GPI 58 = Stob 3.34.10; GPI 59 = Stob 3.34.15; GPI 60 = Stob 
3.34.17; GPI 61 = ?; GPI 62 = Stob 4.22b.58; GPI 63 = Stob 4.22b.65; GPI 64 = Stob 
4.22b.62; GPI 65 = Stob 4.22b.64; GPI 66 = 4.224.107; GPI 67 = 3; GPI 68 = Stob 
4.4.23; GPI 69 = Stob 44.28; GPI 70 = Stob 4.4.29; GPI 71 = Stob 4.8.23; GPI 72 = 
Stob 4.9.11; GPI 73 = Stob 4.12.12; GPI 74 = Stob 4.13.64; GPI 75 = Stob 4.13.65; GPI 
76 = Stob 4.19.48; GPI 77 = Stob 4.23.53; GPI 78 = Stob 4.25.41; GPI 79 = Stob 2.2.12; 
GPI 80 = Stob 2.2.14; GPI 81 = Stob 2.2.16; GPI 82 = Stob 2.2.18; GPI 83 = Stob 
2.2.22-21-23; GPI 84 = ?; GPI 85 = Stob 4.35.34; 


Pars quarta (fons principalis: recensio largior ps.Max.): GPI 86 = VatMax 1.49; GPI 87 
= VatMax 1.50; GPI 88 = VatMax 1.59; GPI 89 = VatMax 3.19; GPI 90 = VatMax 3.28; 
GPI 91 = VatMax 3.45; GPI 92 = VatMax 3.48; GPI 93 = VatMax 4.15; GPI 94 = 
VatMax 4.17; GPI 95 = P 1.31 (= App. V.31 e CP); GPI 96 = VatMax 421; GPI 97 = 
VatMax 4.22; GPI 98 = VatMax 4.23; GPI 99 = VatMax 425; GPI 100 = VatMax 4.24; 
GPI 101 = VatMax 4.27; GPI 102 = VatMax 5.31; GPI 103 = VatMax 6.38; GPI 104 = 
VatMax 6.93; GPI 105 = VatMax 6.96; GPI 106 = VatMax 6.131; GPI 107 = VatMax 
6.132; GPI 108 = VatMex 6.133; GPZ 109 = VatMax 136; GPI 110 = VatMax 6.137; GPI 
111 = VatMax 6.143; GPI 112 = VatMax 7.37; GPI 113 = VatMax 7.39; GPI 114 = 
VatMax 7.41; GPI 115 = VatMax 8.25; GPI 116 = VatMax 8.35; GPI 117 = VatMax 
8.40; GPI 118 = VatMax 8.53; GPI 119 = VatMax 8.54; GPI 120 = VatMax 9.21; GPI 
121 = VatMax 9.43; GPI 122 = VatMax 9.45; GPI 124 = VatMax 9.62; GPI 125 = 
VatMax 9.63; GPI 126 = VatMax 9.64; GPI 127 = VatMax 9.70; GPI 128 = VatMax 
10.24; GPI 129 = VatMax 10.26; GPI 130 = VatMax 10.29; GPI 131 = VatMax 10.30; 
GPI 132 = VatMax 10.31; GPI 133 = VatMax 10.32; GPI 134 = VatMax 10.33; GPI 135 
= VatMax 10.36; GPI 136 = VatMax 10.42; GPI 137 = VatMax 10.43; GPI 138 = 
VatMax 10.44; GPI 139 = ? (cf. Plut. Mor. 856D); GPI 140 = VatMax 12.50; GPI 141 = 
VatMax 12.67; GPI 142 = VatMax 12.92; GPI 143 = VatMax 12.93; GPI 144 = VatMax 
12.101; GPI 145 = VatMax 13.21; GPI 146 = VatMax 13.27; GPI 147 = VatMax 15.40; 
GPI 148 = VatMax 15.41; GPI 149 = VatMax 15.56; GPI 150 = VatMax 15.66; GPI 151 
= VatMax 16.24; GPI 152 = VatMax 16.29; GPI 153 = VatMax 16.32; GPI 154 = 
VatMax 17.43; GPI 155 = VatMax 17.44; GP] 156 = VatMax 17.45; GPI 157 = VatMax 
17.46; GPI 158 = VatMax 17.53; GPI 159 = VatMax 17.54; GPI 160 = VatMax 17. 55; 
GPI 161 = VatMax 17.56; GPI 162 = VatMax 17.57; GPI 163 = VatMax 17.63; GPI 164 

= VatMax 17.64; GPI 165 = VatMax 17.65; GPI 166 = VatMax 17.66; GPI 167 = 
VatMax 17.70; GPI 168 = VatMax 17.71; GPI 169 = VatMax 18.33; GPI 170 = VatMax 
18.59; GPI 171 = VatMax 19.26; GPI 172 = VatMax 19.45; GPI 173 = VatMax 19.46; 
GPI 174 = VatMax 19.55; GPI 175 = VatMax 20.22; GPI 176 = VatMax 20. 25; GPI 177 
= 2; GPI 178 = VatMax 20.30; GPI 179 = VatMax 20.36; GPI 180 = VatMax 20.41; GPI 
181 = VatMax 20.50; GPI 182 = VatMax 20.57; GPI 183 = VatMax 21.23; GPI 184 = 
VatMax 21.24; GPI 185 = VatMax 21.27; GPI 186 = VatMax 21.29; GPI 187 = VatMax 
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22.23; GPI 188 = VatMax 23.18; GPI 189 = VatMax 23.27; GPI 190 = VatMax 24.20; 
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COMMENTARY 














Prolegomena to the Commentary . 


The following commentary consists of two parts: the main commentary on the 
sayings associated with Aristotle in the Greek gnomological tradition, and a 
series of general notes touching on certain of the more prominent themes 
appearing in our texts as related to the gnomological tradition as a whole and 
with reference to Greek literature and philosophy. 

The first part addresses the sayings in the main body of texts, ignoring those 
collected in Appendices I - V. It follows the order of the various sections 
arranged by source which has been observed in the texts. For information on 
the individual sources, see Ch. III above. The first ten sayings are taken from the 
so-called Chreiae of Aristotle discussed in Ch. IV.3.3 above. Translations are 
provided for all the numbered sayings and are intended to capture the Greek 
accurately while, as far as possible, aiming at colloquial English. 

This is a study of Aristotle in the gnomological tradition which means in the 
first place that the commentary focuses on the relationship of each text to 
Aristotle: its attribution to him and the resemblance it has, if any, to extant 
works and established facts about him. So as not to weary the reader overmuch 
with the minute details of the transmission of a saying especially in the case of 
multiple attributions, the attention devoted to this subject has been minimised; 
the interested reader will find a summary of these issues in Ch. IV.4 above, to 
which frequent reference is made in the commentary. Furthermore, the 
commentary on the sayings marked with Roman numerals (denoting clearly 
spurious attributions to Aristotle) is usually brief, mentioning only certain 
essential aspects. Throughout the course of the commentary, in consistency 
with the discussion in Ch. IV.3.3, frequent speculation is made on possible 
connections of a given saying with the Chreiae of Aristotle. Generally, this has 
been done briefly, although certain sayings seemed to call for a more extended 
discussion (e.g. 39-40). 

The test of the relative aptness of the attribution of each saying to Aristotle 
has been based on a search for parallels in thought or wording in his extant 
works (including generally accepted fragments) as well as a search for any 
support for the attribution in non-gnomological literature. It must be admitted 
that many of the sentiments expressed in the texts, being of the nature of 
commonplaces, are in some way reflected in some passage of Aristotle's works 
and are probably related only by way of belonging to the same cultural milieu 
and reflecting.a generalised morality (this also applies to comparisons with 
passages in other authors or expressions current in other philosophical schools). 
In dealing with the gnomological tradition, there is a certain danger of going too 
far afield in the search for parallel thoughts and expressions for a given maxim 
or apophthegm. In this study, there has been a conscious effort, not always 
successful, to limit the mention of parallels to those most relevant in each case; 
this applies both to references to Aristotelian passages and, more especially, to 
other authors and above all to the parallels from within the gnomological 
tradition itself. When it has been a question of a particularly popular saying, the 
citation of parallels has been necessarily abbreviated. When there seems to be 
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Httle point in discussing the aptness of attributing a given saying to Aristotle, 
the question is passed over in silence. 

The Aristotelian focus of this study does not imply that relevant passages or 
sayings of other writers have been ignored in the discussion of the different 
texts, but that the attention devoted to them has been less, with the subsequent 
risk of missing important connections. It is to be particularly regretted that, for 
the purpose of not distracting from the chief object of this study, certain 
avenues of investigation have not been followed up more thoroughly, such as 
the connections between the gnomological tradition and the neo-Platonic 
commentators on Aristotle (cf. 68, 70, 105, 111 and App. IV.10), or the familiarity 
with the gnomological tradition displayed by certain Church fathers, especially 
the Cappadocians, (cf. 12, 13, 15, 17, 27, 46, 56, 61 and 123) or by other writers 
of late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

The purpose of the second part of the commentary, the general notes on 
certain prominent themes, is to provide some orientation on a given theme 
within the gnomological tradition as well as references to some modern studies. 
These general notes are to be understood as precisely that — a few notations 
concerning general aspects with references to certain relevant studies. There 
has been no aim at being complete and inclusive in the references given. No 
identical arrangement in the presentation of each theme is to be sought: widely 
represented and overarching themes such as "education" and "friendship" 
cannot be given the same treatment as themes of lesser import such "discretion" 
or "diligence". Naturally, it cannot be expected that justice or anything 
approaching it can be done to any of these themes in so short a space. 

Since this is a study of the Greek gnomological tradition, no commentary has 
been provided for the texts appearing in the Latin and Arabic sources (App. I 
and IV), nor for the various anecdotes about Aristotle collected from outside the 
gnomological tradition (App. ID. As for the latter, several of them are discussed 
in Düring 1957. Concerning the Latin sayings in App. I, see Selmer for a 
thorough discussion of no. 13, and see Woelfflin's discussion of the sources in 
his edition of Caecilii Balbi De nugis philosophorum for nos. 1-12. It might be 
added that, as far as these Latin texts go, they have almost nothing to do with 
the Greek tradition for Aristotle apart from those sayings deriving from 
Diogenes Laertius as found in Walter Burley. This is curious, considering the 
number of Latin parallels to sayings of Aristotle (see App. I in fine), and that 
they ultimately derive from Greek sources. Note that there are two generally 
accepted Aristotelian fragments to be found among these Latin sayings (App. 
18-9). On the Arabic texts in App. IV, whose connection to the Greek tradition 
is obvious, the reader is referred to Gutas' own commentary for nos. 1-26 (Gutas 
1975 pp. 381-426), and to Rosenthal VII pp. 29-31 and 150-158 for nos. 27-33. 
It must be pointed out again that the collections in App. I, II and IV are far from 
complete; they are included in this study merely to indicate the kind of material 
to be found in these different sources. The fragment from Aristotle's 
Protrepticus in App. HI, which the gnomological tradition has transmitted to us, 
is not commented upon, but see the commentary on 39, 51 and 85 for remarks 
pertinent to it. On sayings in App. V, see Ch. HI.6.1 and Ch. IV.3.3. On App. VI, 
see Ch. IIT.8. 
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The Chreiae of Aristotle 


(1) Gelon, the tyrant of Sicily, had mouth rot. When one of his friends told 
him so, he grew angry at his wife because she had not informed him. She, 
however, said, "But, I thought [other] a breath smelled the same way." 

This is found in Stob's chapter "On temperance" (xepi saPpootvns), 
presumably because the reaction of the wife may be seen as the result of her 
being so temperate and chaste that she has never been close enough to another 
man to smell his breath. The same anecdote is told of Hieron's wife twice in 
Plutarch. The first instance particularly underlines the wife's innocence: 6 Tépov 
nó Tivos TV Šx9póv eic tiv SvawSiav é)otëopñ0n tod otdpatos. EABdv oðv 
otkaóe mpoç tiv yovaixa, "ti Aéyet;" einev "obSé od por todt Eopacas," ñ 5 
oca oó$pov Kal dkaxoc, "Sunv" einev, "Sti tototo mavtes SCovow ol 
dvipec" (De cap. ex inim. util. 90B). It appears more briefly in Reg. et imp. 
apoph. 175B: Aoióopn8eig 5€ nó «vog eig THY óvcobiav x00 otópatog, 
fico tiv yovaika undénote nepi tovtov ópácacav: ñ 6& einev "unv yàp 
1o|0010v Gravtag touc dvópac OCew." Our saying's attribution to Gelon is 
nevertheless supported by Lucian Herm. 34 where it is a foreign woman who 
lets the tyrant in on the dreadful secret: ó IIAdvov 5' Gv por Šoxgt Kai 
$uryrjoacOaí vv tüv Ek XweAiac dc dv cidds tà nAeiotar tà yap Xopaxovoto 
TéAovi pay Suo@8gç civar tò otópa kot xo0to éri nord SiadaGeiv orbtóv 
ot8evóc toAuGvtoc ÉAéyxew vópavvov dvipa, uéxpt 8ñ tiva yuvoiko Eévnv 
ovvevexOseicav abt toAuioat Kai cinetv Snac Éyow tov 6& mapa thy 
yovaixa ëA0óvro tiv Eavtod ópyiGecOot St odk éuńvvoe npóc adtov Eidvia 
LaArota tiv Svowdiay, tiv Sè napartetoBar ovyyvayny Exe obti: brép yàp 
100 ph neneipõobar Aou dvbpbc pndé óutAñoot xAnotov oinBijvar äras 
wig avipdot xoi00xÓ tı &nonveiv tod ovóuotoc. Here the anecdote is used to 
make the point that Hermotimus has only dealt with Stoics and does not yet 
know the smell of other philosophers. The saying also turns up in the Latin 
tradition, where it is attributed to "Duellius": Cum cuiusdam mulieris viro, 
Duellio nomine, exprobratum esset, quod oris vitio foedaretur, malum scilicet 
anhelitum habens et ipse conquereretur uxori suae, quod non de hoc 
monuerat eum, respondit illa: Fecissem; sed omnium hominum ora ita olere 
putabam (Caec. Balb. p. 13.9-12). See Woelfflin's notes ad loc. for further 
citations in the Latin tradition. 

Licht p. 31 notes that this anecdote has at times been used to support the 
assertion that the reclusive life of the Greek woman resulted in a certain 
simplicity of character and mental narrowness, although he does not give more 
specifics. North p. 1 n. 2 observes that the virtues of the good wife, which she 
lists as chastity, modesty, obedience and inconspicuous behaviour, are constant 
throughout Greek history. On the ideal of the sophrosyne proper to women in 
Greek literature, see North's index under "feminine arete". On the seclusion of 
women in Greece see Dover pp. 95-98, Garland 1990 p. 233, Pomeroy pp. 79- 
84. For other sayings dealing with women, see 62 and 71. 

Dl'éAov ó kelias vópavvoc: Gelon (540-478 B.C.), son of Deinomenes, 
was tyrant of Gela and Syracuse. His brother Hieron, familiar to us from the First 
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Olynthian of Pindar, succeeded him upon his death and remained tyrant of 
Syracuse until ca. 467 B.C. On their lives, see OCD p. 628 and p. 705. Gelon' s 
wife is not entirely unknown to history: her name was Demarete and she is 
mentioned by, among others, Diodorus Siculus for her role in mediating between 
a Carthaginian legation and Gelon as well as for having a Sicilian coin named 
after her (vopropa Aapapésetov, cf. Diodor. Sic. 11.26.3; see Bremmer on her 
dealings with the Carthaginians). It may however be noted in passing that the 
less well-known wife of Hieron figures in an apophthegm cited by Aristotle 
(Rhet. 1391a 8-12), see Ch. IV.2 above; for another apophthegm involving her 
see on 16 below. One might, finally, observe that both what we know of 
Demarete from the historians and of Hieron's wife from Aristotle contradict the 
portrait of the extremely secluded woman in our saying. I ; 

canpdéotopos: This appears to be hapax legomenon in ancient and 
mediaeval Greek literature. The usual way in Greek to say that someone suffers 
from halitosis is simply to say that his mouth smells bad, 8ucó8ng éx tod 
cxópatoc, or to use some similar phrase with ëuoó8nç, as we see in the parallels 
from Plutarch and Lucian (cf. also Index Hippocraticus, eds. Kühn-Fleischer, 
s.v. 8v065n¢). However, constructions with oozpo- are not unusual in Greek, 
nor is the idea of bad breath arising from something rotting in the mouth 
remarkable; we find it used, for example, in a saying attributed to Demosthenes 
in VatMax 20.58 (= PGMax 849A = AM 993A; cf. Stob 3.41.6, Euripides): 
overdsiLovtos aor tvog ön otópa Svoððeç Eixe, "Torà yàp," £in£v, "adt 
tâv &noppritav ėykatesánn." 


(2) When Alexander said to Anaxarchus the natural philosopher, "I shall 
hang you", Anaxarchus replied, "Use your threats on these the many. As 
for me, I care not whether I rot above the earth or beneath it." 

This saying occurs in the chapter entitled nepi dvSpetac. Both it and 3 occur 
in the same order in GPI which here has Stob as its source (cf. App. V). It is 
significant that the parallels in the GV-related tradition — in very close 
agreement with our saying as to their wording — also agree with Stob (i.e. the 
Chreiae of Aristotle) in attributing this saying to Anaxarchus, thus 
strengthening the connections between the Chreiae and GV which we saw in 
Ch. IV.3.3 above. 

The saying is elsewhere associated with Theodorus the "Atheist" (not to be 
confused with Theodorus the mathematician, also from Cyrene), notably in: (a) 
Plu. An vitios. ad infel. suff. 499 D (koi ti @go8ópo pérer nóvepov rèp yñç ñ 
0nd yñç ofxeTaw) (b) Cic. Tusc. 1.43.102 (Cyrenaeum | Theodorum, 
philosophum non ignobilem, nonne miramur? cui cum Lysimachus rex crucem 
minaretur: Istis, quaeso, inquit, ista horribilia minitare purpuratis tuis: 
Theodori quidem nihil interest humine an sublime putescat); (c) Sen. De 
tranquill. 14.3 (Minabatur Theodoro philosopho tyrannus mortem, et quidem 
insepultam: Habes, inquit, cur tibi placeas, hemina sanguinis in tua potestate 
est; nam quod ad sepulturam pertinet, o te ineptum, si putas mea interesse 
supra terram an infra putrescam); and Val. Max. VI 2 ext. 3 (“terribilis" ait 
"haec sit purpuratis tuis, mea quidem nihil interest humi an sublime 
putrescam"). For a collection of these and other texts citing Theodorus, see 
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Giannantoni IV R. For a list of works dealing with Theodorus, see Winiarczyk 
pp. 86-88. 

There is another interesting parallel perhaps related to Theodorus at the end 
of the following passage in Teles: 


Ti yàp «à Suddopov; ñ od navvayó0ev, onolv ó 'Aptawnazoc, ton Kal ópoío À elc 
Gov óëóç; (cf. Anaxagor. in GV 115 and Cic, Tusc. 1.43.104) ñ thy apyiv ef uh 
TAHÁON, th cot pÉAEL GAN 7 nepi tadfic &ybvio, pov ó Biwv, noAXà 1paryebtac 
šzolmogv (= Bion fr. 70) ... et 5& jr] thxoIg xX0ovóç matTpdac, GAN’ &mi &évnç 
tadpetng, ti cto. tò Suddopov; ñ ék OnBáv pév eic ü50v ó Xópov nopOpgóe ... ei 
8& ph KpvpGeing, dà Grados PrpGeing, zí td &ucyepéc; ñ ti Srageper mÓ mupóç 
KataKavefivar ñ ond xuvóc kaoxapoefjvot fj £návo tic Yfiç óvta nó KOpaKav ñ 
xatopuxOévra nó okoXfikov; (Tel. rel. Hense 1909 p. 29.12 - p. 31.3). 


Hense is of the opinion that the entire passage goes back to Theodorus' disciple 
Bion, albeit on rather slender grounds in my opinion (cf. Hense 1909 p. LXXX). 
On connections of Aristotle's sayings with Teles and Bion of Borysthenes, see 
Ch. IV.42; cf. also 10 and 101 below. 

The anecdote seems to be appropriately ascribed to both Anaxarchus and 
Theodorus both of whom were noted for their philosophical indifference. 
Anaxarchus was called ó Eó601w0vikóg because of his andOe1a kal eokoALo 
tod fiov (DL 9.60). We read in DL 9.63 how he praised tò dóváqopov Kai 
Gotopyov of his disciple Pyrrho when the latter did not help him up out of a 
swamp. After Alexander's death, Anaxarchus fell into the hands of Nicocreon, 
his mortal enemy, who had been made ruler of Salamis in Cyprus and who, 
seizing the philosopher, ordered him to be hammered to death. This occasioned 
the famous reply: nticoe tov 'Ava&ápyov 00Xakov, 'AváGapxov 6& où mttoogtç 
(DL 9.59). On another occasion, Nicocreon is said to have ordered his tongue 
cut off, which prompted Anaxarchus to bite off a piece of his tongue and spit it 
at him (DL 9.59). As to his rival for the authorship of the saying, Theodorus the 
Atheist, we read in DL 2.102 how he showed contempt for King Lysimachus, 
and GV 352 relates his cool reply when Lysimachus threatened him with death 
(Oeddapoc 6 Kvopnvoiog rappnotatóuevóg note npóg Avoipaxov tov 
Baottéa KdKetvov abt dnevhoðvroç ávoipeow sixev: "ook aloxüvg, Ó 
Avoipaye, tots [pév] dixators, wi Svvdpevos vikoa, tnArkodtos [8ë] 
Boou)eoç KavOupidsocs ëpyov énayyedAdpevos, cf. DL 6.44 which gives a similar 
saying to Diogenes the Cynic = Giannantoni V B 50). While our saying fits the 
traditional picture of Anaxarchus weil, the strength of the parallels in Plutarch 
and in Latin literature forces us to give preference to Theodorus. For more 
information on Theodorus, see LAW col. 3046 under Theodoros Atheos, and 
Kindstrand 1976 pp. 68 sqq. On the theme of courage and philosophical 
indifference, see Note I. For a genuine Aristotelian anecdote involving the 
presence of mind of those condemned to death, see the apophthegm which 
Aristotle attributes to Antiphon in Rhet . 1385a 9-12, cited in Ch. IV.2 above). 

'Avá&Gapxoc ó oouxóçs: Anaxarchus was a philosopher attached to the 
court of Alexander, and a disciple of Diogenes of Smyrna as well as the teacher 
of Pyrrho. His floruit is assigned to the 110th Olympiad, i.e. around 340 B.C., 
which would put his birth a short time before the death of Aristotle. For a 
summary of his life and works, see F. Queyrel, "Anaxarque d'Abdére" in Goulet 
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vol. I pp. 188-191. The epithet 6 buougócç, found in both Stob and the GV- 
related collections, is especially used of pre-Socratic philosophers (see LSJ, s.v. 
ovoixds I.2), and seems somewhat unusual applied to Anaxarchus who, as 
noted above, had his own traditional epithet as reported in DL 9.60. 

1004016 ... TLS mo) A otç: The dAAoLs in GV gives a simpler and better text. If 
the original text had todtotg (or tovtoroi as Hense suggests), then it is 
understandable that some scribe (or perhaps the original compiler), not knowing 
to which men the pronoun referred, added totç t0AXoic as a note in the margin 
which later entered the text of the saying. The Latin parallels in Cicero and 
Valerius Maximus have the philosopher referring to the courtiers of the king 
(istis ... purpuratis), which could also be the proper interpretation of todtotg in 
our version if we delete zotç 10AA0tc. 

on£p yig ü Kate yis otjte0Ga1: This is probably an allusion to the practice 
of leaving the body of hanged or crucified criminals aloft for days at a time until 
they died (see Bonner-Smith vol. 2 pp. 276-287 where they discuss Greek 
practices with respect to capital punishment). 


(3) Gorgo, the Spartan wife of Leonidas, handed the shield to her son who 
was going off to war and said to him, "With it or on it." 

This saying, following 2 in both Stob and GPZ (excerpted from Stob), belongs 
to the great tradition of Laconic sayings or, more specifically, to that subset of 
the same tradition known through Plutarch as Lacaenarum apophthegmata 
(Mor. 240 C sqq.), and is one of the most famous of these. Plutarch's collections 
derive in all probability from Hellenistic collections existing already by the 
middle of the third century and attested to by the presence of similar 
apophthegms in authors dating from that century, most notably in Teles who 
makes great use of them in a section of his essay nepi ånaðetag (see Tigerstedt 
vol. II p. 27). Since scholars see Bion of Borysthenes as Teles' source for that 
section, we could even place the collection of Spartan sayings at least a 
generation earlier (Tigerstedt vol. II p. 27 and n. 140, on Teles and Bion see also 
Kindstrand 1976 pp. 82-85). For a prodigiously documented account of the 
tradition of Spartan sayings, see Tigerstedt vol. H pp. 16-30, especially pp. 18-23 
where he deals with apophthegms illustrating Spartan valour and superiority, 
mentioning this saying in particular (pp. 18, 20). See Santaniello for a new 
edition of the collection with commentary; he has no special commentary on 
this particular saying; he deals with the sources of the collections in Plutarch on 
pp. 19-26. 

In Plutarch's collection, we find our saying attributed to an anonymous 
Spartan woman: GAAn nzpocavaói600ca t nasi thy doníóa Kai 
napaxerevopevn "téxvov," gon, "ñ tadtav Tj émi todtac" (Lacaen. apoph. 
241F). The saying displays two prominent Spartan traits: pithiness and military 
bravado. Spartan mothers were well known for the demands of military prowess 
they made on their sons (cf. Garland 1990 p. 150), and this saying may be taken 
as a very representative and laconic expression of those demands. The saying 
became very well known and attained the status of proverb (cf. CPG Apost. 
8.71). As to literary parallels, one might cite Ausonius' epigram Ex graeco 
traductum de matre magnanima: Mater Lacaena clipeo obarmans filium | 
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Cum hoc, inguit, aut in hoc redi (Epigr. 44, ed. Prete). Cyril of Alexandria 
makes a metaphorical use of it: opovipact 6ë WGAAOv Gvguuévouç te Kal 
éAguOÉpotc tj viv fj Ext «àv iévar neddxapev (Adv. lulian. IV 134c). Even 
Aristaenetus employs it in one of his love letters (2.17, ed. Mazal): &yà «oivuv 
éEp@rikds avéxRAnKtos, unó&v dppwddv, tv dvópeiav utuñoonqt tv 
Aakdávav: nap' éxetvoig yap ai pntépes npóc tobs noldac Epackov, pol 8Ë 
ROPOKEAEVETAL KGAALOV f) yox fj tabtHy ñ Eni tovto, Kai Sià odv KdAXoc ñ 
Yapov Gopévas ñ tadov aipodyat. 

The scene of a mother saying farewell to her son as he goes off to war must 
have been one often repeated in Sparta (cf. Garland 1990 pp. 200-201 on the 
frequency of military call-up in Sparta). There is, however, a tradition that the 
words "with it or on it" were customarily uttered not as the son was leaving for 
battle, but while he was still an infant, indeed, immediately after birth. Here is 
what the scholiast on Th. 2.39 (p. 87 n. 5) has to say on the matter: £keivoi (= 
oi AoxeSaudvior) yap dnd pixpGs fAwtag eic zÓ noéma qo1pentGovto: 
Koi £080c Oç Etikteto tò naLdiov, £v donist EtiBeoav adtd koi óópu ANotov, 
xai éneBdov ij tav Q éri tc, tovtéctiv fj tadta oGoov, ñ uev adtav 
åvarpéðnm. Similarly, Nonnus furnishes us with the rather uncomfortable image 
of the Spartan women actually bringing forth their offspring upon shields: 
AaKavides ota yuvotegç / vidas ddivovoty én' eUkokAoo Boeing (D. 41.168- 
169, ed. Ludwich). Although this might be viewed as evidence for some sort of 
Spartan natal ceremony, it looks more like a transmogrification of our saying in 
late antiquity. However, it does at least serve to underscore the anonymity of 
the saying: "with it or on it" were proverbial words belonging to Spartan 
culture. On the theme of courage and philosophical indifference represented in 
this saying, see Note I. 

Topya ñ Aakedatpovia. Ac@vidov yový: Gorgo was the famous daughter 
of Cleomenes I and consort of Leonidas I, (see Tigerstedt vol. I p. 89, vol. II pp. 
18, 22, Santaniello p. 426 n. 553). Her sayings are collected in Plu. Lacaen. 
apoph. 240 D-E. The attribution of 3 to Gorgo was no doubt made for the sake 
of effect. Tigerstedt vol. II pp. 17-18 notes: "Many of the apophthegms that 
figure in Plutarch as sayings of anonymous or unknown Spartans are to be 
found elsewhere as utterances of this or that king or general, in order to become 
more effective. Thus the famous word of the Spartan woman about the shield — 
‘with it or on it' — has been ascribed to no less a person than Leonidas’ consort 
Gorgo." 

ñ tabtav fj ém tabtac: The use of dialectical words in the apophthegms of 
Spartans has by some scholars actually been suggested to be the result of Cynic 
influence, or, rather, due to Bion's taste for comic lampooning (see Tigerstedt 
vol. II p. 41, and ibid. notes 251-253). Tigerstedt remarks, however, that already 
Aristophanes has Spartans speaking in dialect, and he rejects the notion of "any 
considerable Cynic influence on the Laconian apophthegms" (loc. cit.). One 
might add, moreover, that, if there is much use of the Spartan dialect in these 
apophthegms, it might well be due to the collection itself having originated in 
Sparta. After all, Plato makes very explicit mention of the Spartans' use of 
sayings in educating their young in Prot. 343A. 
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One small grammatical detail might be noticed about this brief phrase: it 
exhibits the classical usage of ëzt and the local genitive ("upon the shield" as in 
Xen. Cyr. 4.5.58, éri vv Ummav OxeicOoi, "upon the horses", ie. "on 
horseback"). This little detail brings out more clearly the meaning of the saying, 
which is pithy to the point of being cryptic: the son is to come back either 
carrying the shield (simple accusative as direct object of suppressed verb) or 
being carried dead upon it (£ri with local genitive), as if mounted on horseback. 
The meaning of the expression becomes even more explicit in Dioscorides' 
epigram cited in Plu. Apoph. Lac. 235 A: Tóvvuxoc, OpacvPobAov tod xzot60ç 
dàno8avóvtoc, edpdotws Tiveyke: Kal éntypopua siç todtov éyéveto: vàv 
IIwávav OpacópovXoc £r' doniðoç ñku8gv Gnvous, xvX. (see also AP 7.229). 


(4) Lasus from Hermione was asked, "What is the highest wisdom?" 
"Experience" he said. 

This saying occurs in Stobaeus' chapter on industriousness (nepi 
otAonoviac), perhaps with respect to its message that wisdom comes through 
industry (i.e. through active experience); on oiAozovia, see Note II below. In 
the sacro-profane sources, it is invariably found in the chapter on education and 
philosophy (nepi nardeiag xoi prdocodiac). Although we do not encounter it 
either in GV or the other edited versions of the GV-related collections, it 
probably belongs to this tradition since it is not found in CP among the 
excerpts from Stob but in the section related to GV. (In CP and in the sacro- 
profane florilegia, it is followed by Menander's saying in GV 405 which the 
sacro-profane florilegia, but not CP, implicitly attribute to Lasus by the formula 
Ó adtds). 

4 is cast in a form typical for the sayings of the traditional sages of Greece. 
One might compare the series of questions put to Thales in DL 1.36: EpwrnOeig 
tt 600x0Aov, Š$n, "tò Eavtdv yvdivar'" ti SE gÜkoAov, "tò GAA@ ono0£o9av" 
ti fjototov, "tò énvvoyyávew'" ti tò Oelov, "tò pte dpxuv Éxov uice 
*eÀeumv" (cf. also the questions put to Chilon in DL 1.69 and to Pittacus in DL 
1.77; see also GV 321). Among the various sayings of the sages, a distant 
parallel to 4 is attributed to Thales in DL 1.35 (coQótatov xpóvog; àveuptoket 
yàp návro), which GV 320 puts in the form of a question: OaAñg épermgelg t 
-. COPHtAtOV’ xpóvoc: áveupioker yàp návta. The thought of our saying is 
rather more like the exaltation of practical training expressed in the words 
attributed to Periander, ugAéva tò n&v (from Dem. Phal. in Stob 3.1.172, p. 123,9, 
cf. Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 114). On the catalogue and sayings of the (seven) sages, 
see Barkowski; see Snell 1938 for a collection of references in literature to the 
Seven Sages and their sayings. 

AGoog;: Lasus of Hermione was born around 548/545 B.C., according to the 
Suda. He composed hymns and dithyrambs and was the first to compose a 
treatise on music. He was also declared to be the inventor of éptotuKol Adyou. 
According to DL 1.42, he was sometimes reckoned among the traditional sages 
of Greece (cf. Barkowski cols. 2243, 2245). 4 seems to be the only extant 
saying attributed to him, unless one counts Philocleon's remark in Ar. Vespae 
1410-11 (AGcog xo avtedibacke Kal Xwuieviónc, ÉneV0' 6 AGcoc einev 
“Odiyov uot uéAev"). The lyric fragments are collected by Page, PMG 364 sqq. 
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Privitera has produced a study of all the known testimonies and fragments. He 
deals with our saying on pp. 57-58, where he remarks that it is useless to discuss 
the authenticity of the attribution to Lasus. The attribution is apt, however, 
given Lasus' reputation as a practical minded intellectual rather akin to the 
sophists (cf. Privitera pp. 47 sqq.). 

ó Epptovede: In the Maximus tradition, this epithet becomes ó ‘Eppnvet, 
"the interpreter"; cf. Combefis in PGMax col. 827 note (t). The geographical 
adjective is not found in LSJ. Hermione was a port on the South-east coast of 
Argolis (cf. Maps 1 and 11 Van der HeyBen-Scullard). 

tt sin: The oblique optative is used infrequently and with no apparent 
regularity in the many instances of indirect discourse in the sayings of the Greek 
gnomologies. It is interesting to see how its use nonetheless survives 
throughout the tradition; in the present case, all the later sources (CP, PGMax, 
GPI, etc.) retain it, with the exception of MA, where a subjunctive takes its 

lace. 
n c0óó aov: On the answers of the sages to questions in the superlative as 
symbolising the search for new intellectual standards, cf. Edelstein p. 13 ("what 
is best?") and p. 10 (where he specifically comments on Thales’ saying that "time 
is the great discoverer"). For other examples, see sayings 16, 38, 39 and 48 
below. 

neipa: Here néipa means "proven experience" as opposed to mere opinions 
or theories about reality, a distinction we often find in Greek literature. Theognis 
571-572 (ed. Young), for example, opposes neîpa to "opinion": Adga pev 
&vOpónott xaxóv péya, neipa 8' dpiotov / rohot &neipntot SdEav Exovo' 
á&ya8óv. A similar contrast between mere thought or opinion and knowledge 
gained by doing is brought out clearly in the following lines from Sophocles 
Trachiniae 590-593 (ed. Dawe): 

(Deianeira): oÚrax Eyer y' ñ miong, óc tò pèv 6okeiv 
éveon, netipa ë' ob npocouíAnoó no 
(Chorus): &AA' eidévan xpi 6pGoav' óc o08' ei 5okei 
Exe, Éyoi Ov ya, wh metpouévn, 
Experience is the beginning of the act of learning, as Alcman puts it: xijpá tor 
no0ñoutos apy (fr. 125 PMG). In a similar vein, Pindar writes: 8u&neipá tot 
Bporav ÉAeyxoc (Ol. 4.30 ed. Maehler), while Theocritus has: neipq 8nv návva 
tereitar (15.62 ed. Gow). In Aristotle, the word neipa is used of "proven 
knowledge" as in Gen. An. 741a 37 and 777b 4. Although it may be going too 
far afield to connect our saying with the idea of ná6et uáðoç, as Privitera p. 58 
does, it is clear that the saying exalts wisdom gained by doing, knowledge 
through practical experience. The saying attributed to Demades later in the 
same chapter in Stob, and which may also stem from the Chreiae (see on 5 
below), provides a good parallel to the sentiment of our saying: (lemma: 
Anuddns). Anudënç épotnBelc tic adtot O19dokoAoc yeyovads en, tò tv 
'A0nvaiov €6n fiio, éutatvov öt ñ Sud tv npaypátov éunerpia Kpeittov 
Taos GooLoTiKiis Sackadtac Eotiv (Stob 3.29.91). 

The passages cited above as well as the ordinary usage in the sayings of the 
Seven Sages confirm that neipa does not need the definite article which cod. 
Par. gr. 1310 wishes to add (cf. Boissonade's remarks, Anec. gr. IV p. 197, n. 1) 
and which Meineke accepts. I 
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(S) Demosthenes was asked, How did you reach the peak of your profession 
as an orator? He said, "By spending more money on lamp oil than on 
wine." 

This saying comes from the same chapter in Stob as the preceding. Stob is the 
direct source for CP and, hence, for the Maximus-related florilegia. In Ch. 
IV.3.3, we have already pointed out that the Demades saying following it (= 
Stob. 3.29.91, quoted in commentary on 4) might also have belonged to the 
Chreiae, since GV attributes it in abbreviated form to Demosthenes (GV 230). 
We also looked at the interesting coincidence between this saying as it appears 
in anonymous form in Bertini Malgarini's collection and the adjacent 
anonymous saying elsewhere attributed to Aristotle (= 15). In mss. P and D, our 
saying receives the simple lemma 'ApvototéXovc, a fact which throws some 
suspicion on other sayings attributed to Aristotle under the same lemma: 
perhaps they, too, derive from the Chreiae but, omitting the name of the 
speaker, became sayings attributed directly to Aristotle (cf. Ch. IV.3.3). On the 
theme of qiAonovia in this saying, see Note II. 

Anpootévys: Demosthenes was a legendary hard-worker; cf. Hock-O'Neil p. 
311, Schouler p. 37, and see further below. In the Vita Demosthenis, Plutarch 
paints the familiar portrait of him overcoming his natural handicaps by diligence 
and training to become the greatest of the Greek orators. It should be noted that 
Demosthenes, who was Aristotle's exact contemporary, makes but one 
appearance in Aristotle's works (Rhet. 1397b 7), a fact which again makes it 
difficult to postulate any genuine connection of Aristotle with the Chreiae, on 
this see Ch. IV.3.3. On the immense popularity of Demosthenes after his death 
up to and including the Second Sophistic, see Bompaire. 

mhéov ... EXatov oivov: Many stories were told in antiquity about 
Demosthenes' habit of vuxtoypadia, that is, of polishing his speeches by 
lamplight at night (cf. Ael. VH 7.7a-b = Stob 3.29.60; Plu. Vit. decem orat. 
848C, Vit. Dem. 10.6 851B; Luc. Dem. Enc. 15; see also Sternbach's notes on 
GV 204). Perhaps such expressions as "burning the midnight oil" or "it smells of 
the lamp" (cf. Bacon's Apophthegm no. 114) derive originally from these stories 
about Demosthenes. More historical, however, is Demosthenes' reputation for 
being a drinker of water rather than wine, since we have his own words for it 
(cf. Phil. II 6.30, De fals. leg. 19.46). Perhaps the anecdote about him spending 
more money on oil rather than wine may be a fanciful connection made by later 
authors between the fact of his b&poxocia and his reputation for $1Aonovía 
(cf. especially Plu. Vit. decem orat. 848C: iotopotot 9' dç o%8ë Xoyvov 
Éofiecev, áypv nevtýkovta éxüv éyéveto, BvokptBóv «otc Aóyouc. abtdc SE 
onow 6ponooiq xprioac8a:). 


(6) Demosthenes the orator said that laws are the soul of the city-state, for 
"Just as a body bereft of its soul collapses, so too perishes the city with no 
laws. 

This saying is paralleled almost word for word by GV 229: 6 abtds gon 
nóleaç elvar woxtv tods vónovg donep 5& opa oxepnOEv vuyfic ninte, 
oco xai nódig uù óvcov vop@v KataAvetar. Even allowing for Hense's use of 
GV to establish the word order in Stob, there is little room to doubt that the two 
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versions stem from the same source. Adding to this the already mentioned fact 
that GV 230 is found in Stob after our 5, we are again reminded of the 
possibility that the compiler of GV made excerpts from the Chreiae. In CP, 6 is 
placed among the sayings of Aristotle (see App. V, cf. Ch. IIL6.1 and IV.3.3). 

The comparison of the law to the soul of the city-state is also found in GV 
427 where it is attributed to Plato (= no. 17 Stanzel): ID.&vov nvĝopévov twóc 
ti got vópoç eine’ "yuxi] nóñeag [Q Sóypa dðávatov xoi xovóv"]. (The 
second and emended part of this saying is bracketed by Sternbach as having 
been introduced by a "semi-educated redler" and is based on Plato Lgg. 644D). 
See Stanzel pp. 152-153 for his commentary on this saying. The passage in 
Demosthenes adduced by Sternbach (C. Aristogeit. 25.20, see his notes on GV 
229), as Stanzel points out, offers no more than a parallel for the idea that laws 
are necessary for the administration and survival of the city-state, and makes no 
use of the soul/body comparison. Instead, Stanzel notes a closer parallel in 
Isocrates (7.14): ovv yap yoxi zó)eoç oddév Évepov ñ TOALtELa, tooadthv 
Éxyovca Sbvapw óonv nep ÈV cópaxt ópóvnouç ... TAÚTN Kal toc vóouc ... 
&vayxoióv šoruv ópototo0o1. 

The image of the law as the soul or the mind of the body politic is 
commonplace. Aristotle, for example, in a famous passage in Pol. 1287a 25-32 
likens the law to “disinterested mind" (Gvev dpé€eas votc ó vóuoç £cviv). The 
specific body/soul image turns up frequently in later writers, such as (a) Cic. Pro 
Cluentio 53.146 (ut corpora nostra sine mente, sic civitas sine lege suis 
partibus ... uti non potest); (b) Sext. Emp. Adv. mathem. 2.31, a particularly 
close parallel to our saying, (oi yàp vóuot nóAedv etot oúvëgonou, xoi Qc 
Woy oópaog Exd0apévtos ġðeipetar, oU: vópov ávatpeOÉvrov xoi oi 
nóAeig SAAvvtaL), where he is probably deliberately employing the image 
ironically in his tirade against the art of rhetoric; (c) Dio Chrys. 75.10, where he 
develops the image in the context of a rather conventional encomium of law 
(donep 8& dnd «fj; £v aùt Giavotag Storkeitor xoi o@letat vÓv dvOpánov 
Exaotos, ñ 6& «amc Siad8opa paviav xoi napaKkoniv déper, TapanAnotac, 
dv qıç &véAn tov vópov £x 100 Bto, kaðárep, oiua, tov voy &xoAcAeKGc 
giç navteni paviav co) tapaynv nepiothoetal). The somewhat similar image 
that the laws are the "sinews of the state", attributed to Demosthenes in GV 211 
(6 adtds once todo vóuovc SnnoKpatiacg veðpa) may have been based on 
Dem. De fals. leg. 283, as Hock-O'Neil p. 308 note. Cf. also Diomedes Gr. Lat. 
1,310.20 = chreia 12 Hock-O'Neil p. 308: Marcus Porcius Cato dixit leges 
nervos esse civitatium. On the theme of law in the gnomologies, see Note HI. 


(7) Zeno the Stoic philosopher, seeing a disciple of his worrying about his 
land, said to him, "It will be the riddance of you, if you don't get rid of your 
field." 

This occurs, surprisingly, in Stobaeus' chapter on agriculture (zepi yecpyiac), 
whence it was borrowed by GPI. It is immediately followed by the parallel 
saying attributed to Aristippus, which Hense speculates might also have 
belonged to the Chreiae (Stob 4.15b.32: Aptotinnos Aéyovtog adtH tivos 
"ëuà oë andA@AEV ó Gypdc" "odK oov" Boy "kádrov BV Ene tov åypòv ñ BiG, 
tov &ypóv épé;" = Giannantoni IV A 84. See Hense's note ad loc.). Among the 
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parallels noted in the app. par., AFIM 68 has the text closest to our saying: 60v 
tig tiva TOV yvæpipav on£p tod áypoO nepuonduevov elnev, àv zo0tov o0 pù 
anorvons, abtds og dnoAÉocei. This follows a saying oddly attributed to 
Isocrates which should probably be attributed to Apelles; cf. commentary on 
76. The oddity of the attribution in AITM, along with the fact that we elsewhere 
find a saying attributed to Aristotle which probably belongs to Apelles (76), 
raises the possibility that the Chreiae of Aristotle may in some way lie behind 
the confusion in AIIM. For confusions of the sayings of Aristotle with those of 
Isocrates and Socrates, see above Ch. IV.4.6-7. For a saying attributed to both 
Zeno and Aristotle, see 13. 

The saying is appropriately attributed to a Stoic. The Stoic wise man in his 
ånáðera should not be perturbed by worries over material matters. The Stoics 
considered that human unhappiness came about through men's efforts to obtain 
or hold onto goods which they risk losing in any case (cf. Hadot p. 17 sqq.). See 
also Long-Sedley vol. I pp. 357-358 on the Stoic idea that happiness is not 
dependent on things conventionally regarded as good or bad, such as wealth. 
On the theme of material goods in general, see below Note IV. 

Zívov ó Xvoikócg otrAdcogos: Since Zeno of Citium, the founder of 
Stoicism, was about 12 years old when Aristotle died, the inclusion of a saying 
of his in the Chreiae again makes the Aristotelian authorship of the collection 
impossible, unless we assume that the saying was a late accretion to a collection 
begun by or somehow connected with Aristotle; cf. Ch. IV.3.3. 

tiva rvopipov: "One of his pupils" is certainly the meaning here, although 
it could be taken more generally as "one of his acquaintances". Cf. LSJ on 
Yv@puuoç I 3b. The word is often used to mean "pupil" or "disciple" in DL; see 
the numerous instances listed in Janácek's index, almost all of which should be 
taken in this sense. Cf. also Sollenberger 1984 p. 201. 

nEepvenedpevov: The verb z€eptoz&o, which properly means "to wheel 
about", had at least by Hellenistic times also acquired the meaning "to disturb" 
(see LSJ nepronda, HI 2). It is used in the NT to describe probably the most 
familiar worrier in history, Martha of Bethany (ñ 62 Mápða mepteonGto nepi 
NOAARV StaKoviav, Luke 10:40). 


(8) Anacreon the lyric poet received a talent of gold from Polycrates the 
tyrant, but returned it to him, saying, "I hate the kind of gift that keeps me 
up at night." 

This saying, so similar in meaning to 7, is found in a more appropriate chapter 
in Stob: nepi nAoóvov (yóyoc nAoótov). It occurs in CP after saying 48 below, 
cf. Ch. IIL6.1 and App. V.20. CP served as the source for the sacro-profane 
florilegia, including GPI which follows the Maximus-tradition here (see App. 
VD. The GV-related collections all closely follow the wording in the present 
version. As recorded in the app. par., there is, however, a slightly different 
version somewhat earlier in the same chapter in Stob which has the simple 
lemma ’Avaxpéovtog (cf. Hense's note on 4.31c.91: ex alio fonte derivata est 
chria quae supra legitur). 

According to our saying, wealth is an undesirable source of worry, which is 
certainly a fairly widespread sentiment. For example, Men. Sent. 607 provides a 
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good complement to our saying: oOx Gov zÓ KÀéupa cfi; áypunviac. A similar 
thought is found in the VT: àypunvia nAo0100 Exti}Ket oápkac, kai ñ uépuiva 
adto dood Ünvov (Sirac. 31.1, cf. VatMax 12.5). See also 97.x. On attitudes 
to material goods, see Note IV. 

The saying is aptly attributed to Anacreon and accords perfectly well with 
the footloose and fancy-free character of the poet of love and wine. One might 
compare the tone of our saying with the Anacreontic verse in which the poet 
refuses the gold of Gyges: tò oijpepov uéAe por / <Ó 8' aüptov tic oldev 
(Carm. 8.9-10, ed. Preisendanz). Rosenmeyer sees the tradition of Anacreon's 
rejecting wealth as based on historical fact,'and finds evidence for it in both his 
genuine poems and in the tradition of Anacreonta. See Rosenmeyer p. 61 n. 20, 
where she mentions our saying in particular, and pp. 101, 154-155, where she 
deals with poems in which the poet rejects gold in order to remain faithful to his 
Muse. 

'Avaxp£ov ó peAXonotóc: Anacreon was born ca. 570 B.C. in Teos. He left 
Teos when it was attacked by Cyrus' general Harpagus (ca. 540); at the behest 
of Polycrates, he moved to Samos and spent the greater part of his life there. On 
his life and works, see Bowra pp. 284-316; on the biographical tradition 
surrounding him, and especially on its preoccupation with his reputed 
immorality, see Rosenmeyer pp. 12-22. 

IIoXvkpécovc: Polycrates became tyrant of Samos when he seized it in 540 
B.C. with his brothers Pantagnotus and Sylogon. He is known for his patronage 
of artists and poets like Anacreon and Theodorus. Cf. OCD p. 1212, Bowra pp. 
258-260. 

pod doped ñ tis évaykóGev dyponveiv: The GV-versions have pe 
dypunvetv, although the omission of the subject of the infinitive when it 
coincides with that of the main verb is, of course, the more classical style (cf. 


Smyth $ 937). 


(9) Someone saw Alexis the comic poet making his way with great difficulty 
due to his advanced age and asked him, "What are you doing?" He said, "I 
am dying at my leisure." 

9 occurs in the chapter entitled nepi yripoc (yóyoc yrpoc). It does not occur 
in the CP-related sacro-profane tradition, although the florilegia generally 
include a section on old age; it is the only saying attributed to Alexis in the GV- 
tradition, again underscoring that tradition's possible connections with the 
Chreiae. On old age, see Note V below. 

"AXsbie 6 tv KOP@SLGV zornths: Alexis of Thurii, Middle and New 
Comedy poet, is reported to have lived 106 years. His longevity was famous in 
antiquity (cf. Richardson p. 215) and he was said to have died while still active 
on the stage (cf. Plu. An seni resp. ger. 785 B, De defect. orac. 420 D-E), a 
good number of years after Aristotle's death, which, again, makes the 
Aristotelian origin of the Chreiae very doubtful; cf. Ch. IV.3.3. For a study of 
Alexis' career and a commentary on the known fragments, see Arnott. 

p16A1¢ ropzvóngvov: On complaints about the infirmities of old age in Greek 
literature, cf. Garland 1990 pp. 251-255, 263-274; Richardson pp. 2-13, and see 
Note V. 
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(10) Gorgias the orator, when he was already an old man, was asked if he 
would be content to die. "As content," he said, "as I would be to move gladly 
from a rotting and leaky tenement." 

This saying, thematically similar to 9, occurs in the chapter on the inevitability 
of death (epi 9avátov Kai óc ein dovKtoc). Although we find no ready 
parallels to 10 in the other gnomologies, there are some interesting ones in both 
Greek and Latin literature. Seneca recurs to the image no less than twice: 
prosiliam ex aedificio putri ac ruenti (Ep. 58.35), and, utique aliquo 
defungendum est domicilium putre sortitis (De ira 2.28.4). The two most 
significant parallels in Greek are once again to be found in Teles. The image 
occurs in the epitome from Teles' IIepi puyñç: IIózepov koi év oikig £v ñ 
štpó4mç Kal éyévov [£v travm koroyevéo9ov], Kdv Å oanpá xoi péovoa xoi 
Katanimtovod, (Tel. rel. Hense 1909 p. 27.2-3). As Hense notes, the simile of 
the house is reminiscent of the following fragment of Bion of Borysthenes 
found in another passage of Teles: 


Ka@énep Kai £5 oixtac, onoiv ó Biv, éo1xiGdpeda, Stav tò £votktov ó 

où Kopttópevoç thy €ópav hén, tov KEDAN GÉNT. tÒ $péop PT ane n 
onoi, Koi ix 100 copatiov eEorcigouat, Stav fi picddoaca $0cic tToùç ó680Au00c 
apio të dra wig xeipuc tods móšoç: oOx onou£vo, GAA Gonep èk ouumooíou 
Gmarrdctopat 002v Sv0xepaivey, otto Kai éx to Biov, Stav [3] dpa Å, 'Éupa 
nopOptsog épupa' (Tel. rel. Hense 1909 p. 15.11 sqq. = Bion F68). i 


This parallels the thought of our saying as well as its imagery (death likened to 
leaving a house) and even its use of diminutives (ompatiov, ovvoiK1dtov). 
Interestingly, the comparison donep Ex ovunociov ... obvo Kai £x tod iov 
also turns up in another saying attributed to Aristotle (101). Furthermore, it 
should be recalled that we have a different saying attributed to Gorgias (GV 166 
= fr. 29 Buchheim) which is elsewhere associated with the name of Aristotle 
and which turns up in Bion fr. F3; it is precisely the saying Elias attributes to the 
Apophthegms of Aristotle" (= App. H.10, see Ch. IV.3.2). On the connections 
of the sayings of Bion and Aristotle, cf. Ch. IV.4.2 above. 
i It should be observed that in the Bion fragment the idea of welcoming death 
in old age is implicit in the image of leaving a house in disrepair: nature who has 
lent us our bodies will reclaim them in old age. If Gorgias was the originator of 
the simile in this form, then perhaps Bion and, in his turn, Teles borrowed it from 
him. Another possibility is that Bion was the origina! source, but that the saying 
later became associated with Gorgias precisely because of his fame as a 
centenarian. In any event, the wording of the simile is unusual enough to assure 
us that both 10 and the parallels cited from Teles (canpó xai péovoa) and 
ee de ac ruenti ) go back to the same original source, whether 
it was Gorgias or Bion or someone else who fi i ssi 
as. EEN who first gave rise to the expression. On 
Topyiac ó pyta@p: Gorgias, whose traditional dates are ca. 483-376 B.C 
was famous for his long life (cf. test. 1, 2, 7, 10-14, in Buchheim; Richardson p. 
215). His fragments and sayings, along with biographical testimonies, have been 
recently collected and commented upon by Buchheim, (Unfortunately, he does 
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not include our saying). Given the fame of Gorgias' longevity, the saying is not 
inappropriately assigned to him. 

el üó£eg ánoðvýckor: Here ei is being used to introduce an indirect 
question with the oblique optative. Cobet's conjecture (cf. app. crit.) appears 
unnecessary. 

£x canpo0 Kal bŠovroç svvorKidtov: I have translated this as "rotting and 
leaky tenement". LSJ, citing our text and Teles p. 27, offer "tumble-down" (LSJ 
péc s.v. 3) as another possibility for translating the participle; this meaning 
would be similar to the use of péo to describe hair that is falling out {LSJ cite 
examples from Homer, Hesiod and Theocritus), or over-ripe fruit falling off the 
tree (Babrius 88.14). However, a more analógous use is that of the present 
participle to describe, for example, a leaky ship or roof (LSJ, s.v. pé@ 7, who cite 
examples in Aristophanes, Pausanias, Menander). The word ovvotkiótov 
appears to be another hapax legomenon (the second among these few excerpts 
from the Chreiae, cf. 1), although the meaning is obviously that of a kind of 
sbared dwelling. The diminutive is used commonly enough, especially in texts 
conveying dialogue (cf. Kindstrand 1976 p. 27), although here its use may be 
simply to belittle Gorgias' bodily dwelling; cf. Epictetus' use of diminutives to 
express contempt for external goods (e.g. copátov), on which see Newman pp. 
1504-1505. 


Apophthegms from Diogenes Laertius 


(11) Asked what profit accrues to those who tell lies, he replied, "That when 
they do tell the truth, they are not believed." 

The very first saying attributed to Aristotle in DL is the well known moral of 
Aesop's tale of the boy who cried wolf (ó Aóyoc SnAoi öv toto kepõaivovotv 
oi yevddpevor, tò pnd’ Stav GAnBetact motedecba1, Aesop fab. 210 p. 404 = 
sent. 24). It is often cited both in the gnomological tradition and outside it (e.g. 
in Cic. De div. 2.71.146, cum mendaci homini ne verum quidem dicenti credere 
soleamus, and in Jerome Ep. 6.1, ed. Labourt, antiquus sermos est mendaces 
faciunt, ut nec vera dicentibus credatur), but it is never associated with 
Aristotle outside of DL, although it is not impossible that Aristotle cited the 
Aesopian fable in some lost work; cf. Rhet. 1393a 30-31 and 1393b 10-1394a 8, 
where he not only commends the use of fables in speaking but even cites an 
example from Aesop. In Ch. IV.4.3, moreover, we speculated that this saying 
may have come to head DL's gnomology by reason of its hypothetical inclusion 
in the Chreiae of Aristotle. However that may be, it does seem likely to me that 
Stob's attribution to Demetrius of Phalerum (Stob 3.12.18: Anpntpiog 
Epameic ti padAov volo wevdouevoig xapoxoAovOet, eine’ tò un8 dv 
102408 Ayo. Ett motedecGar) has a basis either in Demetrius’ own 
collection of chreiae (DL 5.81, cf. Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 113) or his collection of 
Aesop's fables (DL 5.81, cf. SA IV fr. 112); see Ch. IV.4.3. 

It is difficult to explain the attribution of this saying to Socrates in FM and 
FL or its placement in CP, although some sort of mechanical error such as the 

omission of a lemma seems to have taken place, as is apparent from the app. 
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par. (Interestingly enough, FM and FL attribute it to Socrates after the saying 
corresponding to 113.i). One might note that the sacro-profane tradition does 
not follow CP codd. P and D in its attribution but gives the saying to Aesop. It 
is perhaps of note that in Studemund our 11 is properly attributed to Aesop but 
follows a saying of Stratonicus — cf. the saying's placement after Stratonicus in 
CP (D) and Timotheus in CP (P). On the sayings of Aristotle and Stratonicus, cf. 
Ch. IV.4.8 and see below on 55. 

In Stob, Demetrius' saying is found in the chapter nepi yeúĝovg which comes 
after the chapter nepi &ànðeiaç. The two chapters are combined in the 
Maximus-related florilegia (nepi GAnOeiac xot wedSous). Unsurprisingly, 
telling the truth is generally praised in the gnomologies (e.g. as being a way to 
imitate God, cf. on 56 below), while lying is censured, although occasionally we 
come across more cynical thinking like Menander's kpeittov &Aéo0o yesos ñ 
GAn8&c kakóv (Stob 3.12.5). In the Greek philosophical tradition as a whole, 
with certain exceptions made for deception in war (and ignoring the whole 
problem of fictional stories), lying was generally condemned as being harmful 
both to society and to the liar himself, often in terms reminiscent of our saying. 
We find an example of this in Xen. Cyr. 1.6.19 where the man who often holds 
forth false hopes will have difficulty convincing others even when his 
expectations are true: oto xoi tò nepi «dv EAnidwv Éyev Ñv NOAAGKIC 
npooðokiaç áya8áv šu Bo Ov yeobnrai vc, o05' ónóvav dAngEic EAmisas A€yy 
6 totoOvoc neiðerv Sbvatat. Lying destroys the mutual trust upon which the 
polis is founded and leaves the liar friendless. Cf. Plato Lgg. 730C: ... ó 8& 
ünvovoc, d piov we08oç ëkoúouov, öte 8& dxototov, &vovc ... doLAos yàp SÀ 
nds Š ye ämotoç. Likewise for Aristotle, telling the truth is to be praised and 
lying condemned both in themselves and because of their implications for 
human society; see e.g. EN 1127a 13-1127b 32, 1146a 19-21, 1157a 20-24. Thus 
we may say that 11 is aptly but probably incorrectly attributed to him. For 
Aristotle's analysis of lying, see Zemblaty. For proverbial sayings about lying in 
Greek and Latin, see Selmer pp. 331-332 on our App. L13.3 


(12) 

Within the gnomological tradition, 12 is associated only with Aristotle. As may 
be seen in the app. par., it occurs in anonymous form in the Maximus tradition 
(which here includes GPI), but the lemmata attached to it in these sources imply 
that it comes from the DIE collection. The presence of two different versions of 
the same saying in DL is an indication that DL made use of at least two different 
sources (cf. Düring 1957 pp. 66-67 and Ch. II.2 above). The wording in the 
second version is closer to that found in the rest of the gnomological tradition. 

Outside this tradition, we find various allusions to the saying, but no 
connection of it with Aristotle. Aulus Gellius, for instance, offers an elaborate 
version in which Herodes Atticus is the almsgiver and the shifty beggar claims 
to be a philosopher (Gell. 9.2.1-7). The scene ends with Herodes' words: 
"Demus", inquit, "huic aliquid aeris, cuicuimodi est, tamquam homines, non 
tamquam homini". Julian the Emperor also makes use of the saying: painv 8' äv, 
ei Kai napá8o5ov eineiv, ön Kai «oi movnpotç (codd.: noAEpiors) šo0ñroç 
Koi «poéfic óotov dv ein petadiddvar «à yàp dvOparive Kai od «póno 
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SiSopev (Ep. ad sacerdotem 290 D, Loeb ed., Wright). As in our own anecdote, 
these two passages allude to the dubious moral character of those being given 
alms as well as to the notion of a shared human nature leading the almsgiver to 
prescind from the beggar's character. The essential message is that a sense of our 
common human nature should be the foundation of true philanthropy. This is 
also brought out by Gregory of Nazianzus in De paup. amor., PG 35 864D: 
NPOGELGEVEKTEOV GvOpamous övtaç dvOpdmorg tov Epavov tis XPNOTÓTNTOŞ. 
Similarly, Publilius Syrus (p. 47 H4) has the sentence: Homo qui in homine 
calamitoso misericors est, meminit sui. The idea of a shared humanity as the 
basis for philanthropy was a commonplace topic in Greek philosophy in the 
Hellenistic age and afterwards. On pity for the destitute as an evolving value in 
Greece, partially under the influence of oriental morality, see Hands pp. 77-88. 
The classical treatment of the theme of organised charity in ancient Greece is by 
Bolkestein 1939. The development of the idea of the unity of mankind is 
studied by Baldry. 

Whether or not the anecdote was based on an actual incident in Aristotle's 
life or even on written words of his, the attribution is nevertheless appropriate. 
The idea of a shared human nature was developed by Aristotle, despite his 
inconsistent defence of slavery (cf. Baldry pp. 88-101). He also appreciates the 
natural affection and spontaneous benevolence between members of the same 
species and especially among humans (EN 1155a 20-22: $0ev 1006 
$U.a.vOpómouc énovobpev. idor 9' dv «tc Kal èv taig nA ávatc di oi«eiov nag 
&vOpanog avOpdnw xoi ġiàov). He recognises that a good man can befriend a 
bad in the hopes of reforming him (cf. EN 1165b 18 sqq.), and that a master and 
slave can share in friendship thanks to their common humanity (EN 1161b 5-8: a 
pév odv 800X0c, ook ott Uia. mpóç adrdv, Tj 9 dvOpamoc ... «oi Quia 80, 
Ka0' ócov dvOpamoc). It is easy to find Aristotelian texts extolling the virtues of 
liberality and doing good to others, such as EN 1120a 9 sqq., where giving is an 
obvious form of doing good; Rhet. 1366b 4, where virtue is described as a 
capacity for beneficence (ñ ápevi| Svvapig edepyetiKn); Rhet. 1367b 6-7, 
where doing good to others is said to be the height of virtue (onepBoXi yàp 
&petfc tò návtaç eð mowiv). Furthermore, Aristotle's reputation for 
philanthropic generosity is recorded in the biographical tradition. The Vita 
Marciana, to take one example, dwells on his reputation for evepyeocia (nos, 
15-22, Düring 1957 pp. 99-100); see also on 56 below. Our anecdote thus rings 
true for Aristotle in terms of compatibility with his thought and with the 
traditional picture of his character, even if the moral value of "giving for the 
sake of humanity" is more at home in Hellenistic and later thought. It might be 
added that Gigante 1986 p. 73 remarks that the presence of two versions of this 
saying reveals Diogenes' own interest in bringing out the ethos and humanity of 
Aristotle. On the role played by evepyecia in the works of Aristotle, see 
Laurenti pp. 884-885 where he discusses the fragments assigned to the nepi 
Bactreiac. On friendship and philanthropy, see also Note VII. 
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(12a) Once when reproaehed for having given alms to a bad man, he said, 
“It was the man I pitied and not his character." 

$Aenpocóvnv Éóokev: Derived from ëÀeoc, the word £Aenuocóvn, from 
which we get the English "alms" (cf. German "Almosen", Swedish "almosor", 
Spanish "limosna", etc.), makes its first appearance in Callimachus and does not 
seem to have been in use prior to Hellenistic times (see Bolkestein 1939 pp. 
428-429). Although originally used as synonymous with £Aeoc, it eventually 
acquired the narrower sense of "pity for the destitute" and, more concretely, pity 
shown by giving alms. It became equivalent to the gift of alms itself, as in the 
expression £Aenpocóvnv noieiv (cf. Matt. 6:4; see Bolkestein 1939 p. 428). 
Because of this late usage, Düring 1957 p. 67 suspects that 12a was taken from 
a later source, but see below on 12b. 

tov &vOponov: A favour should be done for the sake of the person in need 
and not in the hopes of a return, according to Aristotle (ota 51] yápic, Kab! ñv 
6 Éyov Aéyevat yápiw Éxeiw, dnovpyia Seouéve pty ave «voc, uns va t 
abt và Onoupyotvu. GAA’ iva tı &xeivo, Rhet. 1385a 17-19). If there is any 
real difference between the two versions of this anecdote, it is that in 12b the 
philosopher makes his gift in the name of humanity, whereas here it is the man 
himself who moves him to pity. The first version appears to be the more 
"humane", since it places somewhat more emphasis on the concrete individual 
rather than on the abstract notion of humanity. Hands p. 84 writes: "The 
philosophy with which such giving is connected, namely that 'our gift is not to 
a man but to mankind' repeats a dictum familiar to the Greeks (Diogenes 
Laertius was to put it into the mouth of Aristotle) the very generality of which, 
as has been noticed, is in sharp contrast with the particularity, for instance, of 
the parable of the Good Samaritan: 'the idea of humanity is not a motive for love 
in the New Testament." 


(12b) To someone who accused him of having given a contribution to a bad 
man — the story is also told in this way — he said, "I didn't give it to him but 
to humanity." 

mpd tov aivvacópevov: DL begins several of the apophthegms with zpóg 
and a participle (cf. 26, 29, 32a), which may very well reflect his own taste 
rather than the form of the apophthegms in his sources. Besides, since he is 
obviously responsible for the parenthesis excusing the reduplication of the 
saying, it is not unlikely that he has also rewritten the apophthegm's 
introductory clause. Neither the version in DL nor the variants in GV and Stob 
coincide in their none too elegant ways of introducing the response of the 
philosopher. 

@ç ein ... ëgë@ykëç: The presence of the oblique optative could imply that 
12b comes from an earlier source than 12a. On the other hand, the oblique 
optative might be due to DL's own taste (see also on 36 below). In any event 
there is nothing to prevent such an optative from appearing in a later source; 
GV, for example, retains it. 

Epavov: Düring 1957 p. 67 notes the "late Hellenistic usage" of ÉAenuocóvn 
as alms in 12a, thus implying that Epavoc is the earlier word. This word, of 
Course, does go back to Homer, where it means a banquet to which each one 
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contributed something for the sake of a friend in need. It eventually took on 
various other meanings, from that of a certain kind of interest-free loan to a 
distinct form of charitable association. What does it mean in the present 
context? Both Hicks and Gigante take it in its classical sense as a kind of loan 
and translate it as "subscription" and una pubblica sottoscrizione, respectively, 
while Apelt has Unterstützung. However, it seems more probable that $pavoc 
has here precisely the same meaning as €Xenoobvn; it simply means "alms". For 
this later meaning of the word, compare, for instance, the words of Gregory cited 
above. Among the variant versions, Stob has Épavov ai«eiv, a formula we also 
find in Luc. Timon 45 where it clearly means begging alms; cf. also AP 7.336.2 
(see on 77 below). It is easy to understand how the original word eventually 
acquired this sense: from being a certain kind of banquet organised to help a 
friend, it came to signify a free meal (cf. Ph. De humanitate 9.86.14) whence it 
came to mean money given for food (cf. the parallel in Gellius where the beggar 
asks for alms cic dptovc). See Bolkestein 1939 pp. 432-433 on Epavog in the 
sense of alms as being at least as late a usage as ÉAenuooóvn. 

1 &vOponivo: See above on tov GvOpanov. 


(13) He constantly used to say to his friends and students, wherever and 
whenever he happened to be staying, that "Just as the eye receives light 
from the surrounding air, so does the soul from mathematical studies." 

Arsenius took this saying from DL (see Ch. IIL9), but it is unclear whether or 
not Studemund's brief gnomology also did so (cf. Ch. IIL5), although it is 
simplest to assume that it, too, is dependent on DL. The GV-tradition is 
unanimous in its attribution to Zeno. While DL 7.17-24 attributes a large 
number of apophthegms to Zeno, there are only a handful in the GV-tradition 
(cf. GV 295-304), of which only three also appear in DL. This particular saying 
in GV is placed after a saying elsewhere aptly attributed to Aristotle (= App. 
IL.9). With regard to the gnomological tradition, it is not possible to say which 
attribution possesses greater authority, but preference should probably be given 
to DL as being the older and, hopefully, more trustworthy source, unless we are 
to speculate that this saying of Zeno's also formed a part of the Chreiae of 
Aristotle (cf. 7 above) and that this somehow influenced DL's inclusion of it in 
his Aristotelian gnomology (cf. Ch. IV.3.3). 

13 is aptly attributed to Aristotle whether we take paðńuata as mathematics 
or more generally as learning (see below). Aristotle's imagined hostility toward 
mathematics (deduced from such passages as Meta. 992a 32 and 1073b 6-8) 
was no more than a reaction against the trend, especially prevalent in the 
Academy, of reducing philosophy to geometry and was not directed against the 
intrinsic value of mathematical studies. Aristotle does assign an essential place in 
philosophy to mathematics in Meta. 1026a 7 sqq., among other passages; one 
might also compare the protreptic fragment from Proclus, Jn primum Eucl. Elem. 
libr. comm. p. 25,12-29,13 = fr. 75 Gigon. On Aristotle and mathematics, see 
Cleary Ch. 7, Düring 1966 p. 393, Guthrie pp. 45-48, and Léonard pp. 140-141 
who, however, discusses Aristotle's apparently systematic neglect of pure 
mathematics in the context of the happiness of the contemplative life; on the 
propaedeutic function of mathematical studies in Plato and the Academy, see 
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Cleary p. 12 sgg. There is much less to be said about the attitudes of Zeno or the. 


Stoics in general toward mathematics. The subject is scarcely mentioned in the 
fragments of the Stoics (one exception is SVF II fr. 98). We may, however, 
assume that Zeno and the later Stoics more or less accepted the traditionally 
privileged position of mathematical studies, while at the same time reacting 
against its exaggerated status in the Academy (cf. Bréhier pp. 34-35). Once 
again, the only conclusion we can draw is that the saying is not conceptually 
speaking inappropriate to either Aristotle or, even if we have less to go by here, 
Zeno. However, the image of mathematical studies enlightening the mind is 
something one would more naturally associate with Plato and the Academy and 
the neo-Platonists. Naturally, if the saying is to be taken more generally in praise 
of zavdeia, it would be aptly attributed to both Aristotle and Zeno. On novdeia 
in Aristotle and in the gnomologies in general, see Note VI. 

GovgyEc sté0=u A£ysvv npóc te ods Q(Aovc Kat TOds $ovcOvcac av: 
The somewhat elaborate introduction to the saying itself (i.e. up to @¢ ñ pév 
Ópacic, etc.) is likely to have come from Diogenes himself (note the typical 
construction of npóc and accusative instead of the simple dative after Aéyev, 
see on 12b). He makes frequent use elsewhere of cuveyéc £Aeye as a formula to 
introduce sayings (cf. 4.64, 5.40, 6.24, and 9.114 which has ovveyéc eióðer 
ÉniAÉvyEw); see ouvexñç in Janácek's index. It is echoed in the ovvey@c éAeye 
of Arsenius. It is a formula particularly suitable to the picture of a frequent 
lecturer on certain topics (cf. the Exdotote of 36, and see also Kindstrand 1976 
p. 268). The teaching role of Aristotle in this saying is also underlined by the 
use of the verb porto, which often had the connotation of "turning to 
someone for instruction"; e.g. ol $ovtóvrec, "the schoolboys" in Isoc. 15.183, ei 
ta SiSacKareia doitdvtes in Xen. Cyr. 1.2.6, port Xexpóze, applied 
(surprisingly) to Aristotle himself in the Vita Marciana 5 (Düring 1957 p. 98); 
cf. DL 2.143, 3.92, 4.10, 6.3 (see Janácek's index under portô). 

év0a äv kai önov: Reiske (see Diels 1889 p. 312) suggested that ónov was 
a gloss on év@o and should be deleted. Although £v6a occurs only one other 
time in DL (1.8), ónov is found quite frequently in both its temporal and local 
senses. The unusualness of the combination of adverbs — which I have not 
found elsewhere in Greek literature — led Apelt to conjecture katóntov and to 
translate the whole phrase as wo auch immer im Tageslicht er verweilte, 
although I do not quite understand how he was construing. The phrase is not, 
however, strictly in need of emendation since it is perfectly understandable and 
may just be an example of DL's often clumsy style. See Reich's comment on 
Apelts conjecture (p. 319) where he agrees with my taking Eva in a local sense 
and ózov in a temporal one. 

õratpi Bov Ecvxev: Hicks translates "lecturing" while Gigante has 
conversare. Given that there existed a form of philosophical lecture known as 
the ôtarpıßń, it would not be so improbable to find the verb being used by a 
late author in order to mean "to deliver a diatribe", i.e. to lecture or discourse on 
a philosophical topic. However, I have found no evidence that DL or any other 
writer ever used the verb in the sense of lecturing or even simply conversing. 
Since the usual sense of the verb 6vaxptfo ("wherever he happened to be 
spending time" or "staying" as I translate) does not seem to fit in very well here, 
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we should supply the sense as in “occupying himself with philosophy" or, more 
simply, "studying". On the philosophical diatribe, see Ch. II n. 27. 

Ópactc: Whereas we would expect "eyes" as the recipient of light, the Greek 
has ópacig whose primary meaning is "seeing or act of sight". Aristotle 
distinguishes this word from dwt, as act (évépyeva) from faculty (&Úvouç); see 
De anima 426a 13 and compare the phrasing in EE 1219a 16-17 (otov dyeas 
Ópactg koi ua8npacukfi 9eopta). However, ópaouç can also be used to refer 
to the faculty, cf. DL 4.51 = Bion fr. F12A (xocottov Stagéperv thv $póvnouv 
tOv GAX«v apetav, doov tiv Spano. t&v GAA@v aicOrjoeov) and Basil Constit. 
ascet. PG 31 col. 1340A (BAéwtig èv yap 100 odpatos ó ó00oXuoc, ópaocic 68 
tfjg yoxs Ó ouuboñç vobc). Furthermore, both Spacts and ówuç are used to 
refer to the eyes themselves in a few instances (cf. Diodor. Sic. 2.6, Arist. HA 
602a 11, sayings 46 and 93.i below; see LSJ for further examples). We have to 
accept the fact that the Greek usage of these terms was rather flexible and did 
not consistently distinguish between the act, faculty and organ of sight. 

Comparisons involving sight, light and knowing are innumerable in Greek; 
see Tarrant. To add a few Aristotelian parallels to those that have just been 
mentioned, compare, among many other examples, EN 1096b 28-29 (dc yàp év 
oua óytic, Ev yoxi vos), Top 108a 11 (Gc Syic Ev 6980246, vods év yox), 
and Rhet. 1411b 12-13 (xoà öm tòv vov ó 006 pâs ávfiwev £v «fi yoxi). Cf. 
also his analogy of the active intelligence to light in De anima 430a 14-17. 

100 nzpt£xovvoc G£pos: óGépoc is bracketed by Long and Düring following 
Cobet who accepted the authority of ms. F. Düring 1957 p. 21 explains the 
word as an ancient gloss, but admits that it may have been in the text Diogenes 
himself read and transcribed. The other sources for our saying, however, 
including the GV-tradition as well as Arsenius and Studemund who are 
probably directly dependent here on DL, either have the whole phrase or omit 
not &époç but neptéyovtog. IIeptéyov is frequently used to describe the air 
around us, more often omitting dip than not. There are, however, enough 
examples of ó repiéyov åńp to justify leaving it in the text of DL (cf. Arist. GA 
7T1Tb 7, Ph. Somn. 1.31.2, Plu. Bellone an pace clariores fuerint Athenienses 
333E). 

LapPaver zb ods: The saying would seem to imply that light travels through 
a medium and is taken in by the eyes. This would contradict the theory current 
in classical times and discussed by Aristotle particularly in De anima 418a 26 
sqq. that vision is caused by rays emitted from the eyes falling on the object 
seen. Aristotle criticises Democritus for having claimed that we would see better 
in a void and. insists on there being present a transparent medium (olov tov 
Gépa) in order for colour to reach us, colour being what we actually see. He 
refers to light as the &vépyeia of the transparent medium (418b 9; cf. also De 
sensu 438b 3 sqq. where, however, he is unsure whether it is the light or the air 
which is the transparent medium through which colour travels). Aristotle 
rejected the theory that rays are sent out of the eyes (De sensu 438a 16 sqq.). 
However, both he and his followers in the Peripatos were sufficiently 
inconsistent in their explanations and terminology concerning the theory of 
vision by eye-beams (cf. Mete. 343a 13, 370a 19), so that some doxographers 
could actually ascribe this theory to the Peripatetic school. As for the early 
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Stoics, they seemed to have held (in contrast to Aristotle) that light was a body 
which moved through the air, air being by nature cold and dark and having no 
light in itself (cf. SVF II 386, 429, 432, 562). However, they too maintained 
elements of the classical theory, describing the cone-like shape of the body of 
light with its apex in the human eye and the ray-like nvedpa of the eye. 13 
should not, of course, be taken as referring to a particular theory of vision, but at 
least it is not directly contradicted by either the Aristotelian or the Stoic 
theories. On theories of vision in classical and Hellenistic times, and on 
doxographical descriptions of them, see Hahm 1978. 

tOv paðnpártov: Although this can quite acceptably be taken to refer to the 
general subjects of study, as in Arist. Pol. 1339a 5, páðnpa in the plural and 
with the definite article most naturally signifies mathematical studies (see LSJ 
u&8npa 3; cf. Snell 1924 pp. 78-80; and Cleary p. 456 n. 8 who explains that 
"the word paðńuarta indicates that these «mathematical» objects were seen by 
the Greeks as preeminently learnable things"). This is also the translation of 
Hicks. Gigante, however, has studio scientifico while Apelt has the even more 
general Unterricht. If I am correct in translating po@rpata as "mathematical 
studies" rather than studies in general, then the real point of the saying has to 
do with the importance given to mathematical studies. Mathematics occupied a 
privileged position in Greek education and was regarded by philosophers as a 
highly formative study for the soul (see above). The image of mathematics 
supplying light to the soul appears in Ammonius' arguments in favour of it as a 
propaedeutic study. Compare, for example, tbe following: 


£üv yap BovXAn8Ójiev £000 dnd 16v pvorohoyLkÂv èni Georoyiav &pécoc abtods 
dvayayeiv, vudAdrtouev, xoOánep ot ŠK okotewotátov otkov eic TEPMTLOLEVOV 
Gyéous £icepxópevov. Set yap mpdtepov ëv olx@ obppetpov Éyove. $c, e16' otros 
£A6giv ic tov porewótatov. otos odv petà «à pvorkà det Statpiyavras Ev voc 
LaOipacww &váyecot ëm) Georoyiav’ KAtue6 yap tic Kal Yéóupó Eott 1à paata 
KOLV@vodVTA LEV toic pvorkoiç ka00 dydprora totç 8ë BEloig KAOd xoptoró (In 
Porphyrii Isagogen, CAG 4 pp. 12-13). 


On the other hand, the word pa8ńuata may simply mean "studies" and be 
more or less equivalent to ud@notc and vareta. This is how Gerhard pp. 121- 
122 understands our saying and compares it to the usage in Democritus’ saying, 
6 adtds ÉAgyev "ths pév mó) euç åvaðýuacıv, tag SE Woydcg pabńpaor Sei 
Koopetv" (VatMax 17.42 = PGMax 824C = MA 38.40 = GnBas 270 = GnHom 
24 = Stob 2.31.53 = Democ. fr. D-K 68 B302.182). Taking it in the more general 
sense of "studies", however, robs the saying of its point about the uplifting 
quality of mathematics and reduces it to the standard gnomological praise of 
navseta. It would be comparable to the elegant words of Milton: "Beholding 
the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies" 
(Reason of Church Government, Book 2, Ch. 1). 


(14) Often and forcefully, he used to remark that while the Athenians had 
discovered both wheat and laws, they made use of the wheat but not the 
laws. 

This saying occurs nowhere else in the gnomological tradition and has no 
ready parallels anywhere in literature. However, it is consonant with other bitter 
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complaints which Aristotle is said to have directed against the Athenians (cf. 
App. IL5 and H.13, on which see Chroust 1973 vol. I p. 138 n. 29 and p. 147, 
and Düring 1957 pp. 341-342) and is therefore aptly attributed to him. 

Aristotle spent over thirty years in Athens during two periods of his life (367- 
347, 335-323 B.C.). He felt no doubt a love for the city in whose name he 
carried out various missions for which, so the biographical tradition informs us, 
the Athenians set up an inscription in his honour (see Düring 1957 p. 215 "Life 
of Aristotle according to Ptolemy-el-Garib", Chroust 1973 vol. I 138-141). 
However, as a Macedonian metic with connections to the royal house of 
Macedonia sojourning in an Athens in which anti-Macedonian feeling ran high, 
Aristotle was exposed to much suspicion, slander and, finally, legal indictments 
from the Athenians (cf. DL 5.5). In his extant writings we find a criticism of the 
degenerate democracy in Athens and of the Athenians' failure to live up to their 
city's greatness. See, for example, the fragment of his dialogue nepi 
Stkavootvns from Demetrius De eloc. 28 (= fr. 8 Gigon), where the speaker 
weeps over what the Athenians have done to Athens; the passage is discussed 
by Laurenti p. 182-189. More to the point for our saying are Pol. 1274a 5 sqq. 
and 1292a 15 sqq., where Aristotle criticises the extreme form of democracy that 
has arisen in Athens where demagogues must flatter the people like a tyrant and 
law is no longer sovereign. E.g. see Pol. 1292a 15-18: ó 8' oov toroðtoç fioc, 
Gte uóvapxog dv, Entel povapxetv 51a tò ph dpxeo8o1 nò vópov, Kai 
yivetat 6gonouóc, dote oi xóAakec Evtipor, Kal gotiv 6 10100106 siuos 
GváAoyov tv LovapYLav ti] vopavviór. On Aristotle's complicated relationship 
to Athens, see Chroust 1973 vol. J pp. 133-176. On sayings on law, see Note IIT. 

T10AJ.&ktc 65 Kal &novevvópevosc: Like the preceding saying, 14 receives a 
somewhat stilted introduction calculated to portray the philosopher as 
repeatedly delivering the same message. The participle àxoteivópevog is 
awkward standing on its own. More suitable would be either èvtetvópevoç (in 
the sense of "with vigour or seriousness") or dxotetvopevos with ëzt or zpóç 
and an indirect object ("inveighing against the Athenians" or “alluding to 
them"). Since dnoteive in the middle voice can mean exerting oneself about a 
thing as in Luc. Am. 17, we can perhaps translate "with exertion”, i.e. 
"forcefully". Hicks has "at some length", since the active verb usually means to 
extend, but that seems rather odd to me. Apelt's translation is close to my own: 
mit starker Betonung. Gigante translates the whole expression more loosely: 
Non era mai abbastanza contento di ripetere ad ogni occasione. It is to be 
noted that LSJ refers incorrectly to our text as an example of ázote(veo0at 
npóg tiva (LSJ s.v. &xoveivo 1.3). 

ebpnkévat mopods Kat vópnovuc: The Athenians are here credited with the 
"discovery" of wheat and laws. ITupóçs means ordinary wheat (triticum vulgare) 
which by Hellenistic times had become the chief grain of Greece, replacing 
barley in importance and popularity; see Moritz pp. xxi-xxiv and p. 161, who, 
however, makes no mention of an innovative role for the Athenians. It is 
noteworthy that the staple crop of Athens was not wheat but barley due to the 
nature of the soil in Attica; see French pp. 4-8, 20, 131. On the other hand, 
Plutarch in Vit. Cim. 10.6 485A does remark that the Athenians were justly 
proud of having taught the rest of Greece the sowing of crops (tò on£pya tfi 
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«po$fic &ic cooc “EAAnvac éSé8oxgv), which recalls the claim of our saying (cf. 
also Plu. Praec. coni. 144A). This in its turn may be an allusion to the legend of 
Triptolemus who was said to have received com and the agricultural arts from 
Demeter and taught these arts to other nations (see Kleingiinther pp. 35-38, and 
OCD p. 1553 which refers to more recent studies dealing with Triptolemus). 
Perhaps 14 is a loose reference to the same legend. If there is any historical basis 
for the claim that the Athenians "invented" wheat, it may simply be that they 
actively promoted the growing of those soft wheats more suitable to bread- 
making, the first commercial bakeries we hear of in Greece being in fifth century 
Athens (cf. Moritz pp. 34-35). Moreover, since it is clear that wheat proper 
(nvpdg Gpiotos) was on the ascendancy from the fifth century onwards and 
that improvements in milling methods favoured its production around the same 
time (Moritz pp. xxiii-xxiv, 151-152), we may assume that these developments 
were chiefly influenced by the dominant Athenian market. The claim to having 
discovered wheat is, perhaps, a reference to the general influence of Athens on 
wheat production in Greece. As for the Athenians more appropriate claim to 
having discovered laws, cf. Note III. On the usages of the word véuoc in 
classical and pre-classical Greece, see Heinimann pp. 59-89. For vónoç as 
particularly associated with Athens, see Ostwald especially pp. 137-160. It 
might be pointed out in passing that the first chapter in J. de Romilly's book on 
the Greek concept of law is entitled precisely Découverte de la loi. 


(15) "Education's roots," he said, "are bitter, but its fruit is sweet." 

The transmission of this saying in the gnomologies is difficult to trace since it 
is attributed to several different authors in a variety of sources both in and 
outside the gnomological tradition. Within the gnomological tradition it is 
customarily attributed to Aristotle (in what we may take to be the earlier 
Sources) or Demosthenes. The attribution to Demosthenes in the Maximus- 
tradition depends on CP where it occurs among the mixed sayings that follow 
the first series of Aristotelian dicta (App. V.32). I have earlier speculated that 15 
possibly belonged to the Chreiae of Aristotle (Ch. IV.3.3); it may have been 
attributed there to Demosthenes who appears in two other selections (5, 6), one 
of which (5) has to do with diligence, which may also be said to be the theme of 
15. Recall also that 5 and 15 occur together anonymously in Bertini Malgarini 
(see Ch. IV.3.3). If the Chreiae included 15 and attributed it to Demosthenes, 
then the interest of the series of mixed apophthegms following those of 
Aristotle in CP is heightened: perhaps we have here various extracts from the 
Chreiae (cf. Ch. IV.3.3). I admit that this is rather speculative and that the 
attribution, including the double attribution in AM (see app. par.), may be 
merely accidental. AM's confusing attribution may, for example, be due to the 
proximity in his own source of two sayings, one attributed to Aristotle and the 
other to Demosthenes. In Stob 2.31 we find this saying attributed to 
Demosthenes and preceding our 38. (This particular chapter in Stob was 
reconstructed from the sacro-profane Florilegium Laurentianum, see Ch. HI.3). 

As can be seen in the app. par., writers of Progymnasmata are fairly 
consistent in attributing this saying to Isocrates. It is a reasonable assumption 
that the attribution to Isocrates led to its inclusion in the DIE (except in the 
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remote possibility that DIE also drew from the Chreiae, see Ch. IV.4.7). This in 
turn led to its erroneous attribution to Democritus in GnBas and Semenov (cf. 
also VatMax which deviates here from the other Maximus-related sources). It is 
of interest to note that in DIE this saying, anonymous as usual in that 
gnomology, occurs in close proximity to two sayings elsewhere attributed to 
Aristotle: DIE 51 = 24, DIE 53 = 39. (Even DIE 52 resembles a-saying of 
Aristotle, cf. 23). See Ch. IV.4.5 and IV.4.7 on confusions between Aristotle's 
sayings and those of Demosthenes and the DIE, respectively. 

To judge by the number of parallels (see Sternbach on GV 59, chreia 43 
Hock-O'Neil p. 325 for further examples), this was a very popular saying. 
Aphthonius, after citing it as a saying of Isocrates, bases a model essay on it (cf. 
Gutas 1975 pp. 261-263 on the tradition of these model essays based on a more 
or less fixed number of chreiae among the Greek rhetoricians), while Diomedes 
meticulously declines the Latin version in all the cases from nominative singular 
to vocative plural: o Marci Porcii Catones, ne vos egregie dixistis litterarum 
radices amaras esse fructus dulciores (Gr. Lat. Y p. 310 Keil). Jerome uses it 
twice as a proverbial expression (Ep. 125.12, 107.1 ed. Labourt), and Themistius 
makes use of it as a commonplace (Orat. 27, 340d). See also Rufianus De fig. 
sent. et eloc. 19 1.43 (Halm) who attributes it to Cicero. The differences in 
attribution of this saying in the rhetoricians were probably due to its being a 
standard example of a chreia: citing it was a matter of routine and it did not 
matter much to which author one attributed it. The choice of the appropriate 
author to attribute it to seems itself both a matter of routine and rather arbitrary. 
This is shown by the Latin grammarians' preference for Roman authors. In any 
case, the idea that narðeia is worth the effort involved in attaining it was so 
commonplace that the saying may be said to be aptly attributed to just about all 
the authors to which it is attributed. I would note that the saying appears in 
Gregory of Nyssa De cast. PG 46 col. 313B: où yáp eiow ai pitar tic 
nondeiac YAvuxeiav, GAAG mrepat, xapzóv 6 eic Šorepov BAaotávovoi Knpiov 
Tj9óxepov. For a brief commentary on the saying as attributed to Isocrates, see 
Hock-O'Neil pp. 325-326, who compare it to Isoc. Ad Dem. 47 (xà yap nAeiota 
tv nEpl tòv Biov od Su atà tà npåyuata roiOuev, GAAG vv dnoßarvóvtov 
&vexev d.axovoduev). On the theme of navdeia in general, see Note VI. 

Ditag sivat mxpads ... xapndv yvkóv: The image of the "fruits" of 
education or philosophy finds many parallels, especially in later authors (cf. SVF 
II 37-39 = Chrysippus’ Placita from DL 7.40, Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7.16, Ph. 
De agricul. 14, John Chrys. Ad Stag. a daemon. vex. PG 47 col. 494 line 39; 
Eus. Caes. Praep. Ev. 9.17 PG 21 col 705D, Himerius Orat. 32.16 ed. Colonna, 
Iambl. Protrep. 2 p. 10 ed. Pistelli). The beginnings of education are "bitter", 
according to 15. While this no doubt refers to the difficulty with which learning 
is attained — petà AdnNS yap ñ uáOno1c (Arist. Pol. 1339a 28-29) — it perhaps 
also alludes to the harshness of Greek elementary education. Teles gives us a 
good picture of the hard life of the Greek schoolboy: ei 8' exnégevye tiv 
twOüv, xapÉAafle náXw ó nadaywydc, navdotpibns, ypaunoroót6doko)oc, 
&ppovikóc, Goypádog npodyet ikia xpooyivetat dpiOuntixdc, ye@petpns, 
nGAoóGuvnc, Sppov Eyeipetar’ oyoAGcoi odK ~otiv. ÉQnpoc yéyovev: 
éunadrw tov Koountiy doPettar, tov nardotpiBny, tov OmÀAondxov, tov 
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yupvacitapxov. O16 Ravtwv tovtov PactLyODtAL, TApatnpEltat, tpaynriCetar 
(Tel. rel. Hense 1909 p. 50.3-9). Our saying serves as a reminder that zotëgto 
always included both the notion of education and that of chastisement or 
punishment. 


(16) Asked what ages swiftly, he answered, "Gratitude." 

If the fragments attributed to Favorinus in the Oxford ms. are genuine, then 
Favorinus is our oldest source for the Aristotelian attribution of this saying. We 
might ask whether Favorinus was DL's immediate source for this saying, 
especially in view of the fact that he is explicitly mentioned as a source for 36. 
For reasons explained in the commentary on the latter saying, I doubt this, 
although the question remains open. On Favorinus, see commentary on 36. 

Interestingly enough, our saying in the Oxford ms. occurs after a saying of 
Diogenes, which could have something to do with Stob's attribution of it to 
Diogenes, that is, if his own source had a similar sequence and he mistakenly 
skipped over Aristotle's name. In Ch. IV.4.4, I discuss sayings attributed to both 
Aristotle and Diogenes and suggest that the proximity of the sayings of the two 
in various older gnomologies might be the source of certain confusing 
attributions in the preserved sources. In the GV-tradition, we find once again a 
connection between the sayings of Aristotle and those of Demosthenes (cf. Ch. 
IV.4.5); the parallel wording between 16 (= GV 138) and GV 212 (6 adtis 
Epambeic dnd ztvoç ti wdALota xap' dvOpóinotc ynpáoket eine: yópic) 
becomes even closer if we replace the uáñota of the latter for the <&xuoxo of 
the former (cf. Sternbach's critical notes on GV 212). On the repetition of the 
same saying more than once in GV and the possible connection with the 
Chreiae of Aristotle, cf. Ch. IV n. 29. Regarding the occurrence of this saying 
in DIE, cf. Ch. IV.4.7. In the sacro-profane tradition, the saying is anonymous 
since it comes from CP's version of DIE, although GnBas follows Stob in 
attributing it to Diogenes. 

Although only appearing in our collection in this saying and in 69, the theme 
of gratitude and ingratitude is important enough in the gnomological tradition 
to rate at least one chapter of its own in the thematic anthologies, if not more 
than one as in Stob (cf. Stob 2.42-46, DIE Ch. 13, VatMax 8, PGMax 8, MA 4). 
Whereas 69 promulgates the general rule of good behaviour in this regard, 16 
complains about how seldom the rule is observed. The saying was no doubt 
proverbial. In addition to its frequent citations in our sources as noted in the 
app. par., see also Men. Sent. 477 (petà tiv 6óotv «áyvoxa ynpdoKer yápus) 
and CPG Apost. 8.77D (ù xópuç, ús obdév GAAO ëv Bio, napa toic dvOpénotg 
1x vota ynpdoKer), AIIM 58 (ñ xápuç npóc Ebyvapovas oo6&noce 0vñoxeu). It 
also recalls the wording in Stob 1.8.11 (adesp. fr. 508 TGF ID: petà tv oktàv 
TAXLOTA Yüpacket xpdvoc. Callanan-Bertini Malgarini p. 182 compare the 
words of John Chrysostom péxpt tig £onépag ñ xópuç (In ep. ad Coloss. 13, 
PG 62 col. 304, 18-19). A similiar saying, although not directly involving 
gratitude, is attributed to Simonides in P. Hibeh 17 (The Hibeh Papyri, ed. 
Grenfell et al., London 1906, 1955): £b60kwiei 9' adbtod npóc dAnGetav Kai tò 
1póc thy lépovoc Yuvoika Aex0Év: EparnPeic yàp ei návta npáoker "vai" 
Eon "Ai ye Képëouç: 1&yvoxa 9€ ot Evepyeoiat." 
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Aristotle places gratitude under the virtue of justice (cf. EN 1133a 1-5; see 
also EN 1120a 15-16). In EN 1167b 20-28, he comes close to the sentiment of 
our saying as he discusses the reluctance of the recipients of favours to make a 
return, finishing with the words: åuvýpoveç yap ot moAXot, Kal pAXov ed 
RGOXELW ü mougtv édievtor. However, the image of swiftly ageing gratitude 
does not occur among his extant works. On friendship and yaptc, see below 
Note VIII and cf. Blundell pp. 33-34. As Pearson p. 136 notes, "the whole 
ancient theory of friendship is based on the assumption that favours will be 
returned". (On the general subject of xáptc and its relationship to justice and 
friendship, see Pearson pp. 136-160). 

1936: Callanan-Malgarini p. 182 remark that questions of this type put to 
famous and wise men seem to demand the superlative (cf. 4 above) and 
consequently suggest reading v&yiovo in DL's text. The emendation finds 
support in the other versions of this saying in the gnomological tradition. 


(17) Asked what hope is, he answered, "The dream of men awake." 

This often cited characterisation of human hope is attributed to Aristotle only 
in DL and (following him) Arsenius. The parallel saying in Bertini Malgarini 
precedes two other sayings elsewhere attributed to Aristotle (25 and 62), 
although we should perhaps not see anything in that but coincidence (see 
however Ch. IV.3.3). Due to the number of authors both to whom it is 
attributed and who make use of the image "a dream of men awake", it is difficult 
to say anything certain about either the transmission of the saying or the 
relative aptness of the various attributions. The earliest author to whom our 
saying is attributed is Pindar, and it seems likely that the phrase originated either 
in poetry or as a proverb. It is the only citation of Pindar in Stob occurring in 
prose form and is found among citations of prose authors rather than poets, 
which led Hense to wonder whether or not the original sequence had been 
disturbed (see his notes on Stob 4.47.12). On Aeliau's attribution of the saying 
to Plato, see Stanzel's commentary pp. 144-146, where he notes that our 17 
differs from the gnomic sayings attributed to Pindar and Plato only in its typical 
question and answer chreia form. GV 375 attributes a longer version to 
Anacreon (‘Avaxpéav ó nountis npóc tiva t&v qv dnwdbpeto Ext TŐ nÉvnc 
eivai, eindvtos è éxeivon "nouus dv énidas dyaðàç Exe nepi ceavtod", 
elnev "ai éAnides &ypnyopózov eiciv évinvia"). Since Anacreon also appears 
in the Chreiae of Aristotle (7 above), one might consider the possibility of the 
saying being attributed to Aristotle due to its having once been included in the 
Chreiae, but that is merely speculation on my part. 

Our saying presents hope in a negative light, an attitude which is unusual for 
both the gnomological tradition and pagan literature in general. Most of the 
selections in Stob 4.46 (nepi £Aniboc) and 4.47 (nepi tv nap’ &nióo), as one 
would expect, praise hope in the style of dum spiro, spero. However, a few do 
dwell on the deceptiveness of hope, such as Stob 4.47.4 (Eur. fr. 650), 10AX' 
&Ani8EG yedSovot, or Stob 4.46.13 (= Eur. Suppl. 479 sqq.), Emig Dpotoic 
Káxiotov, fj TOMAS nóñerç ouvñu' ğyovoa Ovyóv eic onepBoAác. Cf. also 
Men. Sent. 51: ai 8' &rióeG Bóokovoi tod xevobc Bpozóv. In Aristotle, hope is 
usually associated with the pleasant hope of future gain in one form or another, 
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for example in Rhet. 1370a 27-30: ¿net 8' oxi tò ñëgo0o év tÂ aicOavecbat 
TOG 7t&80vc, ñ 8& Gavtacia Eotiv aicOnsics tis deOevic, del t ugitvnuévo 
Kal «à éAniCovt ákoAov9oi dv davtacia tig ob uéuvnta ñ £AniGex (cf. EN 
1100a 3-4). In Aristotelian terms, an excess of hope would be akin to the 
overweening confidence of the reckless man, since courageous hope has to do 
with fear (cf. Rhet. 1383a 7) and recklessness (@paoútno) is the excess of 
courage (cf. EN 1109a 1-2, 1115b 24 sqq.). 

Eypnyopócoc ... £vónviov: Although it almost always characterises hope 
and probably originated that way, the image is used in other contexts, e.g. GV 3 
(= Giannantoni V A 164) where Antisthenes is said to have described the 
"uneducated" in this way. Stanzel p. 146 draws attention to Pl. Soph. 266C 
where we find the metaphor of a "dream for those who are awake": dp’ ook 
avtiv uv otktav oixoSopucf phoopev moteTv, ypaquet) Sé xwv éxépav, otov 
dvap ávOpánivov éypnyopóow dnetyaouévnv; As Stanzel comments, Plato is 
here emphasising the illusionary character of the art of painting. It is uncertain 
whether this occurrence of the comparison predates its use as a "definition" of 
hope. Plato may be using a comparison that was known from another source, 
such as Pindar or some other poet, who had originally applied it to human 
hopes. The image is used by the Byzantine writer Choricius who turns it 
cleverly around: óveipoi eictv ai «Qv kaðevsóvrov éAntóeg (Tuv. Fort. 12 p. 
229 ed. Foerster-Richtsteig; cf. FMarc 264). See also Plu. Eroticus 759C and 
Quint. Znst. 6.2.30 as well as other testimonies noted by Sternbach for GV 3 and 
GV 375 and by Bertini Malgarini on her no. 123. Among these other parallels, I 
would particularly note our saying's use in Basil the Great Ep. 14 PG 32 col. 
276B (see app. par.), since Basil frequently returns to the image of a "waking 
dream" (cf. Attende tibi ipsi PG 31 col. 209A, In ebriosos PG 31 col. 449B). See 
also Gregory of Nazianzus, Supremum vale PG 36 col. 465B. An additional 
parallel is found in the Altercatio Hadriani et Epicteti (no. 14 p. 104 Suchier) 
which has: H. Quid est spes? — E. Vigilanti somnus, spectanti dubius eventus. 
Finally, 1 would observe that Montaigne's words, /a vie est un songe ... nous 
veillons dormants et veillants dormons (Essais 11.12), may have been inspired 
by our saying. After all, the great essayist did wish for half a dozen authors like 
Diogenes Laertius (cf. Richards p. 340). 


(18) 
DL is our only source for these two peculiar chreiae, as well as for the similar 
one about Stilpo and Crates (see app. par. for 18a). Whatever the correct 
interpretation of the whole rigmarole with the dried figs, the point of both 
chreiae is clearly to show Diogenes the Cynic being worsted by Aristotle: the 
master of the philosophical put-down is beaten at his own game. 


(18a) When Diogenes offered him a dried fig, he realised that if he did not 
take it, Diogenes had a chreia ready. Aristotle took the fig, remarking that, 
along with his chreia, Diogenes had lost his fig. 

Let us first look at the similar anecdote told of Stilpo and Crates (see app. 
par. for the Greek): Once, when he (Crates) offered him (Stilpo) a dried fig along 
with a question, Stilpo took and ate it. When Crates said, "Heracles! I've lost my 
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fig", Stilpo said "Not only that, but also the question for which the fig was a 
down-payment." This anecdote is one in a series of encounters between Stilpo 
and Crates and is intended to contrast Stilpo's straightforward character with 
the Cynic affectations of Crates (cf. DL 2.117). Düring 1957 p. 66, basing his 
comments on this anecdote, explains the "custom" of the figs as follows: "A held 
out a fig to B, putting a question to him; if B gave the correct (or expected) 
answer, he took the fig." Although this is a reasonable interpretation, it does not 
fit 18 where Diogenes offers a fig to Aristotle but poses no question. Perhaps 
we can explain the two anecdotes without resorting to an otherwise unknown 
custom. 

The key to both perhaps lies in the fact that it is a Cynic philosopher who 
offers the figs. Cynics are, after all, known for their habit of flaunting 
conventions, shocking the public and "biting with words", as Laertius puts it 
(cf. DL 6.19). In the saying preceding the one about the figs, we find Stilpo 
reproving Crates who, instead of answering a question, just broke wind (od« 
ånoxpivapévov, &nonap8óvtoc 8£). Stilpo tells him, Sew ag návta uaAXov 
00éyËq fj à dei. In the episode with the figs, although Crates puts a question to 
Stilpo, he too may have his mind on some witty reply like Diogenes in 18. What 
was the witticism Crates might have prepared? It may be precisely his words 
&noAdAexa tijv ioyáða, which perhaps could be given an interpretation now 
lost on modern readers (cf. the obscure double entendre of Ar. Ra. 1208sqq. 
Ankó8tov &nzdAecsev, on which see K.J. Dover in Aristophanes’ Frogs Oxford 
1993 p. 337). The word ¿oxáç had obscene connotations (almost always 
referring to the female member), cf. AP 16.240 (vàpà katéoðav oóxa õòç 
g00ónoc loyába xijv ónico) and 241 (fjv 8ë póvov od Biyns tç Loxáboc, 
ioydda 8óoeuQ); and see Sittl p. 102 n. 8 and Henderson pp. 22, 118, 134 and 
200. Crates' exclamation may be just a further example of his saying "anything 
but what he ought". Thus, he loses his fig as well as the opportunity to learn 
something through his question. Apart from the obscene connotations of the 
word, see Gerhard pp. 110-112 on the use of both oxov and ioxác in other 
double senses, such as the use of Loxóç as a typical example of cheapness (he 
cites CPG I App. prov. 1.32 in: àv Voyábog Eni vàv pndevdc dEiov). 

Turning to our own saying, as soon as Aristotle is offered a dried fig by 
Diogenes, he realises that it is a set-up for a joke — perhaps precisely because of 
the connotations of ioyác. Knowing Diogenes' capacity for sarcasm, he decides 
to pre-empt him by a sally of his own. We might also compare the scene in our 
18a-b to the anecdote of Plato and Diogenes in DL 6.25 (Giannantoni V B 55): 
kai dAAote ioyddac £cOLov dxqvtet’ ac (IAQtOovu) onot te "ÉGeott cot 
uetaoyeiv", to 8ë Aaflóvroc xoi daydvtoc, Eon "petaoyetv glmov, où 
xatagayetv." Even ignoring any double entendre in Voydc, we can still 
understand the point of our saying: Aristotle knows that both accepting the fig 
— as Plato does — and refusing it would lead to a sarcastic comment unless he 
one-ups the Cynic philosopher. The humour has to do with the characters 
involved. 

ypstav: This occurrence of the word xpeto (in the sense of apophthegm) 
within a chreia itself is highly unusual and may in fact be unique. Although we 
find it as a synonym for apophthegm in the technical descriptions of the 
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Progymnasmata as well as in the titles of collections and, very rarely, in 
citations of sayings attributed to a certain person, as in adtn Xoxpácovg 
ÓpoAoyouuévn npóc zåvtov peia ooa (Plu. Apoph. Lac. 218A) or tac 
"Apvosizov ypetaç (DL 4.40), or the curious ypetav Xo9okA£ovc (DL 7.19), 
the present passage seems to be the only case where it simply means a witty 
apophthegm in a narrative non-technical setting. There is no similar usage of the 
word elsewhere in DL nor, as far as I have seen, in the sayings of the 
gnomologies. Considering the lack of parallels, we might look for another sense 
of xpeía that would fit the circumstances, such as "request" (cf. Crates’ 
špó<nuo), but the meaning best suited to the purposes is certainly that of 
apophthegm. It is quite significant that the word is associated here with 
Diogenes, given the connections between the Cynics and the tradition of 
chreiae. On this, see Kindstrand 1986 pp. 223-224. 

ioxóóo: The iGyóc is a dried fig (see LSJ s.v.) whereas oxov is the ordinary 
word for fig. Apart from the present anecdote as well as DL 2.118 (Stilpo- 
Crates) and DL 6.25 (Diogenes-Plato), it figures in anecdotes in DL 6.26 
DD and DL 6.48 (Diogenes-Hegesias). On its double connotations, 
see above. 


(18b) Once again Diogenes offered him a fig, which Aristotle took. Lifting it 
up as small boys do, he said, "Mighty is Diogenes," and handed if back. 

See above on 18-18a. This exchange is as obscure as 18a. The reference to tà 
nadia lends itself to the interpretation that we have here some sort of an 
allusion to a children's game, but I have found no further evidence for it. Again, 
Aristotle gets the best of the exchange. 

Hetewpicas óc tà noria: Hicks rather oddly takes tà moióío as 
accusative and translates, "lifted them aloft as you do babies". The effect is less 
comical if we take it in the nominative as Gigante does (come fanno i bambini). 
Apelt has simply hob er sie nach Knabenart. 

néyac Atoyévng: A nominative in an exclamation (cf. Smyth $ 1288). Apelt 
and Gigante translate the words as simple vocatives, playing upon the 
etymology of the name "Diogenes": O grofier Himmelssohn and O grande 
Diogene. (Gigante p. 249 n. 27 has Grande rampollo di Zeus). If some popular 
game is being alluded to here, it is possible that an invocation of the gods 
formed part of the play. 


(19) "Three things," he said, "are necessary for education: nature, study, 
practice." 

This saying with the specific terms #úouç, páðnoç, GoKnors is attributed only 
to Aristotle within our gnomological sources, as far as I know, although the 
Platonic dictum is practically the same (see app. par.). For a commentary on 
Plato's saying, see Stanzel pp. 159-162. It is possible that John Lydos is alluding 
to our saying when he writes: «pio 5€ Kai vob eiór 'ApvototéAng napaótónot 
^ n Hv xoi tpeic Lot, 0úotç, Goxnotc, uá8notc (Cramer Anec. gr. Par. Ip. 

In his critical notes on the passage in DL, Düring 1957 p. 39 suggests that 
our saying derives from the Méyagc Aóyog attributed to Protagoras where we 
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read, pdoews Kal doKicews 6:ackoAia Seltar Kal dnd. veótntoç 08 
apEapévong dei pavedverv (Cramer Anec. gr. Par. I p. 171 = D-K 80 B 3). C£. 
also Stanzel p. 160. Naturally, the sophists' discussion of education had a 
decisive influence on all later discussion. With the citation of Protagoras in 
mind, Jaeger 1934 p. 387 wrote: ... die Sophisten das Bewufistein dieser 
Fragen in alle Kreise getragen haben. Die Worte wechseln, aber die Sache ist 
überall die gleiche: man ist zu der Erkenntnis gelangt, daß die Nature (¢dots) 
die Grundlage ist, auf der jede Erziehung aufbauen muß. Der Aufbau selbst 
vollzieht sich als Lernen (ud@nots), bzw. Lehren (6016aokoAí(a), und als Übung 
(&oxnots), die das Gelernte zur zweiten Natur macht. Naturally, the fact that 
the three terms were particularly discussed by the sophists need not imply that 
our saying is a direct allusion to the Méyac Aóyoc since these words can also be 
connected to discussions of education in Plato and Aristotle. 

The three requirements for the attainment of virtue (for that is what naeia 
ultimately means in this context) appear in Plato, most notably in the Meno 
where the discussion centres on the teachability of virtue: Éyetc pot einetv, Ó 
Laxparec, dpa SSaxrov ñ Gperi] ñ ob dSaxKrdv GAA dokntóv; ñ obte Goxntdv 
odte paOntov GAAG odoer Tapayiyvetar toic dvOpómnot ñ GAA vivi *pónO 
(Meno 70A; cf. Resp. 536B, Phdr. 269D). Aristotle inherited this traditional 
terminology: see especially EE 1214a 15-19 (nóxepov $ócet yiyvovtor návtec 
evSaipoves ol tvyydvovtes tavens ti rpoonyopioç ... ü Std no8ñosoc ... ñ 
Sié tvog GoKiceas), EN 1179b 20-21 (yiveoBar 5' óëya8oüç otovtar, ot HEV 
obvoet, oi 8' £6e1, ot 5é 51509); cf. also Pol. 1332a 39-40 and EN 1099b 15-20. 
In these passages, however, the characteristically Aristotelian triad appears as 
gborc, E06, Aóyoc. Here, ë0oç is more or less equivalent to dioxnots, and Aóyoc 
to paOnors (or 61605). This is the way Plu. De lib. educ. 2A understands the 
same triad: tpa Sei ovvSpapeiv, ovo Kal Adyov Kal ë0oç. xaJ SE Adyov uev 
chy udOnaw, &80¢ 8ë tiv doxnotv. See also Arist. Pol. 1332a 39-40 where the 
three are means by which men become virtuous: GAAG wiv Gya8ot ye xoi 
onovdator yiyvovtar ët@ tpidv. tà tpia 88 taded gat pbors š8oç Aóyoc. As 
Aristotle insists throughout EN II, human beings are naturally inclined to virtue 
but acquire it only through habituation and without the need of formal 
instruction, while, on the other hand, intellectual excellence is mostly due to 
teaching (cf. EN 1103a 15-17). 

19 can thus be said to be "aptly" attributed to Aristotle as reflecting his oft 
repeated idea that nature, habituation and reasoned discourse or instruction are 
necessary means to virtue. We should keep in mind, however, that the terms of 
our saying go back to earlier discussions and were a commonplace synthesis by 
Aristotle's time and could thus be aptly attributed to various thinkers. For a 
good discussion of Aristotle's views on the teachability of virtue against the 
background of the Socratic-Platonic tradition, see Bodéiis pp. 47-57. See also 
Lord pp. 41-44. On the discussion of the teachability of virtue among the 
sophists and the Socratic reaction, cf. Marrou pp. 95-97; Beck p. 148, 190-191, 
200-201. On the theme of xo18eia in general, see Note VI. 

obceas, pa8Óosoc, doKioeMs: On the various shades of meaning of 
obotc, see Heinimann pp. 89-109; here it means "natural aptitude". On uá8noic 
as "learning", i.e. the student's reception of Su8acKaAia, see Snell 1924 pp. 74- 
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76; cf. also Bodéüs p. 100. On ñoxnotç as the athletic ideal of exercise applied 
by various Greek writers to intellectual and moral advancement, see Goulet- 
Cazé 1986 pp. 53-54, Hijmans pp. 70-72; on the history of doxnotc in the 
educational theories of Greek philosophers, see Hijmans pp. 54-63. On 
philosophy as a spiritual Goxnotc, see also Hadot pp. 14 sqq. In passing, I would 
note that, according to Bonitz' index, the noun Goxnotg and related words 
rarely appear in Aristotle's extant works. 


(20) Upon hearing that someone was reviling him, he said, " He may even 
whip me so Jong as I'm not there," 

This saying is attributed to Aristotle, Demosthenes, Socrates, and Diogenes, 
among whom Socrates is the best attested in the sources. DL's attribution to 
Aristotle is supported by both AV2 and Studemund, but we cannot exclude the 
possibility that these two sources depend in some way on DL for this saying; cf. 
13 and Ch. IIL5 above. In AV2, this saying and the two following it (= 78 and 
79 below) appear to be additions from outside the GV-related tradition (cf. Ch. 
1.5; AV2.9 = Studemund p. 5 no. 15). With respect to the parallel sayings 
attributed to other authors, the only source attributing 20 to Demosthenes is GV 
which has the orator being verbally abused by Philip of Macedonia. The 
Socrates saying in FM-FL occurs after a parallel to 54 below (FM 249 = FL 
236). CP's attribution to Socrates and, subsequently, that of the sacro-profane 
florilegia are probably not directly dependent on the GV-tradition as 
represented by FM-FL. On Aristotle's sayings and those of Diogenes, 
Demosthenes and Socrates, see Ch. IV.4.4, IV.5, IV.4.6. In the Arabic tradition, 
we find this attributed to Stratonicus after a saying of Socrates; see Rosenthal 
Vil p. 51 LXIV. 

The saying is most aptly ascribed to Socrates or to Diogenes; the attribution 
to Socrates receives the most support in the gnomologies. Although the 
gnomological literature shows us philosophers of all schools displaying 
indifference to verbal abuse directed at them, the theme is particularly 
connected with Socratic and, especially, Cynic philosophers (cf. Hóistad pp. 
198-199; Kindstrand 1976 p. 205). For example, DL shows Socrates patiently 
taking abuse and even being kicked (2.21), and offers a sort of parallel to the 
thought of our saying: npóc tov eindévta: où oot Aodopeitat ó Seiva; odyi, 
Eon £pgot yàp ob npóceot taðta (2.36). As for Diogenes, see Hoistad p. 198 
who writes: "The anecdote literature shows that this 'abuse' theme is an 
inseparable component of the Cynic type of behaviour. Typical is the frequent 
introduction to the anecdotes óvev6uCóngvóc note ... The Cynic's answer to an 
insult or a downright act of violence merely takes the form of ironical, disarming 
words, or at best a comical action which casts ridicule on the offender." I would 
point out, however, that we have many anecdotes of philosophers other than 
the Cynics being reproached, e.g. Aristotle's own anecdote about Thales in Pol. 
1259a 9-18 cited in Ch. IV.2 above. Aristotle, however, is not himself usually 
portrayed as being one to put up with abuse, and the kind of patient endurance 
suitable to Socrates would perhaps not be appropriate to him (cf. Düring 1966 
pp. 17-18; cf. also 18 a-b, 82), although there are sayings featuring his reaction 
to slander and ill-usage (cf. 70 a-b, 110). 
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&nóvza pe: In the Socratic dictum in DL 2.36, the philosopher is apparently 
being abused in his own presence but makes himself "absent" to the abuse (cf. 
Otto p. 286 on the proverbial use in Latin of praesente absente). In 20, 
however, the philosopher is being abused in his absence and can more easily 
afford to joke about it. 

pactvyoóco: The versions attributed to Aristotle ail use this word, while all 
the other parallels have the somewhat less forceful tumtétw. The Arabic parallel 
has however "scourge" as here (Rosenthal ad loc.). 


(21) "Beauty," he said, "is a better recommendation than any letter." 

One of the few Aristotelian dicta that DL shares with Stob, this saying also 
turns up as a fragment of Polybius in a palimpset ms. of the 10th or 11th century 
entitled ITepi Tvæpâv, on which see Moore pp. 132-133. The fragments in this 
ms. form part of the so-called "Constantine Excerpts" which were made under 
53 titles from the most important historians extant in Constantinople during the 
reign of Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (see Moore pp. 127-129). 
The Polybian fragment, provided it is genuine, is the earliest known occurrence 
of the saying and we might ask which came first: it or the saying in DL? 
Unfortunately, we have too little evidence either way to decide. It is, however, 
interesting to observe that both DL and Polybius have &ntotóAov rather than 
the éxtotoAy found in Stob and Ars. On Polybius' rhetorical usage of maxims, 
see Guelfucci. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Gigon includes it among the possible fragments of 
the 'Eporuxóç, although he usually excludes apophthegms on principle (cf. also 
29). The other fragments usually assigned to that dialogue do not deal with 
beauty. If it does derive from a lost work, the Eroticus seems like a good 
candidate, given the close connection between eros and beauty. For a 
commentary on the fragments of this dialogue, see Laurenti pp. 536-580, who 
also discusses views on eros based on sensual perception; on pp. 563-567 he 
deals with the treatment of eros in the Peripatos in general. However, the saying 
could equally well find a place under such a work as the nepi xoAo0 which was 
a collection of npotáosıç (cf. Moraux 1951 p. 191). Indeed, the idea that 
"beauty needs no introduction" could be used in a variety of contexts, without 
necessarily being connected with the title of a dialogue. There are no good 
parallels to our saying in Aristotle's extant works. If it did occur in one of the 
lost works, it might have been cited as an already well-known maxim. On the 
theme of beauty, see Note VII. 

OVITATLKOTEPOV: ENLGTOAAL ovotatiKal are letters of recommendation. Cf. 
Dem. Phal. Formae epistolicae p. 3 (ed. Weichert): ó 6& ovotatixóç (scl. 
moc), Öv on&p GAXov npóc GAXov YpóQouev Éxatvov cuykovanAÉkovvec ÜLO 
Kai tobds npótepov fyyvonuévoug Aéyovtec as £yvecuévovc. LSJ notes various 
instances of this usage, among which are our saying, the fragment attributed to 
Polybius, DL 8.87, where the adjective occurs without the noun (cvotatiküc 
oépovta), and 2 Cor. 3.1, where Paul asks rhetorically if he has need of 
ovotankGv ÉzictoAÓv and then says that the Corinthians are his letter. The 
meaning is also brought out both in the sentence of Publilius Syrus, "a beautiful 
face is a silent recommendation" (see app. par), as well as in the Arabic parallel 
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where beauty is one of the two desirable qualities in a messenger (see App. 
IV.18a-b, 22). The same idea also turns up in a much later apophthegm 
attributed to, of all people, Queen Isabella of Spain: "Whosoever hath a good 
presence, and a good fashion, carries Letters of Recommendation" (Bacon, 
Apophthegm no. 99). 


(22) But some say that Diogenes defined it in this way [see 21], and that 
Aristotle said that beauty is the gift of God. 

After this sentence DL inserts the following series of definitions of beauty: 
Zokpátnv 8$ óAwoxpóviov vopavvi8a: (= Giannantoni I C 174), IHA&«ova 
zpotépnua $)c&Og (= no. 11 Stanzel), Oeó$paotnv cvonóoav &naviv (= 
Thphr. no. 566), @edxpitov &XeQavtivnv ģnuiav (not found among Theocritus' 
fragments in FHG II ed. Müller pp. 86-87) Kapvedónv ddopvddpntov 
BaciAeíav (not found among Carneades' fragments edited by Wisniewski 
1970). The whole series is most probably either an addition made by Diogenes 
Laertius himself to the source he transcribed (cf. Düring 1957 p. 66) or a 
marginal note written by someone else which has found its way into the text. 
Saying 22 and the definitions of beauty which follow it do not turn up in the 
two short chapters on beauty in Stobaeus. It should be noted that, due to DL's 
rather elliptic rendering, these definitions have been mistakenly interpreted by 
Some not as referring to beauty but to the philosophers themselves; cf. Düring 
1957 p. 66. Hicks' translation captures the ambiguity of the Janguage: "Aristotle, 
they say, defined good looks as the gift of god, Socrates as a short-lived reign, 
Plato as natural superiority, Theophrastus as a mute deception, Theocritus as an 
evil in an ivory setting, Carneades as a monarchy that needs no bodyguard." 

In contrast to the other definitions mentioned, both this definition and the 
one attributed to Plato reflect a positive view of beauty (cf. also 29), which 
would accord with Aristotle's own philosophy; see Note VII. 

oi ó£ oóto pév Avoyévnv daciv ópícac0nv: With Düring, I accept 
Bywater's correction of ott for the first todto. Saying 21, to which DL is here 
referring, is nowhere in our sources attributed to Diogenes the Cynic nor can it 
be regarded as a "definition" of beauty. Saying 22 and the subsequent 
definitions would fit in better in the doxographical section of DL's biography of 
Aristotle, e.g. in 5.30. It is interesting to observe that DL also offers two 
versions of Zeno's definition of beauty in 7.23: tò xóAXoc eitxe tis omppoodvns 
&vOoc eivar oi È 100 KaAAOUG thv caopocóvnv. As in 22, Diogenes here 
mentions anonymous sources (oi ëë) for the variant definition. 

0£00 pov ... zópopoiac: I tentatively accept Cobet's addition of 000. 
However, Düring 1957 p. 66 thinks "that Cobet's 0£00 is «not» needed, even if 
Aristotle speaks of happiness and other good things as Sépnua 900" (cf. EN 
1099b 11). But Düring rejects the second todto in ms. F which was the basis for 
Cobet's conjecture, regarding as necessary Bywater's emendation of the first to 
otto. In order for the resulting sentence to make sense, the edpopdias of the 
manuscripts must then be put in the accusative (cf. Walz in Ars p. 120 n. 8 
where he points out that the correction should be S@pov thy eduopdiav). The 
meaning intended is, according to Düring, "beauty is nature's gift to man." If 
Cobet's conjecture is rejected, however, it seems to me that the easiest solution 
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is simply to accept the reading of ms. F: Aristotle said that this (toto = beauty) 
is the gift of fair form. However, the flatness of the result in comparison to the 
definitions attributed with the other philosophers makes Cobet's conjecture 
more attractive, which is why, following Apelt, Hicks, Long and Gigante, I have 
accepted it. 


(23) Upon being asked "How do the educated differ from the uneducated?", 
he replied, "By as much as the living differ from the dead." 

This saying has no exact parallel in the gnomological tradition, although 
comparisons of the educated and uneducated abound. Among many other 
examples, see our 58, whose sentiment is very similar to this; DIE 52 (oi 
nenarsevpévor tócov Siadépovoer tv dnasedtav doov ó Bedc x@v 
avOpanov); and GV 426 (= no. 25 Stanzel) which likens the educated man 
among the uneducated to a sober man among drunken. 

This is one of the sayings which Heitz regarded as having a possible 
connection with Aristotle's lost work nepi noidSeiac. Another possible 
Aristotelian source would be the Protrepticus (cf. fr. 73.76 Gigon, Sti ü 
uGALov ó Stavootpevos óp0@ç xoi uióALota návtæv ó UdALoTA GANBedov). 
The idea that the educated man is the only one who truly knows how to live is 
reflected not only in this saying and in 58, but also in 25. The notion itself is 
quite at home in the thought of Aristotle who, after all, identified the rational 
faculty as the characteristic mark of human living and its development as the 
prime component of human happiness (cf. EN 1170a 18, 1177a 11-1178a 7, 
among many other passages). The idea expressed in 23 may be called 
appropriate to Aristotle's way of thinking, broadly speaking, but it was also a 
common thought at least in later times (cf. Sen. Ep. mor. 82,3, otium sine litteris 
mors est et hominis vivi sepultura; see also on 58). On naeia in Aristotle and 
in general, see Note VI. 

£poTmüsio tive Stagépovory oi nexardevpévor TÖV anardedtov: 
Aristotle's reply would seem better to fit the question nd0@ S.adépovotv. The 
same question is put to Chilon in DL 1.69, to which the sage responds éAniow 
Gyabatc, 


(24) He declared education to be an adornment in good fortune, in 
misfortune a refuge. 

This saying, popular in the gnomologies, does not seem to be at all frequent 
elsewhere in literature, although there might be an echo of it in the famous 
passage in Cicero's Pro Archia Poeta 7.16: haec studia ... secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent. The attribution to Aristotle is 
attested in three more or less independent branches of the tradition: DL, Stob 
and the GV-tradition. In Stob 2.31, a chapter reconstructed from the sacro- 
profane Florilegium Laurentianum (see Ch. HI.3), the saying is attributed to 
both Aristotle (2.31.35) and Democritus (2.31.58). In the latter case, it occurs 
within a series of longer gnomic sayings of Democritus, all of which are written 
in the Ionic dialect. The contracted participles (£bvuyoÜct, dtvxodot) in Stob 
2.31.58 are the only indication that this relatively brief saying is not written in 
Ionic (note that Stob 2.31.58 has the same text as GV 50). For the saying as 
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attributed to Democritus in the sacro-profane florilegia, with the exception of 
JG, the source was CP which in its turn could have been taken it from the same 
source as Stob 2.31.58. In any case, the attribution to Aristotle has equally good 
if not better support in the gnomological tradition as that to Democritus. Note 
that in the Arabic tradition it is at least twice ascribed to Aristotle (see App. 
IV.10, 33). On Aristotle's sayings and those of Democritus and the DIE, see Ch. 
IV.4.7 above. 

As for the aptness of the attributions, it cannot be said that 24 is more aptly 
attributed to either one of these two philosophers than to the other. It has been 
placed among the other sayings on education attributed to Democritus (D-K 68 
B178-182); see Hijmans pp. 55-57 for a brief summary of Democritus’ 
educational views. If the saying somehow derives from one of Aristotle's works, 
the nepi marSeta¢g would be the most convenient candidate, as Heitz supposed. 
In the extant works, Aristotle never refers to "education" as a refuge in 
misfortune, although in EN 1155a 12 friends are spoken of as the only refuge — 
Katapvyt guóvn —in poverty and misfortune. In the fragment from the 
Protrepticus reprinted in App. III, he does use the image of the person adorned 
(kexocunuévoc) with exterior goods alone in order to contrast him with the 
educated (nexo1sevpévn) soul. On nareía as a spiritual adornment, see on 39. 

In the gnomological tradition, 24 is a typical eulogy of tosta, similar to 
such sayings as that of Diogenes in DL 6.68 (tiv natdetav eine toic u£v véouç 
ca$pocóvrv, tois 6£ npgofurépois rapauvOLav, toig SE névnor nAo0tov, xoig 
8ë nAovciow xóouov = Giannantoni V B 380) or Glycon's in GV 164 (xrjv 
nadeiay ÉAeyev iepóv dovAov eivai). The idea of seeking refuge and 
consolation in one's own erudition is also found in a fragment attributed to the 
fourth century comic poet Amphis: od« gotiv oddév atuxiac dvOpanivns 
napapýðrov yAuKbtepov év Bto téyvng (Stob 4.18a.1 = PCG fr. 3). On 
education in Aristotle and in general, see Note VI. 

Katagvyiv: Stob adds the adjective €X4ev8épiov which may allude to the 
idea of a "liberal education". Aristotle uses it to describe the zotëgto that is 
"worthy of a free man" in Pol. 1338a 32, among other passages. Cf. Rosenthal 
VII p. 40 n. 1 who mentions that one Arabic variant adds "to live the life of the 
free". 


(25) "Parents who have their children educated are more honourable than 
those who merely beget them: the latter give them only life, while the former 
give them the good life." 

One of the few sayings in the present collection to be associated with 
Aristotle outside the gnomological tradition, 25 is attributed to Aristotle only in 
DL; elsewhere in the gnomological tradition it is ascribed to Philoxenus or 
appears as a remark of Alexander's in reference to Philip and Aristotle (see app. 
par.). In the latter form it is best known from Plu. Vit. Alex. 8.3 668D-E: 
'Aptuoxoré)nv 5& Savpdlov £v dpyf Kal dyandv oúx fiztov, óc abtds £Aeye, 
"109 natpds, ws 8v £xeivov pév Cav, Stà vobxov 6& ko) dc Cav" (cf. also Plu. De 
Alex. virt. s. fort. 328A). With the exception of GV itself, which just connects it 
with Alexander, the saying is clearly attributed to Philoxenus in the GV-related 
tradition. The sequence of sayings in these sources does not reveal any 
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discrepancies: both the sayings of Philip (which immediately precede) and those 
of Philoxenus occur in the same order. In both versions of this saying (i.e. those 
attributed to Alexander and to Philoxenus) in WA, FM, FL and CP, it is 
interesting to note that teachers are said to be the "causes" of men's virtuous life 
just as in the Arabic versions ascribed to Aristotle (see App. IV.18a-b and 22). In 
the Progymnasmata tradition, the saying is consistently attributed to Isocrates 
(see Hock-O'Neil's commentary on their chreia 41 p. 324 which has the same 
text as FM for Philoxenus). 

None of these authors can be said to have the clear support of the 
gnomological sources. However, given that DL attributes it to Aristotle and that 
other sources (both gnomological and biographical) mention Aristotle in 
connection with Alexander's remark, we can accept the attribution to Aristotle 
as being more in agreement with the tradition than either Philoxenus or 
Isocrates. Chroust 1973 vol. I pp. 128-129 states that Alexander's saying has a 
Cynic origin, although he unfortunately offers no evidence to support the claim. 
He adds, however, that if we assume "that this apophthegm in fact refers to 
Aristotle as well as to Aristotle's effectiveness as the teacher of Alexander, then 
it might be considered part of the Hellenistic literary genre which for the 
purpose of creating a certain literary effect (and also for encomiastic reasons) 
invented the story that corporeally Alexander was the son of Philip of 
Macedonia ... while intellectually or morally he was the product of the 
pedagogical genius of Aristotle, the most renowned philosopher of his age." See 
also Gigon 1958 p. 9 for his opinion that the saying was probably coined to fit 
the specific situation of Aristotle as the teacher of Alexander and later turned 
into the more general maxim that we meet in DL. I would suggest that the 
saying may have been a commonplace circulating in Hellenistic times, the age of 
naéeia, in which the notion that only the educated life was truly worth living 
was widespread (cf. 23 and 58), and that it eventually became attributed to 
Aristotle either because of his own renown as an educator or because of the 
growing Aristotle-Alexander legend (see below on 59). Indeed, the sentiment 
could even have used been as a commonplace by Aristotle himself in his 
Protrepticus, as I discuss below. 

Whatever its real connection to Aristotle, the saying can be said to be aptly 
attributed to him. The distinction between mere living and living well (ed or 
Kade biv) is often alluded to in his ethical writings (cf. EN 1095a 19, 1098b 21, 
1140a 28, 1170b 27, EE 1214b 8). Similarly, he distinguishes between the kind 
of gratitude or honour owed to parents, teachers and the gods (cf. Top. 105a 6, 
EN 1164b 4-5; see also EN 1161a 16-17 where a father is described as aïtiog 
100 eivor ... koi natdeiac of his children). Especially interesting is a passage in 
Iamblichus' Protrepticus which is supposed to derive from Aristotle's 
Protrepticus, where the philosopher elaborates on the way of philosophy as 
being the happiest life and the fullest way of living (see Iambl. Protr. 12, pp. 
59,19 - 60,15 Pistelli = Top. protr. fr. 73,82 - 84 Gigon). That the idea expressed 
in 25 was a commonplace in the ancient protreptic tradition is perhaps indicated 
by the opening of Seneca Ep. 90.1, which was itself a "protrepticus" (cf. 
Summers p. 311): Quis dubitare, mi Lucili, potest, quin deorum immortalium 
munus sit quod vivimus, philosophiae quod bene vivimus? Itaque tanto plus 
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huic nos debere quam dis, quanto maius beneficium est bona vita quam vita, 
pro certo haberetur, nisi ipsam philosophiam di tribuissent. 1 would also point 
out that gratitude towards one's parents as being the cause of one's seeing the 
light of day is found in yet another fragment of Aristotle's Protrepticus (516 kai 
LéArota tods aitious huv tod tov jov Seiv Kai tò Gc [adtodc] dopev Seiv 
tidy DrepPadAdvtucs Kal ofPeo8ar novépa Kal pntépa wc peyiotwv dya8Gv 
aitiovs = fr. 73.42 Gigon). On education, see Note VI. 

tOV yov£ov tzobç TaLdeboavras ... vv WOVOV yevvnoávtæv: DL's text, 
the only saying of Aristotle in DL 5.17-21 without a verb of saying or some 
other form of introduction, is not entirely satisfactory. If we leave the text as it 
stands, the contrast will be between two groups of parents, those who merely 
beget and those who also see to it that their children get educated. This is 
somewhat awkward, especially when compared to the parallel sayings 
attributed to Isocrates, Alexander and Philoxenus, all of which offer the simpler 
contrast between parents and teachers. In his notes on GV 87, Sternbach argues 
for the deletion of the words «àv uóvov yevvnodvtov, although none of the 
editors of DL have taken notice, and the subsequent words tovc pév ... tod SÉ 
do not support it. Heubner, Apelt and Gigante translate the phrase as referring 
to two classes of parents. On the other hand, Hicks has, "Teachers who 
educated children deserved, he said, more honour than parents who merely 
gave them birth." Although the reading of the manuscripts is somewhat clumsy, 
I would leave the text as it is. It may have been DL's (or his source's) intention 
to give us a saying more favourable to the role of parents than the other 
versions do. The tendency to soften the comparison between parents and 
teachers may also be observed in the difference between GV's and WA's 
versions of the anecdote about Alexander. Whereas WA 16 has Alexander 
giving pride of place to Aristotle (AAéGavdpoc ó paoieUc épatnsic, tiva 
uGAXov roOei tov natépa iXurmov ñ ’ApiototéAny tov 6U6&GokoAov ón: zÓv 
àU6GoKkaAov, ó pév yap toO yevéo0m, 6 8ë tod KaAdv [Set] yevéo8at atos), 
GV, like the anecdote in Plutarch, has Alexander saying that he loved his father 
and his teacher equally. The expression ó yevvijoag natńhp seems to have been 
current (cf. Eur. ITr 360, 499); it would have been easy to contrast it with ó 
nadevoas natip. Menander's sentence natip ó 0péyac Kody 6 yevvrjcac 
Top (Men. Sent. pap. IL.16 = sent. 647) lends support to my interpretation. 


(26) To a man who boasted that he came from a great city, he said, "That is 
not what one should consider, but whether one is worthy of a great 
fatherland." 

In our sources, the saying in this form is found only in DL, which is also the 
only source attributing it to Aristotle. The other versions leave out the bit about 
the boastful man and merely record the saying of the philosopher. CP, the 
source of the attribution to Zeno in the sacro-profane florilegia, places its 
version of 26 (6 aùtóc) among the sayings of Zeno in the Z-section of its GV- 
related gnomology. However, after this saying, CP has another also elsewhere 
attributed to Demetrius (GV 260) and follows this one up with a saying of 
Diagoras (= FL 179, FM 190). These sayings really belong, then, to the A- 
section; consequently, we can regard the "attribution" to Zeno as the result of a 
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mere mechanical error, the intended author being Demetrius as in the rest of the 
GV-tradition. As in 11, then, the choice for the authorship of the saying lies 
between Demetrius and Aristotle. On the sayings of these two, see Ch. IV.4.3. 

The sentiment of the saying, that a man should strive to be worthy of his 
country rather than preen himself on virtues not his own, so reflects the general 
morality of classical and post-classical Greece that little can be said about the 
particular aptness of attributing it to Aristotle or Demetrius or other 
philosophers. It calls to mind the proverb, ody ó ténog tov ğvõpa àAA' ô àviyp 
avtov Évturov xowi (CPG Apost. 13.62) which we meet in various forms in 
many authors. The retort oi Aóyot cov nóAgGg Séovta1 plays on a similar idea 
(cf. Plu. Vit. Lysand. 22.3 445D, Quomodo adul. ab amic. internosc. 71E, Reg. 
et imper. apoph. 190E, Apoph. Lac. 229C; Themistius 27 334C). Cf. Kindstrand 
1981 pp. 122-123 on the commonplace that it is not a man's place of origin but 
his character which determines his worth. As for boasting, Aristotle regarded it 
as a form of lying or, rather, of pretending to be what one is not; cf. EN 1127a 
20-22 (8oxei Sù 6 pév GAaldv npoonowkóg tv Evd6E@V eivat xol un 
Ünapxóvcov Kai petķóvav ñ oxGpxev). On this see Zemblaty pp. 10-17. 

Tpds TOV kavxyópevov a> and peydAng nóAcoc ein: These words, 
including the infrequent oblique optative, are perhaps DL's own addition: the 
variant sayings of Demetrius and Zeno in the GV-related collections have no 
corresponding introduction. On the formula zpóç and a participle, see 12b. 


(27) He was asked what a friend is and he said, "One soul inhabiting two 
bodies." 

This well-known saying may be reasonably supposed to have been 
attributed to Aristotle because of allusions to it in his ethical works (cf. EN 
1168b 7; EE 1240b 2-3, 9; MM 1211a 31-33). Apart from Stob 2.33.10 
(Diogenes), it is not explicitly attributed to any other author in our gnomologies, 
except in the rather unreliable FA. The indirect attribution to Demosthenes is 
the result of an error related to the Chreiae of Aristotle, see Ch. IIL.6.1 and 
IV.3.3. As to Stob's attribution to Diogenes, it is scarcely appropriate: nowhere 
in DL or GV do we find Diogenes extolling friendship as an ideal. Besides, such 
intimate friendship would, theoretically, conflict with his Cynic self-sufficiency 
(cf. Rich p. 23 on the Cynic's radical rejection of desires for external goods 
including friendship). 

Aristotle refers to this saying in briefest fashion as a proverb: Kai oi 
napomtar 8& nica óyoyvapovotorv, otov tó ‘Lia yoxh' xot 'kowà «à piov" 
Kai ‘iadtng óiÀóznç' Kai 'yóvo kvńung ëyyiov' (EN 1168b 6-8). Before him, 
Euripides alludes to the expression "one soul" (Ores. 1046). A similar idea is 
attributed by Plutarch to Cato the Elder who, however, applies it to erotic love 
rather than friendship (Vit. Cat. Maior. 9.5 341C, tod 9' épd@vtog greys thv 
wuxriv £v GAXotpio odpate Civ). Cicero has it in De amic. 25.92 (ut unus quasi 
animus fiat) and there are several other instances in Latin literature (cf. Quint. 
Declam. 16.6, Ovid Trist. 4.4.72, Ambrose De off. 1.33.173 and 3.22.136). 
Gregory of Nazianzus uses the proverb to describe his friendship with Basil (in 
laud. Bas. Mag. PG 36 col. 521C); later writers also referred to it in connection 
with the same celebrated pair of friends (e.g. anon. /n EN comm., CAG 20 p. 
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479). Closely related expressions describing the loved one as "half of my soul" 
are to be found in Horace (Od. 1.3.8) and Augustine (Confess. 4.6), among 
others, but these are closer to the words zo9o6v ékaotov tò prov tò adtob 
cvviüet from Aristophanes' speech in Pl. Symp. 191A. Sternbach lists further 
parallels in his notes on GV 137. 

Aristotle's different citations of the proverb pia wuxñ occur within his 
discussion of whether a man can be his own friend. Aristotle answers 
affirmatively: when the rational and irrational parts of the human soul are in 
harmony, then each part will receive the greatest good (EN 1169a 9-11). The 
doctrine is summed up in MM 1211a 31-36: énerdi yàp ó pios &otiv, di papév, 
btav PovAdpeba opóðpa ov eineiv, Lia dapéev woxr ñ £u] gol ù tovtov 
mg obv &ou tis voxfig Thetw pépn, TÓT £cxot pia wuyñ, Stav cvpdavdor 
xpóg GAANAG ó te Adyog Kai tà náðn (OTH yàp pia ëotar); Hote pds 
yevouévng Eotar zpóc abtov QtALo. Whether or not Aristotle's own usage of the 
saying was the basis for attributing it to him, 27 is aptly attributed to le 
philosophe de l'amitie (Aubenque 1963 p. 180). On Aristotle's view of self-love 
and the love of the alter ego, see Fraisse pp. 232-237. On the theme of 
friendship in Aristotle and in general, see Note VIII. For another proverbial 
saying on friendship cited by Aristotle in his ethical works and later attributed 
to him as his own saying, see App. I.9. 

oiiX0¢: Richards' emendation to $tA(a is an improvement in the sense, as 
Düring 1957 p. 67 observes. However, since both the mss. of DL and the other 
gnomological sources all have $íAoc, the text should be left uncorrected. It 
might be pointed out that in the passage in MM 1211a quoted above the 
proverb "one soul" describes a true friend rather than true friendship. 


(28) He said some people are as stingy as if they were going to live forever, 
while others are as wasteful as if they were just about to die. 

This saying, appearing only here and in Ars (who follows DL), is aptly 
attributed to Aristotle. In its censure of both those who are deficient in 
generosity and those who go to excess, it suits Aristotle's thought well; cf. EN 
1119b 22-1122a 17. Moreover, it bears a certain resemblance to the following 
two fragments usually assigned (although not by Gigon) to Aristotle's lost work 
Ilepi mAoútov: 


TOV yàp NOAABV, Bs 'ApiototéAng énoív, oi èv od xpGviar 7H noto O10 
yikpoAoytav, oi 6& napaypavtor 8' doutiav, Kot Sovretovtes otor pév del toic 
fibovaic, Exeivot 8Ë toic doyoAtatcg Staterotot (Plu. Vit. Pelop. 3.1 279B = fr. 
909 Gigon). 


tt 00v; drier tic, oby óp&ç Kal xpeuévovg évíovc ayris otc xpfiuact od 8' obK 
GKovterc, ojoopev, "Apiototérovs A€yovtog Stu oi u&v od ypGvtor, oi 6& 
nopaypavrat, xaánep oddetépov zpooñkovroç; GAA éxeivouc pév OÙK doeet TÒ 
oikeiov oùôè Koopet, todrous 8Ë Kal PAGEL Kal KataLoytver. (Plu. De cup. div. 
527A = fr. 906 Gigon). 


Here, as in our saying, the same two groups are contrasted, those who spend too 
much and those who spend too little. The first passage, moreover, begins with a 
partitive genitive as in our saying, and in a somewhat similar way censures the 
way in which the two groups abuse their lifetimes. For a commentary on these 
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two passages, see Laurenti pp. 653-673 and P. Thillet in Schuh! pp. 10-17, 
neither of whom mention the apophthegm in DL. 

The contrast between those who act as if they will live forever and those 
who act as if they are about to die turns up in other places, so that our saying 
may be no more than a rhetorical commonplace aptly ascribed to Aristotle. The 
closest parallel to 28 is AP 10.26 (Luc.): a> «e0vn5óuevog tv ov dyaðâv 
&nóAave, Qç 5é Buscóuevog detdeo ov Ktedvav. gott 6 ávip cogds Gc dupa 
tadta voricac, de1601 kat Sandvy uiérpov šónpiióoozxo. Apart from this, there is 
a saying variously attributed to, among others, Plato (Ael. VH 12.29 = 57 
Stanzel), Empedocles (DL 8.63 = D-K 31 A1 p. 279,9-10), and Theocritus of 
Chios (GnBas 469; see Kindstrand's notes for other instances, and see Ch. 
IV.4.8 on Theocritus). It generally runs: The Agrigentines (or some other people) 
build their houses as if they were to live forever, but eat as if they were to die on 
the morrow. On this saying, see Stanzel's commentary pp. 205-209. 28 shares 
with these sayings only the "forever living - straightaway dying" comparison; it 
differs from them in directly referring to the use of money (material goods) 
among two categories of men. Although we have too little information to know 
whether our saying was somehow based on a passage in a lost work of 
Aristotle, this possibility should not be excluded merely because a similar 
comparison occurs in sayings attributed to other authors. Aristotle was certainly 
interested in the virtuous usage of wealth; see, for example, EN 1119b 21-1123a 
23, which deals with liberality (£AevOgptótno) as the mean between stinginess 
(&veAev8epia) and extravagance (écatia), and magnificence (ueyaAonpeneia) 
as the mean between niggardliness (utkpozpeneta) and vulgarity (Bavavoia). 
On attitudes to material goods, see Note IV. 

ozi esda: On Greek words connected to the love of money and on its 
condemnation in popular philosophy, see Gerhard pp. 57-62. For the $e160Aóc 
as ávEAe00epoc, see idem p. 59. 


(29) To someone who asked why we spend so much time in the company of 
the beautiful, he replied, "The question is that of a blind man." 

I have found no good parallels to this saying outside our own sources. 
Gigon, surprisingly, includes it under the possible fragments of Aristotle's 
dialogue 'Epet óc, cf. 21 above. On the theme of beauty, see Note VH. 

The real point of the saying has less to do with attitudes towards physical 
beauty than with a common-sense approach to the facts of life: the questioner is 
caught up with philosophical quibbling and has failed to use his senses, 
including his common-sense. The answer he receives is well-attributed to the 
philosopher who insisted on the priority of knowledge gained through the 
senses and the importance of "beginning with what we know" (cf. EN 1095b 
2). As such, this saying is rather like 43 which chastises those who seek to 
prove self-evident truths by argument. On Aristotle as the philosopher of 
common-sense, cf. Düring 1966 pp. 75, 83, 328 and my commentary on 43. 

pds tov nvðópevov: On the formula rpóc and a participle, see 12b. 
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(30) Asked what profit he had from philosophy, he replied, "To perform 
without being commanded what some do out of fear of the laws." 

The transmission of this saying in the gnomologies is difficult to trace. After 
DL, we do not meet it again in this form until the Maximus-related florilegia (cf. 
app. par.), where it is really anonymous in all three sources, as shown by the 
sequence of sayings: 


VatMax 17.55 (= PGMax 825A), Tépwvoc. 'Iépov ó Xikerdv thpavvos, KTÀ. (see 
Plu. Reg. et imp. apophth. 175C). 

VatMax 17.56 (= PGMax 825A = MA 38.47) = 4$U.ócoQoc éxav 800 paðntàç Evo: 
pév &$ufi, $tÀÓnovov 8, Écepov 5& e0qufl, &pyóv S£, elxev’ Guddtepor dxÓXAvo8E, 
öt od èv 8£Xov oÙ Súvy, od 66 6vváuevoc od 0éAetç. Cf. 37. 

VatMax 17.57 (= PGMax 825B = MA 38.48) = ò aùtóç = 60 (see commentary). 
VatMax 17.58 (= PGMax 825B = MA 38.49) = ó aùtóç = 30. 


While VatMax 17.56 is anonymous and MA 38.48 only contains an implicit 
attribution to Hieron, the corresponding saying in PGMax 825A has the 
peculiar Jemma Kaxiovoc, which the Latin translation renders Capion 
philosophus ... dixit. Y believe that this lemma is simply due to a misreading of 
Kánotog which already in medieval Greek means quidam, "someone". (See s.v. 
in E. Kriara, AeBikó ... ypopiavetac, Thessalonike 1980-). This is confirmed by 
Semenov's Russian text which has "a certain philosopher", even though the 
Greek reprints the lemma of PGMax. It is striking that we find 60 and 30 in 
close juxtaposition in the Maximus-tradition. It may be due to mere coincidence, 
or it may have to do with the Chreiae of Aristotle, or with some other source 
for the sacro-profane florilegia. Although we do not find it in mss. P and D, it is 
likely that the present saying was included in the archetype of CP, probably in 
the GV-related section of the original collection, and that this was the source for 
the later sacro-profane florilegia. It should be added that the attribution to 
Aristippus (see app. par.) does not occur in the Exc. e ms. flor. Io. Dam., but 
was merely a supposition on Zeller's part which may be justifiably ignored (see 
Zeller vol. IL1 p. 338 n. 5, cf. Giannantoni on Aristipp. IV A 105, see also on 60). 

Xenocrates' saying in GV is essentially the same as 30 although the wording 
is different (see app. par.) The attribution to Xenocrates has a better 
foundation than that to Aristotle, given the testimony of Cicero, Plutarch and 
Servius (cf. Cic. Resp. 1.2.3, Plu. De virt. mor. 446E, Servius Ad Vergil. Aen. 
7.204). The saying also appears to be aptly ascribed to Xenocrates as the author 
of.a treatise entitled nepi &xovotov (cf. DL 4.12). I will argue that 30 is also 
quite aptly attributed to Aristotle, but would first observe that there are other 
parallels to the thought of the saying, one of the closest of which is the saying 
of Aristippus in DL 2.68 = Giannantoni IV À 105 which was the basis of Zeller's 
conjecture mentioned above: éparnGeic note ti nAéov É£yova ol q1AócodQot, 
ën, àv návteç oi vópor Gvotpe0@ouv, dpoias Buboopuev. It is not surprising to 
find various sayings expressing the idea that people may be brought to obey 
the laws willingly by means of a philosophical education, inasmuch as the topic 
was much discussed already in the fifth and fourth centuries; cf. Note III. 

Our saying is a fair characterisation of an important aspect of Aristotle's 
political thought. Compare, for example, a modern philosopher's popular 
summary of Aristotle on law: "According to Aristotle, the good man — the 
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virtuous man who is just — obeys just laws because he is virtuous, not because 
he fears the punishment that may follow from his breaking the law or disturbing 
the peace. He obeys laws and keeps the peace voluntarily, not under the 
coercion of law enforcement. He is not coerced by government, and so for him 
government is not an evil as it is for the bad man" (Adler p. 112). For Aristotle, 
most people will need to be led to virtuous behaviour by the threat of the laws: 
od yàp neQókaov aidoi nevWapyetv GAAG 0óBo, odd’ &ánéxeo001 tv QorüXov 
Stà xó aioypòv GAAG Stà tàç ztn@ptoç (EN 1179b 11-13). As a matter of fact, 
the law itself enforces on the people an education in the good life: ei ë' obv, 
Kadenep elpntat, tov Eadpevov dyaóv tpadfivar xaAGe Set Kal £81o8fjvot, 
g10' obtas év éxvebetuaow émerkéor v koi ufi ákovca une’ Exdvta 
npdrrew tà paha, todra 8ë yivout’ dv Btounévotç kox& tiva voOv KOL tdELv 
ópOrjv, Exovoav Loxúv ... 6 8 vóuoc avayKaoTLKhV éxeu 60vajiv, Adyos àv 
Gnd «vog $povños@ç Kai vod (EN 1180a 14-22). The benefit of philosophy is 
the habit of living according to right reason and, thus, of fulfilling the law 
without the threat of compulsion: this is part of Aristotle's reasoning in the 
Protrepticus, which involved a justification of philosophy from the political 
point of view. Consider the passage: ¢-Aocogntéov dpa "piv, Ei pérAopev 
Óp89@ç roAve0Ec8o1 Kai tov šouróv iov SidEEtv deina ... $rAocodntéov 
éx navtòc tpónrov, dg nóvnç dAocogiag THY Spenv xpíow Kai viv 
ávauáptntov énitaktichy opdvnow £v ćavti neprexovons (Top. protr. fr. 
73.12-13 Gigon). The attribution of similar sayings to other philosophers, such 
as Xenocrates or Aristippus, should not lead us to dismiss the possibility that our 
saying may have been loosely coined on some passage in Aristotle's lost works, 
and perhaps especially the Protrepticus, which aimed at showing young men 
the true usefulness of philosophy (cf. Top. protr. fr. 73.20 Gigon). See Bodéüs 
pp. 54-57. On education and the need for laws in Aristotle. See Jordan 1990 pp. 
129-138 on Aristotle's conception of philosophy and the good life. On the 
general theme of law, see Note III. 

ai nov aòt nepryéyovev £x QUAocoóíac: In GV we find the same 
question put to various philosophers: Aristippus (GV 36 = Giannantoni IV A. 
104, cf. DL 2.68 cited above), Diogenes (GV 182 — Giannantoni V B 361), Plato 
(GV 430 = PL. sent. no. 2) and Xenocrates (GV 417 = Xenocrat. fr. 3) which we 
have already discussed. The responses of the philosophers are quite in 
character: Aristippus says that philosophy has taught him to get on cheerfully in 
any company; Diogenes has learned how to be rich without possessing an obol; 
Plato's response is a paraphrase of Resp. 496D. 

é&venvcéxvoc: Both this word and the phrase tov dnd t&v vóuav $óov are 
missing from the parallel saying attributed to Xenocrates. This is the only 
recorded use of this adverb in Greek literature as far as I have found; the 
corresponding adjective occurs in Th. 7.69.2, Plu. Bruta rat. uti 987b and 
Josephus Ant. Jud. 19.183.4 (mistakenly cited by LSJ as an instance of the 
adverb). 
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(81) When asked how students might make progress, he said, "By pursuing 
the front-runners without waiting up for the laggers behind." 

This saying occurs only in DL (and Ars following him); it is one of the 
apophthegms Heitz regarded as possibly related to the mepi nordetac of 
Aristotle. J. Bertier in Schuh] p. 145 neatly sums up its contents as le progrès 
par l'émulation. On education in general, see Note VI. 

TOs &v: Cf. on 33 below. 

npokórtorev: The idea of "cutting ahead", npoxomn, in the sense of one's 
own moral and intellectual improvement, belongs especially to the Hellenistic 
period and was particularly popular among the Stoics (e.g. Zeno SVF I fr. 234, 
Chrysippus SVF III fr. 510, Epict. Diss. 3.8.4; cf. also Gill pp. 4605-4606). The 
noun is not attested before Hellenistic times, but the verb was used earlier, cf. 
Thucydides 7.50, 4.60; Euripides Hec. 961; see LSJ for other examples. Like the 
noun, it too was often used to describe moral and intellectual growth, at least 
from Hellenistic times on; cf. npoéxontev £v ti codia Kal ñAuktq in Luke 2:52, 
and év noðeig mpoxexoddtes in Diodor. Sic. 17.69.4 as well as the fragments 
of Zeno and Chrysippus cited above. On the cultural significance of the term, 
see Edelstein pp. 146-147. 

100c npoéxovtac SudKovtes tod dotepodvtasg pù &vapévosu: The 
words evoke the competitive atmosphere of a foot-race. It is the same sort of 
sporting spirit displayed by Paul: tà pév óztoo éxtAavOavdpevos xoig 8ë 
Eunpoobev Enextevouevos, Katd oKondv SidKw Eis tò fipaBeiov (Phil. 3:13- 
14). Moral education was commonly conceived as a sort of training akin to that 
of an athlete, as these words of John Chrysostom remind us: dpa yupvacia 
goriv f| naióeta, tov áOAntiiv toyopóv épyatonévn (n ep. ad Heb. cap. XII, 
PG 63 col. 209.[279]). On the analogy between physical and spiritual training, 
cf. Goulet-Cazé 1986 p. 53 sqq., Hadot p. 48. i 


(32) 

In all these five gnomological chapters of DL's biography of Aristotle, 32a is the 
only apophthegm that is also found directly attributed to Aristotle outside the 
gnomological tradition. In the form of 32c it is found in Plutarch together with 
32b; see app. par. for 32b. Plutarch and DL probably shared some Hellenistic 
collection of chreiae as their common source. Given the quite different wording 
in 32a and 32c, it is most unlikely that the anecdote reached DL via Plutarch 
even if DL uses Plutarch twice as a source elsewhere (see DL 4.4, 9.60). 
Although 32b is a different anecdote from 32a and 32c, I have grouped them 
under the same number both due to the subject matter and on the hypothesis 
that tey oe from the same original source. On the theme of talkativeness, 
see Note IX. 


(32a) After having poured forth a long speech, a chatterbox asked him, "I 
haven't been boring you, have I?" He answered, "No, by Jove. I wasn't 
paying you any attention." 

See on 32 and 32c. 
. The point of 32a and 32c is twofold: it ridicules those given to loquacity and 
it underlines the true philosopher's power of concentration (see on xpoceiyov). 
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mpd tov eixdvta GSoroxnv: The participle is somewhat awkward, but 
the meaning is clear: "to a chatterbox who was speaking". On the formula zpóç 
and a participle, see 12b. On ddoAeoyxia, see Note IX. 

Kativthyoe: The verb katavtiéo "to pour over" is used metaphorically in 
the sense of "pouring a flood of words over someone", e.g. in Ar. Vespae 482- 
483: Stav Evviyyopos tad ta dt cov katavtii. Cf. also PL. Resp. 344D. 

od mpooetxzov: The simple words "I wasn't attending" take on a deeper 
meaning when viewed against the background of the philosophical concept of 
npoooyn. Plutarch, at least, interprets Aristotle's answer in this way, as is clear 
from the words that follow the anecdote (see 32c). On the importance of 
"attention" in Stoic philosophy, see Hijmans pp. 68-70 (on Epictetus), and 
Hadot pp. 19-20, where he describes npocoxń as une vigilance et une présence 
d'esprit continuelles, une conscience de soi toujours éveillée, une tension 


constante de l'esprit. 


(32b) A chatterbox was annoying Aristotle, boring him with tales of 
curiosities and repeating, "Isn't that remarkable, Aristotle?" He responded, 
"The remarkable thing is that anyone with feet would endure your 
presence." 

See on 32 and 32a. Plutarch was the source of 32b-c in the expanded 
recension of Maximus which in its turn was the source for GPI (see App. VI). 

à604£c 0v: See Note IX. 

NOALEKLS aoro A£yovtoc, oò Gavpactdv, ‘Aptotétedec: The response 
elicited by the frequent repetition of this question is quite in character for the 
man who wrote: otg 8' Eva Aóyov noXiv xpóvov épard, kakóc ruvOáveran. 
el pv yàp dnoxptvopévov to Epwtapévon 10 Šporópevov, Sov őt noA 
éparipota époxá Ñ noAAdKic tabté, dice ñ àBoAeoyei ñ ovK exer 
cvwAXoywpóv (Top. 158a 25-28). Cf. Top. 130a 34 for á$oXecxia identified 
with often repeating the same thing. 


(32c) Another of the same sort, after a verbose speech, asked, "Have I been 
boring you, philosopher?" He told him, "No, by Jove, I wasn't paying 
attention." For, indeed, should chatterboxes force a conversation on others, 
the mind lends them its ears to be verbally drenched, but develops and 
examines other thoughts within itself. 

See on 32, 32a and 32b above and see app. par. for 32b for the passage in 
Plutarch. 

«acnóoA£oxnk& cov: The verb appears only in post-classical usage. Cf. 
Kindstrand 1976 p. 260. 

od npocsiyov: See above on 32a. 


(33) Asked how we should behave towards our friends, he said, "As we 
would wish them to behave towards us." 

Again, we have a saying found only in DL. Like 11, 17, 27, among others, 33 
is also a proverb-like saying cast in chreia form. The attribution to Aristotle is 
very apt: for him perfect friendship involved wishing the good of one's friends 
for their own sake (cf. EN 1156b 6-12), which means having the same regard for 
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one's friend as for oneself (cf. kotvovie yap ù (ita, Kal Oç npòç &avtóv Exe, 
ott Kat mpdc tov oiAov, EN 1171b 32-33; cf. EN 1166a 1-5). That "treating 
friends as one would be treated by them" was a common thought already 
around Aristotle's time may be seen from passages such as MM 1213b 23 
(Gonep ëyÓ coi, odtamc Kai od not) or Isoc. Ad Dem. 14 (xovotrtoc yiyvov nepi 
tos Yoveic, cious dv etEa10 nep ceavtov yevéobat tods ceavtod noiSac). 
DL 7.124 offers the Stoic maxim, strikingly similar to EN 1171b 32-33: atv 
(sc. $UAiav) xowovtav tivà elvat x&v Kata tov Biov, xpouévav TLdv toç 
tots Oç avtos (= SVF IM fr. 631). On this sense of justice in friendship, 
compare also Cicero's words in De amic. 16.56: De quibus tres video sententias 
ferri ... unam, ut eodem modo erga amicum affecti simus quo erga 
nosmetipsos; alteram, ut nostra in amicos benevolentia pariter aequaliterque 
respondeat; tertiam, ut, quanti quisque se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab amicis. 

Dihle 1962 p. 103 mentions our saying as an example of the "Golden Rule", 
which he says can be found in various formulations from the fourth century 
B.C. onwards in the orators, popular philosophical writings (such as 
Xenophon), historians, letters, biography (his example here is our saying), 
collections of maxims and in poetry. However, he adds that the "Golden Rule" 
as such has little place in the philosophical ethics of the fourth century B.C. and 
early Hellenistic period, remarking (pp. 103-104) that it is not in evidence in 
Plato, Aristotle (apart from our anecdote, as he remarks) or the fragments of the 
early Stoics. I have two comments on this. First, the passages from the EN and 
SVF above are sufficiently similar to 33 to be considered as equally good 
examples of the Golden Rule. Second, both 33 and the passages cited all have 
to do with how to treat our personal friends, not just treating others as we 
would have them treat us, so that we perhaps should not even classify any of 
them as an exact instance of the Golden Rule. 

Ths &v toic plors npocpepoipeða: Düring 1957 p. 67 remarks that this 
saying along with 12b are construed with the oblique optative "not found in 
any of the twenty-one previous ones", although he overlooks the ones in 18 
and 26. However, we can only describe npooóepoíue8o as an oblique optative 
if we remove the dv as Düring following Richards would do. Richards p. 341 
writes that: "it is plain on a moment's reflection that dv has no place. The 
question was nç mxpoc$epóje0a, which in the oblique becomes 
npocóepotueOa. Of course it might have been couched in such terms as ng àv 
KGAALoTA Tpoodepoipesa, and then it would have remained in the oblique 
unchanged, but this could not be without an adverb like kdAAtota." However, 
as Richards himself states, there are several instances of még äv and the optative 
elsewhere; in fact, one instance occurs in 31 above and its usage there does not 
appear to differ from the present saying. Moreover, although Diiring says that 
the first dv in 33 is an error caused by the subsequent one, there is no 
subsequent dv in 31 which could have influenced the transmission of that 
saying. We need not regard the inclusion of áv and the optative in either 31 or 
33 as the result of error; it can just as easily be explained as an idiomatic way of 
putting a question using the potential optative. Cf. GV 8 and 187, among others, 
for a similar construction. 
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(34) He said justice is a virtue of the soul which distributes according to 
merit. 

This is one of the three sayings (cf. 27, 36) in DL obviously connected to 
passages in Aristotle's extant works (see Top. 143a 15-16, 145b 35-36; EN 
1131b 27-28; De virt. et vit. 1250b 16: 8wxotooóvng 8' got tò Ótavepnmkóv 
civar toô xat d€iav), although there is nothing to prevent 34 from having 
derived from the zep} Sixaroobvng or some other lost work. DL presents it as a 
simple definition. For an analysis of Aristotle's views on distributive justice, see 
Keyt. 

Medis wvxic: Missing from the parallel passages in Aristotle is the formula 
"virtue of the soul". Cicero, however, has this same formula: Justitia est habitus 
animi communi utilitate conservata suam cuique tribuens dignitatem (De inv. 
2.53.160). 


(35) He declared education to be the finest provision for old age. 

35 is attributed in different forms to Bias and Pittacus (see app. par.), both of 
whom are numbered among the traditional sages of Greece. Perhaps a 
misreading of the name "Pittacus" eventually gave rise to the attribution to 
Pythagoras which we find in the medieval Latin tradition. The attribution to 
Aristotle found in Walter Burley's gnomology derives from DL. Heitz includes 
this saying among those possibly connected with Aristotle's lost treatise on 
education, cf. Note VI. Perhaps Aristotle did cite it in this or some other lost 
work. If Aristotle followed the same lines of thought in the repi zot6gtoç as he 
did in the Protrepticus, then he probably spoke there of seeking wisdom (to 
which old age lays a special claim, see Top. protr. fr. 73.59 Gigon) for its own 
sake, over and above the "necessities of life". In such a context, it would have 
been fitting to quote a saying to the effect that philosophical education is the 
best pension plan available for old age. The proverbial idea that one should 
store up a provision for old age recurs in Men. Sent. 227: £Q6810v eig tò yfipas 
aici katatiOov. The idea that hard work in youth will be a benefit in old age 
turns up in GV 563 (Qpiav i6àv veaviav QUvonovobvrua, E> "KáAAtotov éyov 
16 vipat. dprbetc" = VatMax 32.29); cf. CPG Apost. 13.84 (Gyov dptotov 
nOvOG 1$ yhp Sti Sei noveiv ëv vedtntt, iva. npòç yñpoç Exn). See Note VI on 
education in Aristotle and in general. 

£$66t10v: According to LSJ this is used mostly in the plural. Its literal 
meaning is, of course, "supplies for a journey”, but it is also often used in a 
metaphorical sense and frequently occurs then in the singular as here. Among 
others, cf. evoeBiic Diog péytotov żġóðtov in Epicharmus fr. 261 (ed. Kaibel), 
é$ó8tov natseiac 6 nàoðtoç in Artemiodorus Daldianus 4.67 (ed. Pack), 
Aristippus' saying tovodta £96810 Kré00a1 & ko vavayodot covvijxevot in GV 
23 (= Giannantoni IV A 50). 


(36) In the second volume of Anecdotes, Favorinus says that he always used 
to say "No friend has he who has friends", but this is also in Book 7 of the 
Ethics. 

This saying is not only taken from Aristotle's extant works but is recognised 
as such by DL or DL's source. The context of EE 1245b 19-21 is Aristotle's 
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discussion of the self-sufficiency of the happy man versus the necessity of 
friendship. The idea of the happy man's self-sufficiency comes from the notion 
that man is or should aspire to be like God and that God is sufficient unto 
himself and needs no company. However, the happiness of man, like his nature, 
differs from that of God. While knowledge (particularly self-knowledge) is the 
highest end of life, God need only contemplate himself by means of himself, but 
man needs the help of others in order to know himself: he has need of knowing 
his friend, his other self. Moreover, in order to attain as complete a knowledge 
of life as possible, he needs to share in the knowledge and perceptions of other 
human beings. Since the desire for knowledge is good and natural, then it is 
good and natural to desire many friends with whom one can share knowledge, 
but it is practically impossible to have at the same time many friends all engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge (EE 1245b 24). It is noteworthy that this line of 
argument about xoAvovAia differs from that in the EN where the question of 
how many friends a man should have is approached from the point of view of 
the relative rareness of virtuous men and the intensity of true friendship which, 
like erotic love, cannot be directed toward many at the same time (cf. EN 1156b 
7-32, 1170b 19-1171a 20). Plutarch also deals with the philosophical question in 
his nepi moAvorAias (Mor. 93A sqq.), where he follows the Aristotelian 
argument that one can not have many friends and true. On Aristotle's arguments 
about friendship and the wise man's self-sufficiency in the EE and its contrast 
with those in the EN, see Fraisse pp. 238-245. On the theme of friendship in 
general, see Note VIII. 

SPofopivoc: Favorinus' dates are ca. 85-150 A.D. According to Moraux 
1986 p. 261, DL made annotations from Favorinus, Myronianus and others to 
his already completed biographies. On Favorinus' lost work 'Anopvnpuove pato, 
see Barigazzi 1993 pp. 568-570; for a commentary on this fragment see 
Barigazzi's edition pp. 201-202 and Menschung pp. 77-80. 

> Exdorote A£yov: As often, we do not clearly know whether DL or one 
of his sources is responsible for the exact wording of the text, but we must 
assume at least that it was DL who put the verb in the oblique optative. This 
indicates that the use of the oblique optative in other sayings, such as 12b 
above (pace Düring 1957 p. 67), may be due to DL's own preferences. Once 
again in DL, we have the image of the philosopher as repeatedly saying the 
same thing, here indicated by the éxdotote; cf. on ovvexéc in 13 above. 

GALE kal £v tÂ £foópo tv 'HOwóv: This note, whether it comes from 
Diogenes Laertius, Favorinus or even Hermippus, is important proof that there 
was an ancient edition of the EE in seven (or eight) books. See Düring 1966 p. 
454. Barigazzi comments that tbis observation does not come from Favorinus, 
since Diogenes is accustomed to introducing a new note with the words dAAG 
xoi. Barigazzi regards this as a personal annotation of Diogenes, not based on 
his knowledge of the EE itself, but on some collection of philosophical maxims 
in which the sources where noted. Menschung p. 79 argues that Andronicus 
must be the terminus ante quem for the original citation. 
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(37) 

37a-b has Aristotle applying a popular comparison to his two disciples 
Theophrastus and Callisthenes. Sollenberger 1984 pp. 197-199 offers a good 
commentary on 37a. To the many parallels included by Sternbach in his note on 
GV 52, one can add those Sollenberger notes for DL 5.39 along with the 
Themistius passage noted below for 37a. In 37a DL observes that Plato made 
the same saying in regard to Xenocrates and Aristotle, but this should be seen as 
possessing no more historical validity than Aristotle's saying. Plato does, 
however, make use of the metaphor of giving the spur to a sluggish horse in a 
well-known passage in the Apologia: npooxeipevov ti nóAet zÓ 100 0go%, 
donep inna neyóAo pév xoi yevvaig, dnd peyéðovç 5& voOEotépo xai 
Scopévo éyeipeodar tnd wihands tivos (Apol. 30E). Despite the opinion of A. 
Bosworth that the comparison is a "well-worn and worthless anecdote" 
("Aristotle and Callisthenes", Historia 19 1970 p. 410) which he cites (p. 197), 
Sollenberger maintains that we need not reject the saying's historicity simply 
because it so often turns up in other contexts. Although Sollenberger does not 
mention it, it is amusing to find Theophrastus himself referring to an unbridled 
horse in one of his own sayings: OGttov on motetery Seiv inro dxyoAivo ñ 
AóyQ dovvtdKte@ (DL 5.39). This saying acquires more punch when viewed 
next to our 37a. For another saying somewhat similar to 37a-b and occurring in 
the sacro-profane florilegia in the context of other parallels to Aristotle's 
sayings, see commentary on 30. On Callisthenes and Theophrastus, see on 37a. 


(37a) They say that Aristotle made a remark about Theophrastus and 
Callisthenes similar to the one Plato had made with regard to Xenocrates 
and himself, as mentioned earlier. Since Theophrastus interpreted every 
concept with an excessively quick wit, while the other was of a slower 
nature, Aristotle said that the one needed a bit, the other a spur. 

See 37 above. To the parallels cited by Sternbach and Sollenberger, add the 
saying about Chabrias and Iphicrates in Them. Orat. 22: 271A (ote ó pév 
xX0A.1vo0 Sedpevos, ó 6& Kévtpov). 

KaAdAroGévovs: On Aristotle's second cousin Callisthenes, see W. Spoerri's 
article "Callisthéne d'Olynthe" in Goulet vol. II no. 36 pp. 183-221. For other 
remarks about him attributed to Aristotle, see App. II.2-3. On Aristotle and 
Callisthenes, see Chroust 1973 vol. I pp. 83-91. 

Ocodpaotov: The biographical testimonies, fragments and sayings of 
Theophrastus, Aristotle's successor as head of the Peripatetic school, have 
recently been collected by Fortenbaugh et al. their commentaries on the 
collected texts are still being published. An edition of DL's biography of 
Theophrastus with commentary has been published by Sollenberger 1984. On 
the close friendship of Theophrastus and Callisthenes, see Chroust 1973 vol. I 
pp. 84, 89. 


(37b) Once, when Theophrastus and Callisthenes were declaiming for him, 
Theophrastus being eloquent in his speech, but the other getting on more 
slowly in his declamation, he said, "Theophrastus needs to be fitted with a 
bit, but Callisthenes needs a goad." 
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See 37 above. On Callisthenes and Theophrastus, see on 37a. 

uehetóvtov: For the absolute usage of ueAgtóo as meaning "declaim", see 
LS] s.v. In contrast to the version in DL, 37b specifically compares the pair's 
skill in speaking, thus attesting to Theophrastus' reputation as a skilled speaker 
on which see Sollenberger loc. cit. Our saying presents us with Aristotle as a 
teacher of rhetoric. The biographical tradition informs us that Aristotle's first 
public lectures dealt with rhetoric, a subject he took up, it is said, in opposition 
to Isocrates (cf. DL 5.3 = App. IL.1, where "Xenocrates" is probably a misreading 
for "Isocrates"; see Düring's comments on the corresponding testimonies). On 
Aristotle as a teacher of rhetoric, see Düring 1957 p. 58 and pp. 299-314 
("Aristotle and Isocrates"), and Chroust 1973 vol. I pp. 105-116. 


Apophthegms and Maxims from Stobaeus 


(38) Aristotle the Peripatetic was asked by someone, "What should young 
men practice most of all?" He replied, "Education." 

38 occurs only in Stob, after a saying attributed to Demosthenes (= 15 above; 
cf. Ch. IV.4.5). Aristotle here answers a question about the proper training for 
the young. Rather than recommending a program of physical training or 
training in some art, Aristotle simply advises young men to exercise themselves 
in xovdeia. This is consistent with the emphasis on ratõeía in the other sayings 
attributed to Aristotle (see Note VI). Similar apophthegms are, of course, 
attributed to other philosophers. Stob 2.31.68 has Antisthenes saying that men 
who would become virtuous should exercise their body in gymnastics but their 
soul in learning (tò u&v opa yupvaciots &okeiv, thy 9& wuxhv nadetoer, = V 
A 163 Giannantoni). Cf. also DL 6.70-71 (= Giannantoni V B 291) for Diogenes 
the Cynic's comparison of physical exercises and the training of the mind, on 
which see Goulet-Cazé 1986, especially pp. 25 sqq. where she explains the 
Cynics' rejection of the physical and logical studies of Greek education and 
their exclusive concern for ethical education. Cf. also ibid. p. 53 n. 121 where 
she cites Pl. Rep. 518DE, 536B, Xen. Cyr. 7.2.23, 7.5.85, Mem. 1.2.19, as 
examples of the notion of &oknoic applied to the moral domain. I would add 
that Xen. Mem. 3.9.14 cited in Ch. II n. 25 resembles the form of our saying. 

"Apuevox£Anc 6 WepinatytiKds: The reference to "Aristotle the Peripatetic" 
is rare, but cf. Stob 2.7 p. 39,4 Arius Didymus) where ó Tepinatntiéc refers to 
Aristotle, and David In Porph. is. CAG 18.2 p. 121 where he explains why 
Aristotle was called ó TIepurozmzukóç. The adjective is most commonly used to 
describe later members of the school, and references to "Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics" are, of course, quite common. The adjective is formed in the same 
way as 'Akaónuiaxóc and Ltwikdc and simply means 6 àró 400 Mepindtov. It 
does not refer to an ambulatory teaching method, see Brink col. 901. Cf. also 
Düring 1957 pp. 404-411 on the words xepixatoc, nepinatetv and 
Tlepinatntucds. 

uéAwo: Again we find a question in the superlative reflecting the search 
for the ideal; cf. on 4 above. 
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v£ovc: Greek has many words for young man, boy, child, etc. Most frequent 
in the gnomologies are véoc, veaviokoc, veaviac and petpaKtov which all tend 
to denote teenagers or young men in their early twenties, what we might regard 
as college-age men, who might reasonably be depicted in various encounters 
with teachers of philosophy and rhetoric. The only terms found in the present 
collection are xzotëtov, uetpáktov, véog and veaviokoc. The latter three are also 
the most common terms in the gnomological tradition as a whole, and it is as 
difficult to distinguish between the age groups to which they refer as it is to 
distinguish between "lad" "youth" "young man" and like words in English. Less 
current in the gnomologies, naic and its diminutive rat6íov usually refer to 
younger children of school age. On Greek words for youths, see Cantarella 
1990, and Garland 1990 pp. 14 and 200. 

G&cksiv ... matéeiav: According to LSJ, Gckeiv takes an accusative of the 
skill practised as in &okeiv téyvnv (Hdt. 3.125) and, in a metaphorical sense, 
Gokeiv óvkaiocóvnv (Hdt. 1.96) or Gokeiv dpetrv (Eur. fr. 853). In Mem., 
Xenophon makes frequent use of expressions such as todc ópóvnciw 
doKxotvtas (1.2.10), «àv ópóvncw doxotvtov (ibid.), doxeiv éyxpdtetav 
(2.1.1), etc. Similar phrases are found in later writers, such as Dio Cassius (év 
novéeig okno in 60.1.1, ed. Boissevain), Philo (&okntoi copias, De fort. 1.4), 
and Asterius (Goxnoic noióeíac, Comm. in ps. - hom. 31, 6.7.2, ed. Richard). 
What does it mean to practice no1éeia? It means to train oneself in intellectual 
and moral virtue, the ends of the Greek program of natdeia (cf. Note VI). 


(39) This man was asked which of creatures was the fairest, and he said, "A 
person who has adorned his soul with education." 

The transmission of this saying is complicated. Before trying to sort it out 
somewhat, let me state that I believe that a source of the multiple attributions 
was the (hypothetical) inclusion of 39 in the Chreiae of Aristotle, or at least in 
the collection of chreiae attributed to Demetrius (DL 5.81 = SA IV fr. 113); see 
Ch. IV.3.3, IV.4.3. I would point to the following intriguing details: 

(a) In Stob our saying occurs with the simple lemma ‘ApiototéAove, which 
could hide a reference to the Chreiae (cf. Ch. IV.3.3 and on 5 above); note that 
the speaker in the saying itself is designated only by oStoc. The following 
saying (our 40) lacks a lemma but begins with ó attéc. Both of these sayings 
are attributed to Aristotle only in Stob as far as Greek sources are concerned. 

(b) In GV our 39 is attributed with minor variations to Demetrius of Phaleron, 
presenting us once again with a coincidence between the sayings of the two 
Peripatetic philosophers, both of whom are associated with collections of 
chreiae (see Ch. IV.3.3, IV.4.3). GV is our only source for this attribution. In GV- 
related gnomologies, 40 gets attributed to Euripides or Diagoras, both of which 
may be mistakes due to the transference of sayings from a thematic or other 
non-alphabetic source to an alphabetically arranged collection: at least some 
error due to alphabetic sequence seems to be involved (cf. on 40). Perhaps, too, 
the existence of a double attribution (e.g. a saying of Isocrates or Socrates 
taken from the Chreiae of Aristotle or Chreiae of Demetrius) lies behind the 
confusion. I would note that the Arabic tradition gives saying 39 to Aristotle 
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after another saying also alternatively attributed to Demetrius or Aristotle (our 
48); see App. IV.28-29. 

(c) Both CP and its related sacro-profane florilegia refer our 39 and 40 to 
Socrates. It is remarkable that the sacro-profane florilegia have both 39 and 40 
as well as the Socrates saying immediately preceding 39 in Stob (2.31.46) in the 
same order as in Stob but not as in CP their source. Stob 2.31.46 = Giannantoni 
I C 190 (o9tog i8dv nAoóciov ázaíógvtov Éón "i500 Kai tò Xpocoov 
ávópáno8ov" = GV 484 = VatMax 17.43 = PGMax 824C = MA 38.41) occurs in 
Stob after three others attributed to Socrates, the Jemma of the first of which is 
certainly a mistake for Isocrates (cf. Hense on Stob 2.31.44), the subsequent 
two being attributed only implicitly to Socrates (toô adtod). I do not know 
what to make of the similarity of sequence in Stob and the sacro-profane 
collections, unless to assume that it was either due to a coincidence (the 
compilers reuniting the three sayings thematically after finding them in their 
source CP) or to knowledge of the sequence in Stob apart from CP. However, I 
must once again point to the fact that the editors' source for Stob 2.31 was itself 
a sacro-profane florilegium (i.e. Laurentianum, see Ch. I1L.3). In any case, if 
Stob 2.31 (as we know it) was a source here for CP and its related florilegia, 
then the latter tradition's attribution of 39 and 40 to Socrates may be merely due 
to the sayings' placement in Stob after sayings of Socrates which, as I have said, 
are probably a mistake for Isocrates (cf. also Sternbach on GV 259). 

(d) According to Sternbach's notes on GV 259, our 39 is attributed to 
Isocrates in MA. In Sargologos' edition of MA, however, it belongs to Socrates. 
This seems to be a mistake on Sargologos' part: cod. Mon. gr. 428 ch. 38 no. 24, 
with which both cod. Patm. 6 and cod. Bar. gr. 143 agree, has 39 following a 
saying attributed to Isocrates, at least according to Prof. Kindstrand's 
unpublished, collated transcription of these mss. 

(e) 39 also appears in the DIE collection in the context of other parallels to 
Aristotelian sayings, see on 15 above and cf. Ch. IV.4.7. I do not exclude the 
possibility that the Chreiae of Aristotle may have been a source collection for 
DIE, as it was for Stob. 

In conciusion, I would say that a possible scenario for the transmission of 39 
— an unremarkable saying in itself — is as follows. The saying might have been 
attributed to Isocrates or Socrates in the Chreiae of Aristotle which, let us say, 
was a collection closely connected with, if not the same as, Demetrius' collection 
of chreiae. This in turn became a source for Stob who designates it simply as 
coming from Aristotle and omits the name of the author of the saying itself. This 
would explain the Aristotelian attribution of 39 and likewise of 40. The 
attribution to Demetrius in GV could be explained in similar fashion. Naturally, I 
admit that all this is somewhat fanciful conjecture and that the multiple 
attributions of 39 can also be the result of more inscrutable mistakes or the 
whim of different compilers or even the fact that the saying was originally 
ascribed, perhaps correctly, to more than one author. 

As to the content of the saying, we have already met the notion of zovdeia 
as an adornment in 24 above. Whatever we make of the attribution to Aristotle, 
the sentiment and phrasing of 39 could well be regarded as Aristotelian enough: 
the metaphor of the soul adorned with culture is reminiscent of the protreptic 
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fragment reprinted in App. III (cf. tov aùtòv 6& «pónov Kal woxñv, &àv ñ 
TENALSEVLEVH, tiv toraútny Kai tòv TOLODTOV dvOpanov £5aiuova 
Tpocayopevtéov gativ, ox dv tic éxtdc ú Aaunpóc kekoopnuévoç). For a 
more distant Aristotelian parallel, see Pol. 1323b 2-4: «oig tò fj8oc p£v tv 
Sidvoiav xexoounuévotc £i dnepBoriy, nepi 8& thv čko krio t&v áyo0v 
petpidCovotv. The image of adorning the soul with virtues occurs in Pl. Phaedo 
114E-115A: Kooptoag tiv wuynv ... cappoobvy te xoi ówoiooÜvg koi 
avipeig xoi éAevOepto Kai GAnSeig. This kind of comparison appears to have 
become fairly standard in Greek literature (e.g. Iambl. Protrep. H p. 10 Pistelli, 
Koopntéov iepóv uév dvaðńuao, thy è woynv no8üpact with which 
compare tàç èv nóAetc &vo0ñnaouv, z@ç 5& Words paðńuaoci Sel koopeiv, a 
saying occurring in VatMax 17.42 = PGMax 824C = MA 38.40 = GnBas 270 = 
GnHom 34 = Stob 2.31.53 = Democ. D-K 68 B 302.182). Cicero writes in 
similar fashion, animi enim liniamenta sunt pulchriora quam corporis (De fin. 
3.22.75). On the general theme of naeia, see Note VI. 
Kátov: Another question put in the superlative; cf. on 4 above. 


(40) The same man was reproached by someone for having uttered a 
solecism (barbarism), whereupon he remarked, "I commit solecisms 
(barbarisms) in my speech, but you in your manners." 

On the transmission of this saying, see on 39 above. That some bizarre mix-up 
has taken place at least in the attribution of 39 is further brought out by the 
number of authors to whom 40 is attributed in the gnomologies. Apart from 
Stob's implicit attribution to Aristotle, we have another implicit attribution to 
Socrates in the sacro-profane tradition (see on 39). In the GV-tradition, 
however, we find the surprising attribution to Euripides in GV and to Diagoras 
in FL-FM. The latter attribution is clearly due to the omission of Euripides' name 
(pace Beynen who in his note on FL 180 thinks Diagoras is a mistake for 
Anacharsis, on which see below): both FM 191 (= FL 179) and FM 193 (= FL 
181) are found in GV among Euripides sayings (GV 270 and 273). GV's 
attribution to Euripides, however, may have been the result of some additional 
error owing to the transference of sayings from a non-alphabetic collection to 
the alphabetic sequence of GV: the saying preceding it (GV 270) is attributed to 
Solon in the sacro-profane tradition, while GV 272 is attributed to Timon in that 
same tradition. One might compare this with the error noted in the commentary 
on 11 above, where an Aesopic saying attributed to Aristotle in DL and to 
Demetrius in Stob is placed after the sayings of Stratonicus (in P) and Timotheus 
(in D) in the CP-tradition. Compare also on 26 where we noted how a saying 
attributed to Aristotle in DL but to Demetrius in GV got misplaced among the 
sayings of Zeno in the CP-tradition. Again, we might speculate on possible 
connections between Aristotle's and Demetrius' collections of chreiae at the 
root of such confusions (cf. on 39 and see Ch. IV.3.3 and IV.4.3). 

In his note on Stob 2.31.48, Wachsmuth suggests that our saying really 
belonged to Anacharsis and refers to FM 161 (= FL 151) and DL 1.104 (= 
Anach. apoph. A1B-F) in which Anacharsis is reproached with being a Scythian 
and responds, "GAM &pto$ uèv dverdoc ñ natpiç, ob 6ë tig matpidos." A more 
appropriate parallel is perhaps GV 16 (Anach. apoph. A4B-C, cf. A4A) where 
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Anacharsis is criticised for speaking bad Attic (soAo.KiGetv) and responds, 
"Aváxapoic 'A8nvatotc codoikiver, ‘AOnvator SÈ 'Avayápoióu" Both these 
anecdotes and 40 can be regarded as different versions of the same thought, 
although our saying nowhere seems to be attributed to Anacharsis. For a 
commentary on the Anacharsis anecdotes, see Kindstrand 1981 pp. 122-123 and 
125-126, where he remarks that the idea of these sayings is "to stress that 
neither language, nor place of origin nor race are of significance compared with 
a man's intellectual and moral value." 

BapBapiter: The verb means not only to "behave or speak like a barbarian" 
but even to "speak broken Greek, speak gibberish" (LSJ, s.v. BapBapiCa). To 
speak like a barbarian is to speak ungrammatically, inarticulately (cf. Arist. SE 
165b 21 where its synonym is coAo.KiCerv). The reproach of the saying is 
therefore not necessarily directed against a foreigner, a "barbarian", although 
that would be more appropriate. On attitudes of the Greeks towards barbarians 
and their equating unintelligible speech with barbarian language, see Baldry pp. 
20-24. 

$pzig: Although the reproach comes from a single individual, the 
philosopher addresses his repartee to a plural audience. It is the response of an 
outsider to a whole group and would be a fitting remark for a non-Athenian like 
Aristotle or Diagoras or, especially, for a non-Greek like Anacharsis to make to 
the Athenians. 


(40.i) No little benefit is it to accustom your ears to higher thoughts. 

The lemma AnuocOévovg has fallen off so that sayings 40.i-ii are here 
implicitly attributed to Aristotle. It is once again interesting to note that sayings 
of Demosthenes — in this case quotations — follow sayings of Aristotle, which 
raises the question of whether or not it was routine in some early gnomologies 
to place the two together (cf. Ch. IV.4.5. above). One might also note that the 
original quotation is rendered more impersonal in Stob by altering the verbs in 
the first personal singular (cf. Ch. I n. 39). 


(40.ii) Every nature is improved by receiving a fitting education, but this is 
especially so for all those who from the start possess a nature more gifted 
than others. For the former [i.e. those of ordinary talent] can only become 
better than themselves, while it is given to the more gifted to excel all others. 

On the attribution, cf. on 40.i. This comes from Demosthenes' Eroticus, on 
which see Blass vol. 3 pp. 406-408 and, especially, Brown. Blass rejects 
Demosthenes as author but accepts dating it to the second half of the fourth 
century; he suspects the author was a follower of Isocrates. Brown goes so far 
as to assert that Demosthenes could have written it, and that it was at least 
written by a politician of the fourth century probably sometime between 345 
and 335. He underlines the essay's predominately protreptic rather than erotic 
character and suggests that it was written with a clear political purpose in mind. 
On the theme of zonóeía in general, see Note VI. 
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(41) Just as wine mixes with the manners of the drinkers, so too does 
friendship mix with the habits of the friends. 

This saying fell under Demosthenes' name in the sacro-profane tradition due 
to a fairly obvious error (see Ch. IIL6.1, App. V.22). Aristotle remains the only 
author to whom the gnomological tradition explicitly attributes it. It is therefore 
odd that Gigon does not include it in his collection of the fragments, although 
he does include 43 which, according to Gigon 1958 p. 8, also stems from the 
tradition of homoeomata. Presumably, the variant attribution to Demosthenes 
had something to do with Gigon's omission: Rose did not even give it a number 
of its own in his list of sentences falsely ascribed to Aristotle. Yet, there is much 
to be said for the Aristotelian character of the saying. 

First of all, in Prob. 873a 25-26 Aristotle cites the verse of Chaeremon that 
seems to be the original source of the comparison: donep Xoiphpov eizev t&v 
Xpapuévov yap toig tpdnoig xepávvurat, xt. The same verse is cited in a 
fragment from the Eroticus of Theophrastus in Ath. 562E = Thphr. no. 559: 
Geóopaotog 8' ëv «à 'Epeuó Xovpñuovó nor tov zpoyucóv Aye óc tov 
oivov TOV YPALEVOV tog tpóroi xepávvvo9ot (= Chaerem. fr. 16.15 TrGF), 
obtas Kal tov "Epoa Öç petpidCav pév éovtv ebyaptc, Exitewdpevos 68 kat 
Svatappdttav yarenatatos. (Cf. also Pl. Com. fr. 295 PCG = Plu. Pyth. or. 
406B, Cramer Anec. Par. I p. 167). 

It is not unreasonable to assume that Aristotle also exploited the same verse 
in his lost works, perhaps in his own Eroticus (on which see DL 5.22, cf. 
Moraux 1951 pp. 32-33, Laurenti pp. 527-580) or his treatise on friendship (DL 
5.22, cf. Moraux 1951 pp. 42-44, 190-191, 202). Furthermore, the point of the 
saying would be congenial to Aristotle's way of thinking, for I interpret it as 
having to do with a central concept in Aristotelian ethics, the idea that virtue 
lies between excess and defect (cf. commentary on 101 below). 

Although at first sight, the phrase "wine mixes with the manners of the 
drinkers" might mean that wine has the effect of throwing their character traits 
into greater relief (as it does in Plu. Pyth. or. 406B), it could also be a reference 
to wine's moderating effects on character (cf. Pl. Lgg. 671B-673E, on which see 
M. Tecusan "Logos Sympotikos: Patterns of the Irrational in Philosophical 
Drinking" in Murray pp. 238-260, esp. pp. 248-251). This becomes clearer if we 
look at Prob. 873a 23-36 where Aristotle observes that wine causes reactions 
in the drinker contrary to his tendencies when sober, as when it makes those 
who are naturally melancholy more relaxed: it acts in a way analogous to fire 
which melts ice but hardens salt. Thus, our saying can be understood as 
meaning that the wine of friendship tempers the characters of the drinkers and 
brings out the best in them: it is like a fire that warms icy hearts and gives 
strength to softer ones. In favour of this interpretation, one might also point to 
Plu. Convivalia 620D:: donep oivov doteiov anovetovta ti $0c£v npóc tO 
abowmpóv: ó yàp olvoç äer tò ñ0oç eic 16 pétprov pahakótepov motóv kal 
ávvypaivov. The usage in the Theophrastus fragment may at first sight appear 
to be different: Just as wine is mixed with the characters of the drinkers, so also 
erotic love, d¢ petpidfov pév otv ebxapic, émitetvépevocg 8ë Kai 
Siatapdttav yadkendtatos. Here strong erotic love like strong wine has a 
deleterious effect on character. Yet this is not necessarily opposed to the idea 
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that love or wine, taken in moderation, tempers and improves the character; in 
fact Theophrastus says precisely that: temperate eros is gracious. Moreover, it 
seems to me that our saying also reflects the idea that the tempering of character 
takes place through a mixing of the habits or characters of the friends by 
assimilation. This would also be supported by the following fragment of Alexis : 

GAN Emi tò nAÑOoc Endepets tobc oikétag 

ëxovtaç Syer tod «pónovc tic 6Eonóvaic" 

toic ñ0gotv yap olç dmnpetoto’ det 

mpookyovea toOto ñ 60015 Kepúvvurm.(Stob 4.19.40 = fr. 53 PCG) 
Here, the nature of the servants is "mixed" with the characters of their masters 
and produces an assimilation of habits. Aristotle would agree that friendship 
implies assimilation, after all true friends are one soul in two bodies (cf. on 27). 
Thus both the ideas of the virtuous mean and of friendship through the 
assimilation of character make this saying aptly attributed to Aristotle. On 
friendship in Aristotle and in general, see Note VIII. On the virtuous mean, see 
on 101 below. 

KtpvGcva: The verb kipvóác, more poetic than the usual kepávvupt, perhaps 
hearkens back to the poetic origin of the comparison, although both Aristotle 
(in Prob. 873a) and Theophrastus use the latter verb in citing the words of 
Chaeremon. Followed by the dative, this verb most naturally gives the sense of 
"to blend or mix with". Here it is probably being used in the middle as in Ath. 
426B oov tow xipvüc8o: (see other examples LSJ s.v. xupvóo). 

TOV xpepévov: Used absolutely, this simply means "friends"; cf. Xen. Ages. 
11.13, Mem. 2.6.5, Isoc. 6.44 (see LSJ s.v. xpáopon IVb.1) 


(42) Aristotle said that when things do not turn out as we wish them to do, 
we must wish to have them as they turn out. 

This is attributed to Aristotle both in its lemma and in the text itself. The 
sacro-profane florilegia, including CP, attribute it to the Epicurean philosopher 
Metrodorus (on whom see DL 10.22-24), but it really belongs to Epictetus (see 
app. par.). Y have no ready explanation for the attribution here. Gigon 1958 
calls this saying echt apophthegmatisch und in der Sache einwandfrei 
aristotelisch, suggesting that it may have been coined for a more specific 
situation (he compares it to our 25, see commentary). I fail to see his point. 42 is 
not a typical apophthegm (in the sense of chreia), but, rather, typically gnomic. 
Furthermore, I would not even say that the sentiment is especially aptly 
attributed to Aristotle to whom the idea of putting up with one's lot seems to be 
alien. Although the contrast in 42 between what we wish for and what we are 
able to do is admittedly a natural commonplace and illustrates a general morality 
found in the gnomologies and elsewhere, as illustrated by Menander's saying 
cited in the app. par. (cf. also G&uev yap oby Oç 8£Aouev, GAN Qç 6vvápe0a = 
Men. Sent. 273 = Men. II fr. 45, and 125 below), I think that, even ignoring the 
fact that we find it in Epictetus, we would be justified in saying that the saying 
reflects the typically Stoic theme of resigning oneself to one's fate. 

The idea found of giving willing assent to the things one cannot change 
reflects a particularly Stoic position which is summed up in the words of 
Cleanthes in Sen. Ep. 107.11: ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. (= SVF 1 
fr. 527). In fact, the attitude of our saying very much reflects the whole tone of 
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Seneca's letter, see e.g.: et quaecumque fiunt, debuisse fieri putet nec velit 
obiurgare naturam. optimum est pati quod emendare non possis, et deum quo 
auctore cuncta proveniunt sine murmuratione comitari: malus miles est qui 
imperatorem gemens sequitur (107.9). On Stoic attitudes toward fate, see Rist 
1969 pp. 112-132; he begins his discussion with a comparison with Aristotle's 
understanding of fate and necessity. On the Stoic discipline of internal assent, 
see also Hadot pp. 142 sqq. For other sayings on fate and accepting human 
limitations, cf. 53, 104. 


(43) Aristotle said that those who attempt to prove self-evident facts do the 
same as those who aspire to point out the sun by means of a lamp. 

CP excerpted this saying from Stob and was in its turn the source for the 
other sacro-profane florilegia. Hence, Stob remains our sole source for the 
saying. Gigon 1958 p. 8 regards it as belonging to the homoeomata tradition 
(cf. 41 above). In his edition of the fragments, he includes it among fragments 
unassigned to a title. Quintilian, who had at least indirect knowledge of some of 
the lost works of Aristotle such as the Gryllus (cf. Arist. fr. 37 Gigon), provides 
us with a parallel close enough to be an unacknowledged quotation: Jn rebus 
vero apertis argumentari tam sit stultum quam in clarissimum solem mortale 
lumen inferre (Inst. 5.8). On Quintilian's knowledge of Aristotle's treatises on 
rhetoric, see G.A. Kennedy "Peripatetic Rhetoric as It Appears (and Disappears) 
in Quintilian" in Fortenbaugh-Mirhady pp. 174-182, cf. esp. p. 178-179 on his 
"casual method in quotation". 

The saying itself is a very Aristotelian complaint, the philosopher of common 
sense grousing about people who obfuscate the obvious with unnecessary 
argument (cf. on 29). Compare, among numerous other instances, the following 
passages: EN 1104a 13-14 (Sei yàp onép tv ddhavdv toic pþavepoiç paptupiots 
xpfio9a1), Phys. 193a 3-5 (tò 8& 6etxvóvot tà pavepà 516 tv doavdv), Rhet. 
1380a 19-20 (Gvotoxvvtia tò 16 $avepà &pveiobat), and Top. 105a 5-7 (oi pév ` 
yap dnopotvtes "nóvepov Set toùç Geods cui&v Kai tod Yovéag ayandv ñ o0" 
KoAdoeas Séovta1, ot 8ë "ndtEpov h xbv Aevxr] ñ OD" eLo0ñogoç). We should 
also observe that the remark is entirely in keeping with the picture of Aristotle 
in the biographical tradition; see e.g. Vit. Marc. 47-50 Düring 1957 p. 106 
(Stov 8& tig 'AptototéAovc Q1A0coota tò uÀ ddiotacba TOV EvapyGv, KTA). 
43 is a good example of a maxim from the gnomological tradition that deserves 
some mention in a collection of Aristotle's fragments. 

tà Evapyh npáyparta: The adjective évapyric occurs frequently in Aristotle 
(see Bonitz' index). It is a synonym for $avepóc (e.g. in EN 1095a 22) and 
means "clear and evident". Cf. the use of évapyég in Epicurus fr. 255 (Usener) 
and in Themistius An. post. paraphr. CAG 5.1 p. 6, as well as the phrase mpaypo. 
évapyés Kal oddé Aóyov ógopévov in Themistius In Arist. phys. paraphr. CAG 
5.2 p. 88. 

tà Aóxvovu tOV ijAuov: The image of a lamp shining in sunlight is a 
proverbial symbol of futility and uselessness; cf. CPG Apost. 8.51 (Aio ôs 
SaveiCerc); Cic. De fin. 3.14.45 (ut enim obscuratur ... luce solis lumen 
lucernae) and 4.12.29; Basil De Spiritu S. PG 32 col. 165A and Enarr. in 
proph. Is. PG 30 col. 245C. 
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(44) Aristotle says, "There was once a league of eight robbers who were 
contending among themselves over the booty, and four of them survived. 
These began arguing with each other again, so two were left, and then, 
finally, one. And what remained but for his right hand to contend with his 
left? 

The anecdote occurs only in Stob. As explained below, there are no 
compelling reasons to reject the attribution to Aristotle. Aristonymus could be 
retelling an anecdote related by Aristotle in one of his lost works. One might 
compare the story about the thief which Suetonius cites from Aristotle's 
dialogue lepi štucotooúóvnç (De blasph. p. 416 Miller = fr. 7,1 Gigon). Like a 
fable, the anecdote in 44 could have been used to illustrate, for example, the 
point that evil tends to destroy itself (cf. EN 1126a 12) or that inequality of 
possessions leads to discord (cf. Pol. 1266b 40) or that vicious men cannot 
have true friendships (cf. EN 1157a 19-20). 

'Ex tv 'Apıotovipov Topapiov: The word toudprov is the diminutive of 
1ópoc in its meaning of piece or roll of papyrus. LSJ offers the definition "small 
volume, tract", although in the present instance we might suppose the word to 
mean "clippings", i.e. miscellanies or, simply, anecdotes and other short pieces. 
Aristonymus' work is cited 18 times in all by Stobaeus, sometimes with the 
addition xoi Loxpdtovg (cf. 113.iii below). For what little is known of 
Aristonymus, see Goulet's article "Aristonymos", in Goulet I no. 403 p. 405. 
Rose 1863 p. 612 alludes to the possibility of a mix-up between Aristonymus 
and Ariston of Chius, since all but three of the so-called toudp.o are more or 
less in the form of homoeomata. However, the same could be said of a great 
many of the chreiae and gnomes in Stob and the rest of the gnomological 
tradition. Ioppolo pp. 321-325 develops Rose's idea and points to a similarity of 
thought between the extracts of Aristonymus and the fragments of Ariston. In 
this she receives support from Bertini Malgarini 1981. However, the theory of a 
confusion between the two authors is rather weak in face of the textual 
evidence in Stob where Ariston's name never figures as a variant for 
Aristonymus (cf. also Ioppolo p. 324: Per concludere con certezza che 
Aristonimo non sia altri che Aristone di Chio, manca il sostegno di un esame 
paleografico del testo di Stobeo). The argument from similarity of thought 
between the two is to me unconvincing: it is not surprising to find similarities of 
thought — such as the importance of noióeto (cf. Ioppolo pp. 322-323) — in the 
extracts of different authors in the same ethical anthology. 

"AptototéAns: Rose 1863 p. 611 prints 44 after 115.i which is a saying of 
Aristides mistakenly attributed to Aristotle. He regards the name of Aristotle in 
44 as a similar mistake for Aristonymus. This is unlikely: Aristonymus himself is 
not mentioned in any of the 18 excerpts from his Toupta. Since Heraclitus and 
Apollodorus are mentioned by name in selections from this work such as Stob 
3.21.7 and 4.35.33, the reference to Aristotle in 44 is neither strange nor unique. 
Even if a confusion between Aristonymus and Ariston had taken place with 
respect to some of the selections from the Touópta, 44 would not be affected 
since, along with Stob 3.10.51 and 3.21.7, it clearly does not belong to the 
tradition of homoeomata. Since both the lemma and the name of Aristotle are 
included in 3 of the 4 mss., while Mac. Chrys. has just "AptototéAng but omits 
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the lemma, I see no cogent arguments against retaining the reading as it stands 
until it can be clearly proven wrong. Indeed, the very fact that there are two 
different names involved here would rather indicate the fidelity of the 
transmitted text, since the tendency would have been to substitute the one for 
the other. 


(45) Do you not see how those who act in anger lose their use of reason, 
since reason flees from passion as from a bitter tyrant? 

Sayings 45, 46 and 47 have usually been included among the fragments of 
Aristotle's lost works. Their inclusion in the present collection is justified by 
their appearance in. both Stob and the sacro-profane florilegia, their relative 
brevity and the absence of an attribution to any specific work. With regard to 
the transmission of these texts in the gnomological tradition, there is little of 
note. Stob is evidently the source for CP and, hence, for the sacro-profane 
collections. Interestingly, while 45 and 47 are both found in that section of CP 
which is an abridgement of Stob 3, we find 46 placed in an earlier section, 
among the first sayings of Aristotle (cf. Ch. IIT.6.1). The sentences are, however, 
reunited in the chapter on anger in the Maximus-related florilegia. 

The three selections have usually been assigned either to the lost treatise 
Tlepi za8@v <ñ nepi> ópyfi (see e.g. frs. 94-97 Rose 1886, frs. 107-108-110 
Gigon) or, tentatively, to the epi 8wotooóvngc (see e.g. Heitz frs. 6-8, cf. 
Moraux 1951 p. 76 sqq.). The former attribution is obviously made according to 
the subject matter, while the latter has been proposed due to the way 0%póç is 
presented: 45 and 46 place Ovpdc in clear opposition to Aoytpóc, while 47 
presents it as an evil passion. The [lepi 8ëucotooóvnç belongs to Aristotle's 
earliest and most Platonic period and is supposed to have been heavily 
influenced by the Plato's theory of the tripartite soul, hence the hypothesis that 
the three passages, and in particular 45 and 46, belong to that work (cf. Moraux 
1951 pp. 76-77). This dialogue most probably dealt at some point with the 
question of "spiritedness", following the model of Respublica 439D sqq. The 
rhetorical tone of the texts, along with their conception of Gupóc, would be less 
appropriate in the scientific treatise IIept ma0@v <ñ nepi> ópyñç, which was 
probably more or less contemporaneous (although not identical) with the 
chapters on the passions in Book II of the Rhetorica (see especially Fillion- 
Lahille, Grimaldi pp. 12-13). Yet another possibility is that the three excerpts 
stem from a pseudo-Aristotelian letter. Rose 1863 p. 609 suggests that all three 
come from a letter, but Plezia pp. 26-27 places 45 and 46 under fragmenta quae 
vix recte ad epistulas referri solent. Here we might recall that Aelian (VH 12.54 
= Arist. Ep. 5 Plezia pp. 16-17) reports that Aristotle wrote a letter to Alexander 
in order to help him control his anger. Cf. 49 which comes from a letter to Philip 
and also has the lemma 'ApvovotéAovc. 

In the final analysis, given so little evidence, we cannot assign them with any 
certainty either to any specific lost work or to a lost letter. Besides, apart from 
the fact that Stob is essentially our only testimony for sayings 45-47, their 
negative depiction of anger appears to conflict with Aristotle's view in his 
extant works in which he generally takes an optimistic view of anger and the 
passions; on this see Note X. In this connection, however, I would point out 
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that (1) if the fragments come from lost Aristotelian dialogues, then they do not 
necessarily reflect Aristotle's own views inasmuch as other opinions would be 
cited and discussed in such works; and that (2) Aristotle was quite aware that 
passion could threaten the proper functioning of the Aoytouóg (cf. EN 1119b 
10, EN 1151a 20-25). Thus, he could well have written 45 and 46, especially in 
his more Platonic period (cf. also Fillion-Lahille pp. 57-58). The Aristotelian 
origin of 47 is more problematic due to its particularly aggressive attack on 
8uuóc which does not mesh well with his extant opinions. It has perhaps a 
different provenance than the other two texts, although this has not been much 
dealt with in the literature. Another issue which has not been sufficiently 
explored in the literature is the possibility that this and the other two fragments 
derive from some pseudepigraph. The simple lemma 'ApvoxotéAovc may hide a 
reference to some such dubious work as the so-called AvatpiBai "AptovoréAoUG 
(cf. App. IL.12a-b, see Ch. IV n. 19). Again, it should be recalled that there are no 
corroborating testimonies outside of Stob. I myself rather incline to the view 
that the three ultimately either derive from a letter, whether spurious or genuine 
(see also Moraux 1951 p. 76 n. 154) or from the Diatribae attributed to 
Aristotle. 

On Plato's discussion of the angry part of the soul, see Irwin no. 149 pp. 211- 
213. On the Platonic character of these three texts, the possibility of their origin 
in the IIept 8vkotoobvng and the discrepancies between these three fragments 
and the views of Aristotle in his extant works as well as reported in Seneca's De 
ira , see Moraux 1951 pp. 76-80, Fillion-Lahille pp. 46-48 (who regards them as 
Aristotelian and compares them to passages in Aristotle implying that wrath 
causes a temporary privation of reason). Laurenti pp. 190-195 provides a 
detailed commentary on the three sayings, and refrains from definitely assigning 
them to a specific lost work, although he accepts their Aristotelian origin and 
discusses them in the context of the Tlepi 8tkotootvnc. On the theme of anger 
in Aristotle and in general, see Note X below. 

fj oby ópGc: These words have no doubt led some to consider 45 to be a 
fragment of a lost letter. Laurenti p. 194 also remarks that these words would fit 
rather well in a letter. However, it would not be unusual to find them in other 
contexts, such as a dialogue or a popular treatise (a "diatribe"). Teles makes 
particularly frequent use of the same formula, cf. Tel. rel. Hense 1909 pp. 7.7, 
332, 45.3.9, 46.4. 

ó Aoytopds &noónpsi: Cf. Ar. Eq. 1119-1120, ó voóc Sé cov napóv 
&noónuei. 

Oujtóc: The "seat of anger" is frequently contrasted with Aoyvouóg (e.g. Th. 
2.11.7). Often it is synonymous with òpyń, its outward manifestation (e.g. in 
Rhet. 1378b 4, 1379a 4). 

mixpov vópavvov: The expression "bitter tyrant" occurs also in Diodor. Sic. 
14.65.4. Bitter rage is, of course, a familiar expression to us. Consider the phrase 
Opyt te Kat mKkpia xai 6EvOvpia Aéyetar in Plu. fr. 148 from Stob 3.20.70. 
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(46) Just as smoke stings the eyes and prevents us from seeing what lies at 
our very feet, so too wrath, once aroused, clouds the mind and does not let 
reason anticipate its absurd result. 

See commentary on 45. With respect to the text tradition of this saying, there 
are several small discrepancies between our sources, none of them important. 
Although the "Platonic character" of 45 and 46 (cf. Moraux 1951- p. 77) is 
perhaps especially evident in this saying, it must be admitted that Aristotle did 
not have to be in a particularly Platonic frame of mind in order to warn against 
heated emotions leading men to ignore the plainest principles. On the theme of 
anger, see Note X. 

There are various interesting parallels to this passage. Compare, for example, 
the following two fragments of Chrysippus: katà tò Nepi «Gv nav BuBAtov ... 
oto yàp żÉrotápeða xoi Eo yivóueða éavrdv xo réas dmovoQAo0ueQa ... 
xOoAAGKi 68 xarà thy toLabtmy co$AÓótqtO tàs keis óákvopev ... oç £v toic 
ToLobsto1g dxovuQAoue8o xatpoic (SVF III fr. 478, p. 129), and, £v 8& xoi 
Tlepi dvoporoytas ó Xpbournog cindy ött zu02óv ëoxuv ñ Ópyri xai xoAAdki 
uèv ... odK ŠQ Opav tå kavi ... «à yàp énvyvyvóueva, mol, ráðn éxkpotet 
1006 Aoytouoc (SVF II fr. 390). Stob 3.20.70 contains a fragment of Plutarch 
also alluding to the image of blind rage: doa óë ópy( xpópevot npáttovot 
&vOpanor, tadt' dváykn toOAG elvai Koi ávónta ... où yàp olóv 7 ópyfi 
xpóugvov Ayton xpriooc9o: (= Plu. fr. 148). Perhaps the best parallels are to 
be found, not for the first time, coming from the Cappadocian fathers. Consider: 
el 8ë ën tò náðoç émiokotei toic Aoytonoic, kai KaOdnEp Ann tuc TOV 
do8aAuov ox£380000, kaGapác ovvideiv odK šQ tò óéov (Greg. Naz. In laud. 
Caes. frat. PG 35 col. 777A), and, gi xai návv 6 xo ñnóv Bund EmoKotet 
TIC ÀoYytolotç aùtâv npóc tò ovvopiv tò ovupépov (Basil Ep. 224 PG 32 col. 
836B-C). 

Ó kanvóc £móókvov tas Syers: For the verb &uóákverv, "to bite, sting, 
cause to smart", LSJ cites our text as the earliest attested usage. In Prob. 959b 5, 
Aristotle has 1G ti ò K&nvog xobg ó$8oXu00c uAXov érvei. On Syets as 
eyes, see also on 13 (s.v. ópacio). 

tò Keipevov £v toic nociv: Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 7.16 (PG 9 col. 536C): 
Gg yàp ó ó$80X40c texapoyuévoc, ottas Kai ñ voy] toic napa $Uow 
80Xc0&ica Sóypacıv Ody Ota te zÓ His tis GANBEtac Suseiv akprBdc, GAAG 
Kai tà £v noct napopĝ. See also CPG Apost. 16.7: tà év noct obk otdev: éni 
1v Gpadav. 

ó Ovpds Exarpépevoc: Cf. Eur. JA 125, 6upov napsi. 

tÂ Aoywcpó Emtokotet: Rose compares this with the similar wording in 
Philodemus De ira col. XXXVII lines 28-33 (ed. Wilke): napa 6& Nuxaotxpatet 
Aéyexat tò Thy Ovorkhy Spy ur] uóvov Kate tv iStav púotv Auneiv GAAG 
Kal éntoKkotetv tolg Aoytopuoic. The similarity of expression between the 
Philodemus passage and our 46 is interesting but similar phrases are also found 
elsewhere. In particular we might note that Aristotle himself uses the verb 
metaphorically in Rhet. 1354b 11 (énvoKotetv ti Kpicer tò (otov 45d 1j 
Xvrnpóv), where he is speaking of the judgement of jurors often being clouded 
by their emotions. See LSJ for similar metaphorical usages of the verb. Cf. also 
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Evagrius Cap. pract. xiv PG 40 col. 1225A: uù 6@ç éavtòv t «fic ópyfic 
AOYLOLG ... TÒ u£v yàp ŠxuoKkorTet tÑ xti, KTA. 

tò cvopufncónevov .. npodaBeiv: Plb. 3.112.7 has the phrase 
npoAap avóvvov tà ovußnoópeva tas ëvvototç. 


(47) Wrath is a passion, fierce in disposition, tenacious in its grasp, a harsh 
and violent power, a cause of murders, an ally of misfortune, the accomplice 
of harm, the origin of dishonour and of the squandering of property and 
even of ruin. 

See commentary on 45. Of these three excerpts in Stob 3.20, this one least of 
all reflects what we know of the place of Ovudc in Aristotle's rational 
psychology; cf. Note X. However, we must be careful not to reject passages 
attributed to Aristotle merely on the basis of an apparent conflict with Aristotle's 
opinions as we understand them. First of all, we lack their original context. The 
attack on 9uuóc in 47, while it might not have been appropriate in a scientific 
treatise, could have found a place in a more rhetorical work or even represent an 
opinion of a speaker in an Aristotelian dialogue. Furthermore, there is an 
inherent ambiguity in the very notion of 9ujióc which would allow Aristotle to 
praise ó Bvupóg in one passage as being a source of love and friendship (cf. Pol. 
1327b 40-41) and elsewhere to remark that without thought and purpose it 
leads men to act like savage beasts (cf. EN 1116b 24-25). 

PAGHns cvvzpyóv: Cf. Eur. Hipp. 676, Eovepydc adixav épyoav. 

Gtipias kal xpnpátov &noXstac £v 65 Kal pops &pynyóv: I follow 
Hense's text. The reading in most of our sources, however, would give us "the 
accomplice of harm and dishonour, the squandering of property and the origin 
of ruin", The only real objection to this reading is that it states that Ovpógç is 
xpnuótov &noXeta, which is rather odd. Surrendering to rage can conceivably 
lead to a waste of money, but it is awkward to call it a waste of money in itself. 


(48) Aristotle was asked by someone, "What is the most vexing thing in 
Ms He replied, "To keep silent about those things one should not speak 
of. 

Once again, it is interesting to note an Aristotelian dictum with a close parallel 
attributed to Demetrius of Phaleron. On the sayings of these two, see Ch. IV.4.3. 
On the theme of silence and discretion, see Note IX. 

6v00«01Gtat6Vv: Another question in the superlative, see on 4. 
Etymologically the adjective means "hard to satisfy with food", but here it 
means simply "difficult" "troublesome". Cf. LSJ s.v. 

à pù Sei XaAsiv: Some of our sources omit these words, as does the saying 
attributed to Demetrius, although they do add a meaningful qualification. As in 
other sayings in the gnomologies, it is not silence in itself that is being 
recommended here, but discretionary silence. For similar thoughts, cf. GV 159, 
333 and 574. 
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(49) Thoughtful leaders should seek to be admired not for their offices but 
for their virtues, so that, should their fortunes suffer reversal, they can be 
deemed worthy of the same eulogies. 

This epistolary fragment is reproduced in CP in the first series of sayings 
attributed to Aristotle (cf. Ch. IIL6.1) whence it entered the sacro-profane 
tradition. I do not understand why Gigon includes it among the fragments 
labelled xórot xpotpentiKoi, since he generally does not include letters or 
fragments of letters. Our text belongs to a letter addressed to Philip of 
Macedonia which was one of the fictive letters attributed to Aristotle in 
Antiquity. On Aristotle's letters, see Düring 1968 cols. 163-165, Moraux 1951 
pp. 133-144, Wilamowitz 1881 p. 151. 

The idea that honour is a reward for and subordinate to virtue and that virtue 
is to be sought even in the midst of misfortunes is thoroughly Aristotelian; see 
e.g. EN 1100b 30-1101a 6, EN 1101b 31-34, Rhet. 1367b 28 (cf. on 90 below). 
The theme of the virtuous man who is sure of his true worth in the face of 
contradictions is common. Demetrius, to cite but one example, when the 
Athenians destroyed his statues, proudly remarked that they could not destroy 
the virtue the statues had been erected to honour (DL 5.82 = SA IV fr. 122). For 
other sayings touching on the subject of fortune, see 76, 120 and 124. 

afi tóxnc petaneoovons: Cf. Arist. Po. 1453a 2 for petaninto used with 
èt edroyias eic 6vovuytav. 

éyxoptov: See Arist. Rhet. 1367b 28sqq. where he explains that encomium 
has to do with achievements (éyxa@piov tv Épyov) as contrasted with praise 
(Énovoc) which has to do with virtue. The idea is repeated in EN 1101b 33. 


(50) 
These two texts deal with love, specifically with defining the ends of erotic 
love. For Aristotle's views on eros, see Laurenti pp. 545-552. The fragments 
assigned to Aristotle's Eroticus are commented on by Laurenti pp. 536-580. See 
also on 81i. 

Apart from Arsenius, 50a is not even attributed to Aristotle the Stagirite. It is 
included in my collection due to its lemma in Stob, its attribution in Arsenius 
and to the closely related text printed as 50b which Arsenius attributes to our 
Aristotle and which in fact echoes a passage in the genuine Aristotelian corpus 
(see below). That passage alone indicates that the question of whether or not 
poç can be reduced to an irrational émi8up(a was a common topic of 
philosophical debate. This is also evident by the presence of this question in 
summaries of Peripatetic (Stob 2.7.21-22) and Stoic (DL 7.30) doctrines. 
Aristotle's view of the matter is to be found in the passage from the Analytica 
priora cited below for 50b: the fundamental end of Epa is pu Lor, sexual 
intercourse being either not its end or an end relative to hÀ (a. On Qua, see 
Note VIII. 
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(50a) Aristotle the Cyrenaean philosopher was asked by someone if erotic 
love arises for the sake of sexual intercourse. He replied, "it arises neither 
because of it nor without it." 

"Apis totéAns ó Kupnvaios ót2ócoqoç: The intended attribution of 50a is 
unclear. The Jemma in ms. M clearly reads áptototéAovc, while ms. A just has 
dpuoro which A2 would correct to 'Aplorurz. Meineke would accept 
Aristippus as tbe correct reading both in the lemma and in the saying, since 
Gaisford testifies to the reading Aristippus (in the saying) in cod. Par. gr. 1985 
(in his note ad loc. Hense explains that Gaisford's reading may have been due 
to a marginal note by Gesner on f. 370: Camers legit ’Apiotinnoc). GPI, be it 
noted, supports the attribution to "Aristotle the Cyrenaic", but Arsenius 
mistakenly places 50a among the sayings attributed to the Stagirite. Hense's 
reading of the name in the Jemma and in the saying has superior support in the 
mss. If we accept this reading, it becomes easy to understand the tendency to 
exchange the obscure Aristotle the Cyrenaic for the better known Aristippus 
the Cyrenaic. Aristotle the Cyrenaic is mentioned in DL 5.35 as one of eight 
Aristotles known to Diogenes Laertius; cf. Düring 1957 p. 79. See Giannantoni 
IV E for other testimonies. See also F. Caujolle-Zaslawsky's brief article on him 
in Goulet vol. I p. 411. It might be observed that there is a difference between 
Kupnvaiog, which denotes the place of origin, and Kupnvaixot, which refers to 
a philosophic sect originating with Aristippus (cf. DL 2.85). 


(50b) Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus and Phaestis, defined friendship as 
an equality of mutual goodwill, one form of which is the friendship of family 
members, a second being erotic friendship, and a third being the friendship 
of hospitality. Erotic love, moreover, has as its aim not only intercourse but 
also friendship (philosophy). 

In Arsenius this text is immediately followed by 12a above. It makes for a 
curious doxographical introduction to Arsenius' collection of Aristotelian dicta. 
As is clear from their common mistake of $UAocoQtac for $1Atac, he borrowed it 
from the doxography in DL cited in the app. par., which is commented upon in 
Düring 1957 pp. 69-76. Cf. the similar doxographical excerpt in Stob 2.7.21-22 
under the heading 'AptototéAovc Kal tév Aodv Mepinatntikdv: pera ë' 
elvat tov pèv otdiac, tov 58 ovvovotac, tov dé dudoiv, ët' ó xoi tov pëv 
onovdciov, Tov 8Ë dadAov, Tov È uécov. (See Mejer 1992 on the doxographies 
in DL; on the epitome of Peripatetic ethics in Stob, attributed to Arius Didymus, 
see Moraux 1973 I pp. 305 sqq., Hahm 1990). The last part of 50b could 
ultimately have been based on Arist. Anal. prior. 68b 2-4: tò po orreiobat tis 
ovvovoiac aipetórepov Kata tov para udAAov dpa ó Špoç Ett «fic prag ñ 
«00 ovveivar. ei 8 udArota 100109, Kai vÉAoc todto. TÒ dpa ovveivar fj ok 
Zor SAG ñ 00 petola évexev. Cf. on 50 and 50a above. 

Nixopéxov xoi Peoridoc: On Aristotle's parents, see Chroust 1973 vol. I 
pp. 74-76, Diiring 1957 pp. 265-267. 

ourfocodliac: Following Long and Düring, I have corrected #tÀooopíoç to 
viac, according to Davies' conjecture. Both Ars and the codd. of DL have 


$iuXAocoQiac. 
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(51) With respect to happiness, it is better to possess few things rather than 
to possess much along with envy. This kind of life is, moreover, nobler and 
more enjoyable. 

This maxim is placed by Gigon under the heading toxot npotpentixot. It is 
indeed a text that would easily fit into the context of Aristotle's Protrepticus, a 
major theme of which was the contrast between wealth and philosophy; cf. the 
fragment reprinted in App. III (vopitety 8ë thv e6oioviav odk év tQ n0AAà 
Kextijo0at yiyveoOo, KtA.). Another candidate among Aristotle's lost works 
would be the treatise epi nàoútov which probably dealt with the issue of 
wealth from an ethical point of view (cf. Note IV). 

Aristotle and the Peripatetics maintained that, while the principal and 
essential cause of human happiness is a virtuous life according to reason, virtue 
is not itself sufficient for happiness. Some external goods, such as a certain 
amount of wealth, are necessary (see e.g. EN 1099a 31-b 8). However, the 
possession of such goods excites envy (cf. Rhet. 1362a 6), and there are cases 
of men being ruined by their wealth (cf. EN 1094b 18-19). According to 
Aristotle, the high-minded man will behave moderately in respect to wealth (EN 
1124a 13-15), while, more importantly, the man pursuing the contemplative life 
will have few material needs beyond the necessities of life and the demands of 
virtue (EN 1178a 23 sqq.). On ordering one's choices of goods so as to be 
conducive to the contemplation of divine things, cf. EE 1249b 20; see Dirlmeier 
1937 p. 34 on this passage. Thus, the idea expressed in 51 is in harmony with 
Aristotelian thought. On the theme of wealth in Aristotle and in the general 
tradition, see Note IV. On the problem of material well-being and Aristotle's 
conception of the highest form of evSaipovia, see Léonard pp. 45-63. 

$0óvoç: On envy, see commentary on 103. 


(52) For, what is man? A pattern of weakness, the spoils of time, the 
plaything of Fortune, the image of change, the scale of a balance betwixt 
envy and misfortune, and, for the rest, phlegm and bile. 

This peculiar passage is found only in Stob and (following Stob) Photii 
opusc. par. Gigon puts it under the fragments entitled tónor xpotpentixot, 
although it is difficult to imagine what kind of connection it might be supposed 
to have with the historical Aristotle, apart from the attribution in Stob. Because 
of its curious form, we cannot even conveniently explain the attribution as 
being due to such dubious works as Aristotle's Chreiae or Diatribae. 

As Rose 1863 p. 610 also noted, it resembles definitions attributed to the 
elusive philosopher Secundus such as the following: ti dv8pcmoc; voðç 
cecapxapévoc, nvevportkóv Gyyelov, alo8ntukóv XÓPNLA, éntnovoc wuxñ, 
oiknvípiov óAvwoxpóviov, ddvtacpa xpóvou, doveouévov Spyavov, 
xatáokonzoc Btou, Tóxnc naiyviov, Gáxopápovov ayabdv, Gofjc 6anávnua, 
$vyàc Biov, $otóc dnootétnGs, fic åánaitnua, aióvioç vexpdc (Secund. p. 82 
no. 8). The Life of Secundus, in which his sententiae are found, was probably 
composed in the last half of the second century A.D. (cf. Perry Secund. p. 1). 
Apart from the structure (request for a definition followed by a series of defining 
nouns and adjectives), the question itself, and the phrase Tóxnç natyviov, 52 
has nothing else in common with the definition found in Secundus. I would, 
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however, point out that the Latin, Arabic, Armenian and Aethiopic versions of 
the answer to this question all differ rather freely in their phraseology from the 
Greek text, although none of them matches our text (cf. Perry Secimd. p. 95 no. 
8, p. 113 no. 9, p. 144 no. 23 and his Appendix IV p. 88 quaes. 24). The 
different versions of the so-called Altercatio Hadriani et Epicteti also offer 
various answers to the question quid est homo?, among which the closest 
parallel to our saying is p. 107 no. 35: Loci hospes, legis imago, calamitatis 
fabula, mancipium mortis, vite mora; quo fortuna sepe suos ludos faciet. Our 
saying may also stem from the general tradition of what Daly terms "question 
and answer dialogues" of which the Life of Secundus and the Altercatio are 
examples. 

The definition of human nature given here is obviously a pessimistic one, 
dwelling on the fragile mortality of man. This is a theme common enough in 
Greek poetry and philosophy (cf. Edelstein pp. 17-18, 52-53 on ancient 
pessimism about man), but it is hard to find anything in Aristotle's extant works 
approaching the pessimistic expressions of 52, although some of the fragments 
normally assigned to the Protrepticus deal with the brevity and transience of 
human life (cf. Iambl. Prot. 8 = fr. 73.44 Gigon, Boeth. Consol. 3.8 = fr. 826 
Gigon, Cic. Tusc. 1.39.94 = fr. 997 Gigon). The tenor of Aristotle's ethical 
teaching is that man as such is capable of great moral and intellectual 
advancement, and that we should aspire to live according to that which is 
divine in us (cf. EN 1177b 31-34, où xpi 9Š Kata tods napaivodvtac 
GvOpaaiva ópoveiv dvOpanov dvta o08& Ovntd tov Ovqxóv, GAA’ &d' Ócov 
évbéyetat dBavartiCew kot návra notiv xpoç 10 Giv kotà tò KPaTLOTOV TOV 
év abt). Perhaps 52 has something to do with the traditional form of 
philosophical meditation exemplified by Stoic writers such as Marcus Aurelius. 
That method began with a definition of the object of contemplation, usually in 
physical (i.e. non-anthropomorphic) and frequently in pessimistic terms, and 
aimed at a change in the evaluation of the things and events of human life, thus 
helping the philosopher to give less importance to human things and grow in 
philosophical indifference. The pessimistic expressions in 52 can easily be seen 
as contributing to the same ends. On this form of meditation, see Hadot pp. 119- 
133. 

Ti yap &cviv évOponoc: The yap is important here: it may indicate that our 
text is not taken from a simple series of definitions such as we find in the Vita 
Secundi, but, rather, formed part of a more continuous dialogue. The question is 
rhetorical and is answered by the speaker himself. 

Tóxnc naiyviov: A "plaything of Fortune" would appear to be a common 
enough image, although the only passage cited by LSJ is the sentence of 
Secundus quoted above. Plato's phrase dv@pmnov ... Beo natyviov (Leg. 
803C) is better known and gets frequently cited by later authors (cf. among 
others Plu. De fortuna 98E, Philostr. Vit. Ap. 4.36). Human life is also likened to 
a plaything in VT Sap. 15.12: éA0yicavto natyviov eivai tv Cony ñuóv. 

TRÀ. GovvyG: Man is the "scale of a balance" pulled by the forces of envy and 
misfortune. The word is classical; cf. Ar. Pax 1248, Pl. Tim. 63b, and see the 
entry in LSJ for other occurrences. 
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oAeypa Kat xoXf: According to the Hippocratic treatise Hep xaóv, all 
human diseases arise from these two elements: vovońpata «oiotv Gv9pómotou 
yivetar ğnavta ono xoAfis Kal OAEypatoc (Aff. 1 VI 208 Littré). 


(53) Aristotle said that the evil of appointed fate is ineluctable. 

Our last saying from Stob is again a unique attribution to Aristotle in the 
gnomological tradition, not counting Apostolius who probably got his proverb 
from Stob. Hense compares its sentiment to 42 above. Like that saying, 53 also 
reflects Stoic morality, although this does not in itself bar out the possibility of a 
genuine attribution to Aristotle. Aristotle has surprisingly little to say about fate 
in his extant works. Cf. commentary on 42. On the inevitability of death in Stoic 
philosophy, see Rist 1969 pp. 129-131. On the theme of death, see Note V. Cf. 
also 109 below. 

é&$Qvxtov yap: The adjective is used to describe death as "inescapable" in 
Simonides 520.4 PMG (ó 8' douxtog ópidic Exikpepatar Odvatoc). Note the yap 
which, as in 52, may indicate that the saying was taken from a continuous text. 

this nenpopévnc: The appointed lot clearly refers here to death, the subject 
of this chapter in Stob. The expression ñ xempapeévn (poipa) occurs only once 
in the Aristotelian corpus, as one of the divine names in the ps.-Aristotelian De 
mundo 401b 10. 


Apophthegms from Profane Gnomologies 


(54) The philosopher Aristotle saw a young man who was keen on public 
spectacles and told him, "See to it, my lad, that in your keenness to be a 
spectator of others you don't make a spectacle of yourself." 

54 has no rival attribution and seems to be found only in the GV-related 
collections. The point of the saying lies not in a condemnation of "public 
spectacles" but in the need to place one's own moral formation before all such 
external interests. This theme — one of the most frequent in the gnomological 
tradition — is put succinctly in AIIM 5: aioypov «à GAAdtpLAO 
noAvmpaypLovodvta dyvoeiv và oikeio. On this, cf. Gerhard p. 134; see also 
commentary on 108. 

Our saying may be said to be aptly attributed to Aristotle, even if it is unlikely 
that it genuinely had anything to do with him. According to Cic. De off. 
2.15.56-57 (= fr. 839 Gigon), Aristotle wrote reprovingly of those who lavish 
money on frivolous entertainments. In another fragment taken from Ath. Epit. 6 
D (= fr. 793 Gigon), assigned to the Hepi ñëóóvnç (Ross) or alternatively the 
IIepi õtkarocúvng (Rose 1886), Aristotle disparages the people who pass the 
time trying to amuse themselves at shows (xoig Oavuacı). Cf. P. Hadot in 
Schuhl p. 138, where he sees in this latter fragment une critique de l'attitude 
des Athéniens, curieux de tours de prestidigitation, de récits exotiques et de 
gastronomie. The dangers of immoderate curiosity towards "novelties" and, 
especially, spectacles and shows are frequently mentioned in the writings of 
ancient authors; cf. Walsh's discussion. 
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véov: On terms denoting young men, see on 38 above. Sayings depicting 
encounters between young men and sages are myriad. Like this one, they 
mostly offer reproaches to young men who are more concerned with vain 
appearances or material goods or pleasure than with nasia, although 
sometimes they offer praise for youths who do devote themselves to philosophy 
(e.g. Oeacdpevds note ueipákiov $uAocoQo0v, "eðye" einev "Sti todg tod 
odwatos épactic éni td tig woyfic k&AXoc petéye1c”, DL 6.58 = Giannantoni 
V B 397). Such sayings are especially characteristic of Diogenes the Cynic (DL 
6.25-69 provides numerous examples), but may be found among the sayings of 
most philosophers, such as this one and 57, 61, 64, 108 and 116.i in the present 
collection. 

tac 0£ac: It has been suggested to me that the saying may have nothing to 
do with public spectacles, but is, rather, a reproach to a young man all too 
concerned with "outward appearances". I do not think this interpretation can 
be maintained for several reasons. First of all, while one basic meaning of 0Éa is 
"appearance" (see LSJ s.v. 1.2), in the present context and with the definite 
article its most natural meaning is precisely "spectacle" (see LSJ s.v. IL2, cf. its 
use in Thphr. Char. 5.7, 10 5& 8edtpov kaboo Stav ñ 0éo). There is also 
nothing unusual in a young man being interested in "shows"; cf. DL 7.169 
where Cleanthes brings a group of youths to a public spectacle (jyotpevov te 
tOv &orPov éni twa Oo). Furthermore, the subsequent tò SeGo8ar £xépouc 
cannot easily be explained if we assume that the boy really wants to be seen by 
others, not to see others. (One specific meaning of Sedouat is to "view as a 
spectator", see LSJ s.v. 3, cf. Isoc. 4.44). In the parallel taken from AIIM 91 (see 
app. par.) we find that Xanthippe is indeed more interested in being beheld 
than in beholding, but it is quite clear that the context is one of going to see a 
performance. However, the general idea of both this saying and our own is more 
or less the same: one's own spiritual formation should take precedence over 
externals. 

undév GEvov oxis 0£ac: The idiom 0£ac GŠuoç, "worth seeing", occurs in 
classical Greek (cf. Hdt. 1.25, Xen. HG 6.2.34). The reading of WA and CP, 
&ELog 0éoç yévn, is smoother. Socrates’ remark to Xanthippe (see app. par.) 
offers a similar play on words. 


(55) Someone asked him, "Why are Byzantines so talkative?", and he said, 
"Because they live by the mouth." 

This insignificant pun is preserved for us as a saying of Aristotle's in GV and 
WA, but, in 5 mss. of GnBas, as a saying of Theocritus of Chius who, as the Suda 
informs us, was the author of a collection of chreiae (see Ch. IV.4.8 above). 
Once again we are confronted with the possibility that the attribution of a 
saying depends rather on the name of the source: perhaps the appearance of 
this saying in the Chreiae of Aristotle or the Chreiae of Theocritus gave rise to 
subsequent attributions. It is perhaps noteworthy that 28 above also finds a 
parallel attributed to Theocritus of Chius (cf. also 81.ii). That particular saying 
has parallels attributed to Stratonicus (cf. Kindstrand's notes on GnBas 469). 
Among Theocritus' sayings in GV, there are at least two elsewhere attributed to 
Stratonicus, one of them later on in GV itself (see GV 338 = GV 523, and GV 
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345). Looking at Stratonicus' sayings in GV, we find several puns involving 
place-names as in our present saying (cf. GV 520, 521, 522, 526). Given that our 
S5 would fit in very well among Stratonicus' sayings, we might have grounds to 
suppose that the saying formed part of both Theocritus' collection and of the 
Chreiae of Aristotle. 1 would note that we find a saying attributed to 
Stratonicus among the sayings following Aristotle in CP (see App. V.25) which 
might have something to do with the Chreiae (cf. Ch. IV.4.8). 

oi Botávvow AGAOL eiotv: I have found no other references to the 
Byzantines' reputation for talkativeness apart from this saying and its parallel 
attributed to Theocritus. 

éni tod otépatos oixoóct: The Byzantines can be said to "live on the 
mouth" in the geographical sense, since Byzantium was located on the "mouth" 
of the Black Sea (cf. tò yap BuCavtiaxdv otóua otto Karotor Opdkiov 
Bócnopov, Strabo 2.5.23). This pun would be very typical for Stratonicus who 
was fond both of witticisms involving localities and of such simple plays on 
words. Cf. the ‘Anouvnnovedpata Xrpatovikov (collected by one Callisthenes 
according to a lemma in a ms. of Athenaeus, see Gulick's note in Ath. vol. IV p. 
86 n. 3) and other anecdotes of Stratonicus which we find, for example, in Ath. 
349D sqq., such as the following: ndAw 9' £neportgetc, óç pnotv 'Hyroavópoc, 
notepa Borwtol DapBapótepoi tvyyavovo vtec fj GextaAot, 'HAeioug 
&gnoev (350B) ... Soxod Sé note katanecovonç xoi dnoKxtewdons évo xv 
novnpóv, "&vópec" on "SoxG, £o 0goi £i 8& pi] gior, Sokoi eiow" (350D) ... 
atn od nóAwu Eotiv, GAAG uóAw, (352A). On word plays, cf. also on 66.i 
below. 


(56) Someone asked him what man has in common with God, and he said, 
"Performing acts of kindness." 

In his note on GV 53, Sternbach provides a long list of parallels to this saying 
in both the gnomological tradition and outside it. I have included the 
gnomological parallels in the app. par. Among the parallels in literature, those of 
more immediate interest for us are the following: (a) Arist. Ep. no. 4 Plezia pp. 
31-32 (oi noAAOL z@v cóQov thy Ebepyeciav 0e@v iodpoipov napeoKetacay); 
(b) Strabo 10.3.9 (ed pév yàp eïpntar Kai 100x0, 00g dvOpdnouc tóte páMota 
pipetobar todc Ogoóc, Stav evepyetdotv); (c) Ael. VH 12.59 (IIoGayópac 
ÉAeye úo tadta éx tv 0g@v totç dvOpónoic 66500001 KGAALOTO, TÓ TE 
GAnGetew Kai tò ebepyeteiv’ Kol npocetiber Sti Kai owe toic 0e@v Epyous 
exdtepov, cf. no. 43 in Pythagoreersprüche, Schenkl 1886 p. 270). I refer those 
interested in additional literary allusions to our saying to Sternbach Joc. cit., 
Hock-O'Neil p. 323 on their chreia 39, and Kindstrand on GnBas 214. I would 
also note that the saying is ascribed to Pythagoras in the Arabic tradition, cf. 
Rosenthal VII p. 47 LIII. 

In our gnomological sources we are dealing with attributions to Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Isocrates, Democritus and one "Praxagoras". I take this latter 
attribution in AV7 to be a mistake for "Pythagoras", one of the rival authors of 
the saying according to Aelian loc. cit. We can easily dispose of the attribution 
to Demosthenes: it was caused by the saying's following 6 in the Chreiae of 
Aristotle and thus is actually a mistake for Aristotle (cf. App. V.23 and Ch. 
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1.6.1). In the sacro-profane florilegia, the attributions of parallel sayings to 
Democritus or to Isocrates (or sometimes to Epictetus, see Sternbach's notes on 
GV 53) are no doubt references to DIE 10 (826 Ópotov éxer GvOpanos tò ed 
noveiv, Stav tò ed noveiv ph Kannredntar) or to DIE 16 (ot dvOpaxor tóte 
yivovtat BeAtious, ötav Ged mpooépxevtrot, Sporov 8ë Éyovoi Ged 16 
edepyeteiv xoi GAnBevetv) or to DIE 98 (toov Be exer dvOponoc tò 
evepyetetv koù dAnGedety), respectively. The longer sentence in DIE 16 seems 
to be a conflation of DIE 98 with another sentence (oi &vOpcmoi ... 
mpocépxwveat) attributed to Pythagoras in among others Plu. De superst. 169E 
and De defect. orac. 413B (cf. Sternbach on GV 53). It is not possible to say to 
which of the three authors lending their names to DIE, if any, these sayings are 
meant to belong. We have to recall that DIE may from the start have included 
the sayings of other philosophers (cf. Ch. IV.4.7). Consequently, we may say 
that the attribution of 56 to Aristotle has the better support in the gnomologies, 
but outside the gnomological tradition the saying is best attributed to 
Pythagoras on the evidence of Aelian. 

The concept of imitating the gods appears in Plato (cf. Theaet. 176A, Resp. 
613A and Lgg. 716A-D, on which see North p. 194, Merki pp. 1-7), who speaks 
of óuoteoig Gd xarà tò Svvatdv, underlining the virtues of justice and 
temperance as the way to imitate God. Arius Didymus implies that Socrates and 
Plato followed Pythagoras in proposing likeness to God as man's final end 
(Zokpótne, MAdtov tor «à IIv0ayópq, téA0¢ ópotaciw Beğ, Stob 2.7.3 
sqq.). However that may be, the question of how men can imitate the gods was 
a common topic among later neo-Platonic authors; e.g. Elias /n Porphyr., CAG 
18.1 p. 16 (dmopotor Sé «weg öt ‘NG õúvatat 6 gLAdGOHOS öuoroç t BEG 
yéveoGar'). The concept of óuoteouç 07d plays a particularly important role in 
such neo-Platonic authors as Plotinus, Iamblichus and Porphyry (cf. Merki pp. 
17-35). It is thus unsurprising to find reflections of it in Iamblichus's and 
Porphyry's respective vitae of the much admired Pythagoras (cf. especially 
Iambl. Vit. Pythag. 28.137 and Porphyry Vit. Pythag. 41). In any case, the 
emphasis of Plato is on temperance as a means to imitate God, while that of the 
neo-Platonists is on spiritual detachment and intellectual contemplation as being 
the principal means by which men are divinised and not on evepyeoia (on their 
emphasis see Merki loc. cit.). For example, Porphyry Vit. Pythag. ch. 41 p. 38 
(ed. Nauck) mentions dAnGeverv but nothing about evepyetetv: tovatta 
nüpüvev pdArota à' dÀngeetv" toto yap udvov 60vac9at zobç ávOpdimnouc 
noveiv 0g@ naponAnoiovc. I have not found any mention of dpoiaots 87d in 
the fragments of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans in D-K, nor does Merki 
mention Pythagoras in this context. ambl. Vit. Pythag. 28.137 (ed. Deubner) 
speaks of Pythagoras’ ideal of the imitation of God but without mentioning 
either duoimoig 0g@ (he has tò dxoAovOetv tà Oe) or evepyeoia. 
Consequently, our saying can be considered to be "aptly" attributed to 
Pythagoras only insofar as the concept of the imitation of God was thought (at 
least from the time of Arius Didymus on) to be an important part of his 
philosophy, without, however, any necessary focus on evepyecia. The 
sentiment in 56 was perhaps attributed by Aelian to Pythagoras merely because 
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of the supposed importance in which Pythagoras was said to have held the idea 
of duoiwais 9e@. 

Strabo is apparently the earliest writer specifically to associate the 
performance of kind deeds with the imitation the gods, but he alludes to it as to 
a well-known saying (see quotation above). It may be of interest to note that 
Strabo had connections with the Peripatetic tradition of philosophy; on this see 
Strabo 16.757, and cf. Moraux 1951 pp. 1-2. This may indicate that this 
particular association was first made in Peripatetic circles where the ideal of 
£oepyeoio was prominent. (Roloff pp. 207-220 provides an index of literary 
passages prior to Aristotle related to the concept of duoimoicg Be with no 
mention of evepyeoia). The attribution of 56 to Aristotle is in any case quite 
apt. The saying is reminiscent of the opening words of the (fictive) letter 
ascribed to Aristotle cited above, which may already have been composed in 
Hellenistic times (cf. on 49) and may also have been the ultimate basis for the 
attribution of 56 to Aristotle (or both our saying and the letter may be alluding 
to an idea already previously associated with Aristotle). Moreover, it reflects his 
appreciation of and reputation for evepyeota (cf. also on 12a-b above). 
Aristotle held that men should aspire to imitate God (cf. EN 1178b 20-1179a 32, 
see also on 36 above), that highly virtuous men approximate divinity (cf. EN 
1145a 22-24), and that evepyeoia is an important part of virtue (cf. EN 1120a 
22-34). 56 is both aptly attributed to Aristotle and firmly supported by the 
gnomological tradition for him. 

In passing, Í would note that John Chrysostom uses our saying in In Matt. 
PG 57 col. 411.31: od8év hac toovc 08d nowi Oç tò evepyeretv. For a history 
of the idea of ópoiworç Beĝ in Greek literature up to and including Plato, see 
Roloff passim, and from Plato to the neo-Platonists as well as in Philo and 
Christian authors, see Merki pp. 1-64. For a brief treatment of the concept of 
evepyetetv and on the idea of imitating God's mercy by being kind, see 
Bolkestein 1939 pp. 433-435. See North pp. 210-211 on Aristotle's interest in 
the Platonic goal of assimilation to God. On the role of this ideal in both 
philosophic and popular piety in ancient Greece, see Festugiére p. 2 sqq. and 
passim. For other sayings touching on God or the gods, see 68, 80, 88, 104, 114 
and 117.ii. 

ioov &xet Ged: WA and AppGn both have óuouov, but toov is found in the 
parallel saying DIE 98. John Chrysostom also has toov (see quotation above). 
On the theme of the gods being beneficient in classical Greek literature, see Le 
Déaut pp. 266-267. 

tò evepyetetv: The saying as attributed to Demosthenes in the sacro- 
profane florilegia adds xoi tò GàAn8gogw. DIE 16 and 98 also add these words. 
(DIE 10 says that man is similar to God in performing kind deeds, whenever he 
does not do them for the sake of retribution, see Greek text above). Given that 
the attribution to Demosthenes may be regarded as a quite probable mistake for 
Aristotle (see Ch. IIL6.I, cf. App. V.23), we may conjecture that the original 
saying as attributed to Aristotle also included xoi tò dAn8eeiv. This version 
may also be regarded as aptly attributed to Aristotle, reflecting in its way the 
Aristotelian division of philosophy into practical and theoretical science (doing 
good and knowing the truth). See Bodéüs pp. 15-16 on Aristotle's twofold 
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classification of philosophy and its relation to the neo-Platonic (and Platonic) 
idea that philosophy is an assimilation to God. 


(57) The same man, seeing someone grieved on account of his father's 
threats, told him, "Young lad, look not to his words but to his heart." 

The saying does not seem to appear outside the GV-tradition. Within it there 
are no alternative attributions. On its misplacement in WA, see above Ch. HI.4. 
Its sentiment is similar to AIIM 101: natpdc éxutipnors 15d dd ppakov' nAeiov 
yàp ëxer zÓ ógAo0v tod Saxvovtoc. On father-son relationships in ancient 
Greece in general, see Strauss. Garland 1990 pp. 153-157 is also informative. 

petpaxtov: On Greek terms for young man, see above on 38. On sayings 
involving young men and sages, see on 54 above. 

tà ondcyxva:: The word was used metaphorically from at least early classical 
times, see LSJ s.v. Especially in the VT and NT, it is often used to indicate 
parental affection as in Phil. 1.8, 2.1. 


(58) The same man said that the uneducated go about like corpses among 
the living. 

Again we have a saying attributed to Aristotle in the GV-tradition that also 
occurs anonymously in the DIE collection. On DIE and the sayings of Aristotle, 
cf. Ch. IV.4.7. The sole source for Wachsmuth's saying in DIE is GnBarocc, a 
version of DIE containing sayings ascribed to philosophers other than the three 
of the title (cf. 71 below). The likening of ignorance with death and of the 
educated life with a truly human life is found here and in 23 and 25 above. Like 
23, this saying may be said to be aptly attributed to Aristotle (see commentary 
on 23). On xaiógía in Aristotle and in general, see Note VI. 

£v wig Cdou vexpods nepinatetv: Apart from the sayings in JG and DIE 
cited in the app. par., the image of "the dead walking about among the living" 
turns up, for example, in Sextus saying 7b (Ëmuozoç év miotet vekpüg dvOpanoc 
év odpat. őv) as well as in a verse attributed to the fourth century B.C. 
comic poet Timocles (xápyópióv otv oa koi yoxt Bpotoig óoruç 8ë ufi 
&yer todto pd’ Exticato, obtog petà Cdviwv te8vikàg nepinatet Stob 
4.31a.16 = PCG Timocl. fr. 37). 


(59) Someone congratulated him on having Alexander for a pupil, but he 
said, "Congratulate him on having Aristotle for a teacher." 

On the misplacement of this saying in WA, see Ch. TIL4 above. It is 
noteworthy that the Aristotle-Alexander legend has made little dent on the 
gnomological tradition; for other sayings having to do with the famous pair, see 
25, 67 and 84. 79 and 107 resemble sayings elsewhere attributed to Alexander. 
59 makes a nice complement to 25 which gives an exalted place of honour to 
teachers. 

The romantic idea that the greatest Greek philosopher tutored the greatest 
Greek conqueror is familiar to us at least since Plutarch's Vita Alexandri. See 
Düring 1957 pp. 287-288, Tarn vol. I pp. 1-2 (see also vol. II pp. 399-449 which 
deals with Alexander and the schools of philosophy), and Chroust 1973 vol. I 
pp. 125-132. Some modern scholars have, however, called into question the 
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factual basis of the story. Chroust is particularly sceptical and concludes that, 
although we may allow that Aristotle might have given occasional instruction 
to Alexander, the story that he was the chief tutor or even just a regular 
instructor of the young prince is more doubtful than we think. His principal 
objections are the following: (1) the story finds little or no support in the earliest 
sources (e.g. Onesicratus and Marsyas) for the education of Alexander; (2) 
Plutarch gives prior place to Leonidas as Alexander's tutor with Aristotle 
getting only subsequent mention; (3) the Peripatetics and the Stoics, both of 
whom had condemned Alexanders moral decline and put the blame on his 
teachers, are silent on this point; (4) the Syriac and Arabic biographical 
traditions, which might be expected to make much of the relationship between 
two of their great heroes, are surprisingly reticent here. Chroust guesses that the 
story derives from the later Hellenistic writers and their proclivity for moralising 
and entertaining at the expense of historical truth. "Perhaps", he writes, "the 
whole account is just one of those stories which suddenly arise and for some 
reason become widespread, but whose origins are impossible to ascertain" (op. 
cit. p. 132). It seems to me, however, that Chroust here does not grant sufficient 
attention both to the fact that Aristotle was himself a Macedonian nor to the 
works that Aristotle addressed to Alexander (xepi Baotretac and 'AAéSavópog 
fj 0nép &noíxov, cf. Cic. Att. 12.40.2, DL 5.22) and which are accepted as 
genuine lost works. For a commentary on them, see Laurenti pp. 867-959. The 
existence of these works lends credence to the attractive story that Aristotle 
was the tutor of Alexander, even if it may be less firmly established than we 
normally believe. 


(60) The same man said, "Teachers ought to exact large fees from their 
students: from the gifted ones since they get so much from instruction as well 
as from the ungifted who cause their teachers so much bother while they are 
being instructed." 

The saying is best attributed to Isocrates. The fact that it is attributed 
implicitly to Aristotle and explicitly to Isocrates within GV could mean that this 
was a saying of Isocrates taken from the Chreiae of Aristotle; cf. Ch. IV n. 29. 
In the sacro-profane tradition, the name "Isocrates" has fallen out in CP, which 
is why a number of sayings elsewhere attributed to Isocrates there and in the 
Maximus-tradition fall under Hieron's name. As to the attribution in PGMax, see 
the commentary on 30. The attribution to Aristippus (see app. par.) does not 
occur in the Exc. e ms. flor. Io. Dam., but was a supposition on Zeller's part (see 
Zeller vol. II.1 p. 338 n. 5), cf. on 30 above. 

Apart from GV's explicit attribution to Isocrates, the saying may be said both 
to be aptly ascribed to Isocrates and inaptly to Aristotle: Isocrates was well 
known for receiving large fees for his courses in rhetoric, while Aristotle does 
not seem to have received any remuneration for his instruction in the Lyceum, 
although he certainly would have been well rewarded for assisting in the 
instruction of Alexander. See Forbes, especially pp. 12, 20-21 and 25, where he 
deals specifically with Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. also Beck pp. 259-261. 
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Habytav toòs drdacKeovs: Missing from GV 57, these words occur in the 
otherwise identical saying attributed to Isocrates in GV 355. I have supplied 
them in our text on the assumption that an error of haplography has occurred. 


(61) The same man saw an ignorant youth with an arrogant expression. 
"Young man," he said, "would I were the man you think yourself to be, and 
would that my enemies were such as you in fact are." 

This anecdote, yet another run-on between the philosopher and an 
uneducated young man, is universally attributed to Aristotle even in traditions 
like the CP-related florilegia and FA which are apparently independent of each 
other. It might, however, be the case that all the sources originally stem from the 
GV-tradition. Significantly, we find the same saying attributed to Aristotle in 
Climax Scala Parad. schol. 41 col. 1128C, which points to a connection with 
FA; see Ch. IIL7.1, cf. on 123 below. 61 is the kind of repartee at which 
Diogenes the Cynic excelled; it may be significant that two of the sayings 
following this in GV (GV 142 and GV 144) are both elsewhere attributed to 
Diogenes; cf. Ch. IV.4.4. 

veavioKov: On Greek terms for young man, see on 38 above. On sayings 
involving young men and sages, see on 54 above. 

Kat@opvapevov: This unusual word means "to be furnished with 
eyebrows" according to LSJ (s.v. kxatoppvopar) and may be used in a 
metaphorical sense as "stern and severe" (cf. Luc. Am. 53, Ad you 
Kkaoopuopuévor). It here refers to the arrogant frown worn by the youth who 
"knew nothing". For its usage as meaning simply "arrogant", 1 would compare 
Basil Attende tibi ipsi PG 31 col. 200C: kai nod ttc tév ocoBopóv Kai 
xoxo$puauévov éni cenvdtntt, which the Latin translation renders as et sane 
nonnunquam invenitur qui arrogans sit superbiatque de gravitate. The 
parallel in Bertini Malgarini (no. 143) describes the youth as "boasting of 
himself" (ueyaAavyobpevov). Cf. also DL 5.82 where Demetrius says that the 
eyebrows can darken the whole of life (ÉAeye pì pixpdv elvar pépoc zG@ç 
óópÜc, 6AM yotv émtokorñoot «à Bto 590vac0ot = Dem. Phal. SA IV fr. 115), to 
which Hicks by way of explanation adds "by the scorn they express". 


(62) The same man called beautiful courtesans a deadly potion of honey. 

DL attributes this to Diogenes the Cynic. It would indeed fit in with 
Diogenes' vivid and sharp aphorisms, several of which involve courtesans; cf. 
DL 6.62 (= Giannantoni V B 211), 6.63 (= ibid. 208), 6.66 (= ibid. 210). The 
parallel in Bertini Malgarini (see app. par.), however, occurs in a context of two 
other sayings attributed to Aristotle in DL (see 16 and 25; cf. Ch. II.5). There is 
a medieval Latin text that also seems to support the Aristotelian attribution: 
Aristoteles informans de cavendis mulieribus Alexandrum inter caetera ita 
dixit: Cave mortifera venena (Erud. reg. p. 57). Perhaps the Greek saying, like 
the Latin, originally occurred in the context of fictive advice from Aristotle to 
Alexander. It is therefore not entirely clear that we should prefer the attribution 
to Diogenes, but it is best to do so since it is aptly attributed to him in our oldest 
source. 
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The oxymoron "deadly-sweet" is used, of course, to make the point that love 
affairs can seriously damage your philosophical health. On Aristotle's and other 
philosophers' attitudes to physical beauty, see Note VII. On the dangers of 
sexual attraction to beautiful women (or men), cf. also Dover pp. 210-212. See 
Herter on the status of the so-called courtesans in the Hellenistic world. 

étaipidac: Thomas Magister p. 129 opines that ¿topis for Etaipa is not 
good Attic (see LSJ s.v.). 

pedtxpacov: In Homer this referred to a drink of honey and milk offered as a 
libation to the nether world, but in later times it meant a mixture of honey and 
water (see LSJ). The TGL transcribes a recipe. 


(63) The same man said that human life is like a cucumber, bitter at both 
extremes, 

This odd saying is the only Aristotelian dictum which JG has in common with 
any of the other sources in the present collection. There is little to say with 
regard to its possible authenticity or the aptness of the attribution to Aristotle, 
although, as an expression of a pessimistic outlook on human life, it does not 
strike one as appropriately placed in the mouth of the generally optimistic and 
forward-looking Stagirite (cf. on 52 above). 

The saying typically alludes to the bitterness of old-age (cf. Note V). Here, 
however, childhood is also regarded as bitter. The Greeks did not regard a child 
as wholly human until it reached the age of reason (see e.g. EN 1100a 1-3, 
1144b 8-10); cf. Garland 1990 pp. 160-162 on the Greeks’ unsentimental view 
of childhood. The chorus of elders in the Agamemnon also liken the feebleness 
of old age to that of small children (A. Ag. 75-82). According to Aristotle, the 
physical prime of life was reached between the age of 30 and 35 and the mental 
around the age of 49, Le. a man was in his prime in the middle-age between the 
two extremes (cf. Rhet. 1390b 6-14). 

cuo: This curious image seems to be without parallel in literature. A saying 
in the treatise Altercatio Hadriani et Epicteti (p. 105 no. 33) also compares the 
life of man to a fruit: Quid est homo? Pomo similis. Poma ut in arboribus 
pendent, sic sunt et corpora nostra: aut matura cadunt, aut cito acerba ruunt. 
(see Daly pp. 88-89 for a commentary). 


(64) Aristotle saw a young man all decked out and said, "Since nature has 
made you a man, aren't you ashamed to have made a woman of yourself?" 
The GV-related tradition is not quite unanimous in attributing this to Aristotle, 
since the saying in the GV-related section of CP should most probably be 
ascribed to Diogenes (ó aùtóç following ypatc), given that the two following 
sayings are elsewhere attributed to him (cf. GV 176 and 177). This is yet another 
confusion between the sayings of Aristotle and Diogenes; cf. Ch. IV.4.3. The 
saying is also most aptly attributed to Diogenes who is frequently shown 
making similar reproaches (see GV 176 = Giannantoni V B 397, DL 6.46 = ibid. 
402, 6.47 = ibid. 409, 6.54 = ibid.405, 6.66 = ibid. 325; cf. also Kindstrand 
1976 p. 270). Similar thoughts are also found in Epict. diss. 3.1.27-36: dv@pare, 
ti Berg SyKaréou oov ti Oboe, öt og dvdpa ëyévvnoev; ti oov; nácac ëðet 
yovoixas yevvijoot; Kal ti dv ÓpgAoc ñv cot 100 KoopEioBa1; (3.1.30). 
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vggv(oxov: On Greek terms for young man, see on 38 above. On sayings 
involving young men and sages, see on 54 above. 

e&paiCdpevov: According to the TGL, the verb dpaite is frequent among 
later writers, but rare among older Attic writers. FM and FL offer instead 
XoAAonióuevov. On xaAAonitec9ot, and on condemnations of men who use 
elaborate dress, see Gerhard p. 149 where he writes: Dem Kyniker ist eben dies 
xaAAomíGEo0ot ... der véot ein besondrer Dorn im Auge nach dem Grundsatz 
dAAoc yuvaiKds kóouog GAAoc dpo£vov. 


(65) The same man was asked, "Is there anything stronger than a statue?" 
And he replied, "A stupid man." 

The possibility that 65 and 66 derive from the Chreiae of Aristotle was 
discussed above in Ch. IV.3.3. The attribution of this saying to Stilpo is better 
attested than Aristotle in the gnomological tradition, given both Stob's and GV's 
own testimony, although there is nothing inherent in the saying itself to make 
us prefer either one. My opinion is that it did originally belong to Stilpo in the 
Chreiae of Aristotle (whence the variant attribution to Aristotle) where it was 
also found together with 66 (whence the coinciding sequences for 65-66 in 
both GV and Stob). 

The saying seems to me to be a rather flat attempt to put in chreia form some 
simple metaphor such as &vaicðntoç a> dvópidg. It is a quip aimed at 
&vaic8ntot, "stupid" and "insensitive" persons and means no more than to say 
that an insensitive, unperceptive man is like a statue, however much he 
resembles a human being. 65 may be said to be aptly attributed to Aristotle in 
the same way as 66 which also criticises those who have a human shape but are 
lacking in mind. 

ioxvpócepov: "Stronger than a statue" sounds like a forced and contrived 
image, which is what probably led Meineke to conjecture yvypótatov in FM. 
Meineke repeated the conjecture yuypdtepov for the Stilpo saying in Stob. 
After all, a statue is naturally cold to the touch, as we are reminded by the 
anecdote in DL 6.23 (Giannantoni V B 174) where Diogenes conditions himself 
to enduring the cold by embracing statues in winter. Indeed, "cold" could be a 
more natural complement to "insensitive". However, ioxupóvepov is the reading 
attested in all the sources, including Stob and the two different versions in GV. 
Sternbach retains it in GV 145 and points to usages such as ëvëptàç otepedc in 
Herodotus 1.183 (cf. A. Pers. 310). Hense agrees with him (see on Stob 3.4.88). 
See Sternbach's notes for variations on this saying involving Bapttepov. 

avépidvtos: "Statue" is proverbial for stupidity, rather like the English 
"blockhead". Cf. CPG Greg. C.L. 1.34: &ávópiàg oQuprAatvog èri tév 
avaroOrtov. 

&voicOntoc: Aristotle uses both dvaic8ntos and dvaroðnoia several times. 
In the ethical writings, they usually refer to a lack of ordinary feeling, for 
example, an indifference to pleasure or dangers, but they can also denote a lack 
of common sense (cf. EN 1114a 10, and see on 68 below). Theophrastus defines 
&voto9noto as Bpadiins woxñç £v Aóyow kat npdteow (Char. 14,1). It is often 
used, quite simply, to denote mental obtuseness or stupidity; cf. Dover pp. 122- 
123, Gerhard pp. 151-152. See also Bertini Malgarini no. 95: &AAog einev: 
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"kpeivtóv šoty npòç daraxpdv diatidrcoBar ñ npòç dvaicOntov 
SrarAéyeoGar." I would note in passing that this last saying is sandwiched 
between two parallels to sayings in our collection: Bertini Malagrini no. 94 = 
108, no. 96 = 27. 


(66) Aristotle said that the uneducated differ from beasts by their shape 
alone. 

This was perhaps a saying of Cleanthes which got attributed to Aristotle due 
to its inclusion in the Chreiae of Aristotle; see above on 65, cf. Ch. IV.3.3. 

Tla.Seta is here presented as a process of humanisation (cf. Aristippus’ saying 
in DL 2.70 = Giannantoni IV A 125: duyewov gon éxaimy ñ dnaisevtov elvat 
oi pév yap ypnLatov, ot ó' dvOpanopod Sovta1). To be without it is to have 
the shape of a man but to be no better than a beast. The point of 66 is thus 
reminiscent of 65, both of which are found in Stob's chapter on naiseta. On the 
theme of education in the gnomological tradition in general and on the 
educational views of Aristotle, see Note VI. 

Whether the saying belongs to Cleanthes or Aristotle, the comparison may be 
said to be aptly attributed to the latter. In EN 1150a 7-8, for example, Aristotle 
writes that the bad man can do more harm than a beast (uvpiomAdota yàp dv 
Kakà mouúñoeuev &vOponoc KaKds Onpiov). For Aristotle, the properly educated 
man was prudent and self-controlled, living according to reason, while the bad 
man lives according to his passions and is no better than a beast or an immature 
child. See Bodéüs pp. 119-122 for a discussion of Aristotle's views on education 
as the inculcation of good moral habits versus lack of education as equivalent 
to intemperance and living like an animal. 

1Óv Onpiov: See Gerhard pp. 23-25 and 48-54 who has amassed a great 
many examples of comparisons of the uneducated with tà Onpia, as well as of 
other attitudes towards animals, including the Cynics' exaltation of the animal 
life as natural and free. He mentions our saying on p. 24. 


(66.i) Aristotle said that it was better to be the victim of battery (Iit. to fall 
to the crows) than flattery because being battered hurts (lit. they eat) only 
your flesh, but flattery harms your soul. 

The immediate source of 66.i is Sternbach's note to GV 206 (see app. par.) 
where he cites cod. Pal. gr. 297. Although this ms. has not otherwise been used 
as one of the sources for our collection, and the attribution itself is probably due 
to some simple error (in that ms. the saying follows our 12b, cf. on GV 139), I 
have included it in the collection for the sake of completeness. It is interesting, 
once again, to note a saying elsewhere often attributed to Demosthenes being 
given to Aristotle (cf. Ch. IV.4.5). In his note on GV 206, Sternbach refers to the 
following sententia communis in Boissonade Anec. Gr. HI p. 467: @iguvov eic 
Kópoxac éunecetv i cic xóAakac, ol u&v yàp tag odpkoc, KTA. This is followed 
by 61 and 71, also attributed there to Aristotle. This sequence may be the clue to 
the erroneous attribution of 66.i to Aristotle: perhaps the compiler of cod. Pal. 
gr. 297 found 66.i close to Aristotelian sayings in his source and mistook it as 
belonging to Aristotle. I would also note that the saying belongs to Diogenes 
according to Ath. 254C (= Giannantoni V B 425). On the image of flatterers in 
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Hellenistic culture and literature, see D. Konstan "Friendship, Frankness and 
Flattery" in Fitzgerald pp. 7-19; cf. also Kindstrand 1976 p. 259. 

siç kópokoç épneceiv ñ els kóXakac: Word plays involving synonyms or 
as in this saying similarly sounding words with are often used in apophthegms. 
Cf. DL 6.3 (npóc te tò Tloveikdv peipdixiov péddrov óowtüv atte Kai 
TvOduEvov tivav abt Sei, onoi "BigAapiou Katvod ...", tov vodv 
nopeuoaivav), DL 6.33 (avanijpoug £Aeyev où tod¢ Kadods koi co$Ao0c, dAXX 
Toc HÌ Éxovtac mipav), DL 6.51 (i8óv note 860 Kevtadpovsg kákiota 
¿Caypapnuévovç Eon "nóvepoc tovtov Xeipav éoti;), DL 6.51 (ákoócag notè 
öt Ardipov ó poryòç ouveXñ00n, "A&toc" on "Ex 100 óvópatoç kpéuacðat"), 
DL 6.52 (òv «yea xóXAvov iwatioKAénmy év và BaAaveio gon "éx' 


Oeupdtrov ñ én Gr tuátov;). Cf. also 55 above. 


(67) When King Alexander was going off to war, Aristotle said, " Wait until 
the fullness of your manhood and then fight," but Alexander said, "I am 
afraid lest by waiting around for the fullness of my manhood I will have lost 
the boldness of youth." 

Contrary to the usual practice in our collection, WA's version is printed in 
preference to GV's simply because it makes for a simpler apparatus. In our 
saying, Aristotle represents the old and cautious counsellor while Alexander, as 
usual, embodies the bold leader of men who never procrastinates in his plans (cf. 
GV 74, ò adtig Epwrnbeic dnd «voc tivi «póno tas tmårkaútaç npáķer év 
ÓAiyQ xpóvo Katerpydoaro einev, "unB&v dvaBaAAóuevoc"). On Aristotle and 
Alexander see on 59. On the image of Alexander in Greek, Roman and later 
literature, cf. Lauffer pp. 217-229. 

é§.dve: Both WA and GV choose to incorporate the participial phrase into 
the main construction. The other sources display the lack of grammatical 
subordination characteristic of chreiae. 

tic adgyotv to} cójtatoc: WA and CP are the only sources including this 
gloss, which once again points up their mutual affinity. Cf. Ch. III n. 29. 


(68) In the Ethics, the same man said "we shall know our nature, for, to 
have no questions belongs either to the all-knowing deity or to a senseless 
know-nothing stone." 

This interesting saying is an extraneous insertion into the GV-related 
tradition. I believe that its ultimate source is the following passage from Elias: 


kal À voxi yap A1Bouévn šu TÓV £ó' éxatépa Kivijcewv Kal Éxiyeipticeov 
Gnoyewd Tò Tiç GAngetac $6. zÓ yap um8ë Uic üxopsiv ñ Geo tod mávc eL8ótoç 
ñ AtBov zo umëëv ei8óxoc (In categ. Arist. CAG vol. 18.1 p. 219). 


This is the only close parallel I have found anywhere. I suggest that the 
compiler of WA added this to Aristotle's sayings and ascribed it by mistake to 
the Ethics. If Elias is not the source, then we may assume that both his passage 
and 68 can be traced back to some as yet unidentified source. Elias was indeed 
fond of adding sayings to his introductory lectures on philosophy; see Düring 
1957 p. 114 (41), cf. App. IL.10. The passage is moreover found at the end of his 
lecture, a typical place to quote a maxim in order to round off a lesson). Our 
aphorism does indeed contain words not found in Elias' text, which could 
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indicate reliance on another source but can equally well be explained away 
merely as an inaccurate quotation. Until other parallels are found, we may 
assume that Elias was the inspiration for the saying in WA. Another passage 
imported from Elias into the gnomological tradition appears to be 111 below. On 
the sixth century philosopher Elias, see pp. 336-339 in L.G. Westerink, "The 
Alexandrian commentators and their introductions to their commentaries" in 
Sorabji 1990 pp. 325-348. 

In itself the saying is thoroughly Aristotelian in the importance given to man's 
characteristic path to knowledge through doubts and difficulties. For Aristotle, 
philosophy begins with wonder (cf. Meta. 982b 11 sqq.), and its search for truth 
advances by means of the solution of problems (cf. Meta. 995a 28-29). One 
might also mention that describing human nature by comparing it to divine 
nature, on the one hand, and to inanimate or brute nature, on the other, is also 
Aristotelian; cf. Aristotle's famous remark in Pol. 1253a 27-29 that the man who 
is self-sufficient and has no need of community is either a beast or a god. On the 
importance of ázopía for Aristotle and the particular sense he gives to the 
word, see P. Aubenque "Sur la notion aristotélicienne d'aporie" in Mansion pp. 
3-19, and J. Bertier in Schuhl pp. 149-152. 

£v 'H8tkoig: These words can either be taken as a reference to a title or 
possibly as meaning "in ethical studies" (cf. tà r9ukà prAocogetv in DL 2.21). I 
take them as meaning "in the Ethics" and compare the citation of the same title 
without the definite article to, among others, Themistius In Phys. CAG 5.2 p. 
54.13, Simplicius In Phys. CAG 10 p. 928.18 and Philoponus Aet. Mund. p. 
31.20 (Rabe). Since nothing resembling our saying occurs in Aristotle's Ethics, 
the words could be a misquotation due to a lapse of memory, as I explained 
above. If ëv 7@uKoic is a citation of a source and does not belong to the saying 
proper, then the text is brought closer to the passage in Elias. My motivation for 
this interpretation is simply to remove one of the difficulties of the text: what 
might these words otherwise imply? The meaning of the subsequent yvæsópeða 
thv huetépav ovow is not much elucidated by the addition of £v rj8uoic. 
Lortzing's conjecture of dnopntixcig for ñ8ucotç is attractive since it makes for 
a more unified saying. However, the change would be somewhat difficult to 
explain on palaeographical grounds and, furthermore, the word Gnopnukóc 
usually qualifies persons and is a synonym for "sceptical" (cf. DL 9.69 where it 
denotes adherents of the sceptic philosophy). The proper word here would be 
dnopiatc. Finally, the conjecture, though elegant, still leaves us with the 
somewhat obscure phrase £v dmopntikois yvæcópeða tiv ňuetépav $óow. 
Therefore, I opt to leave the text as it stands in the manuscript, seeing in it a 
simple misquoted title, even if no other titles are cited in WA, although there are 
some quotations from, for example, Euripides (cf. WA 136-141). 

yvocópzða viv ńuetépav odor: These words do not appear in the 
passage from Elias which I am supposing to be the source of our saying. Their 
addition is not easy to explain, of course, and I am forced to rely on more or less 
the same argument as for év 7OiKoic: they represent a garbled quotation. The 
verb yvyvóoxo is being used here in the sense of "discern, recognise". Taking év 
fi&ukoic in the sense of "ethical studies", we could argue that yvyvóoke was put 
into the future tense in order to emphasise the process of improving our 
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knowledge of human nature by means of ethical studies: "we shall understand 
human nature by the study of ethics". I prefer, however, to understand it as a 
jussive future ("we must recognise our nature"), keeping the interpretation of év 
n@iKois as "in the Ethics". As I explain below, I believe a correct understanding 
of the use of the future can be a way to unify the two parts of the saying. 

y&p: The major textual difficulty of 68, which Lortzing's conjecture was 
intended to resolve, is the apparent disjunction between yvaodpeba vv 
fiexépav pda and tò uù Gmopeiv ñ Beo éon 100 návr' eióótoc ñ AiBov 100 
ávaroðýtov Kal unõèv eiSóxoc. In other words, why the yap? Is it necessary, in 
order to solve this difficulty, either to emend the text or to posit an ellipse of 
some sort? I think not. We have two statements here: (1) we shall know our 
nature (adding perhaps "in ethical studies"), and (2) to have no questions is 
either super-human or sub-human. If we understand yvooépeGa as a sort of 
jussive future, the ydp is explanatory and specifies what we must know about 
our own nature, namely that it is human to question. We could propose a lacuna 
in the text which would add something like énopytixiy after tiv ttevépav 
$úouv, but that does not mean that there originally was more to the text than 
what we have here: what we have may just be an incompletely expressed 
thought jotted down while reading the gnomology and based on a half- 
remembered passage from Elias' commentary on a work by Aristotle. 

*00 nave! eiddto¢: The belief that God knows and sees all things is, of 
course, very frequently found in Greek philosophy and literature. To take a 
couple of random examples from the gnomological tradition, cf. Stob 1.3.16 
(659g Bev ó$8nAuóc sig «à mávv iSeiv) and Stob 1.3.19 (6 «fc Aiknc 
SHOALS óc 6v ñoúxou Aeóccov npocdnov, náv6' duds dei Péret). Some, 
however, denied divine omniscience, cf. Chrysippus SVF TI fr. 1183: Aéyet yi 
80vac8o tov Gedv eióévot nóvca. Naturally, reference to an all-knowing God 
is to be expected in a Christian author like Elias. 

Ai80v to &vo1cOivov: On dvaicOntos cf. 65 above. A person who is 
&vaicOntoc or dxatSevtos is often compared to a At80c, as in AGM AdAEIC 
(CPG Macar. 5.61), or Aristippus' saying in DL 2.72 (= Giannantoni IV A 128): 
£po'melc dró tvog ti arto ó vidc Gueivev gota nadevOeic, "kot el pndev 
GAO" einev " £v yoüv tÔ Gedtp@ où Kabedioeton Aiog éxi M00" In EE 
1221a 22, Aristotle uses óvaxuo0ñzoç as equivalent to ónoe8ñç dionep X(0oç. The 
adjective is missing in Elias but is an easily understandable addition based on 
the proverbial usage. 


(69) The same man said, "The giver ought to forget his favour right away, 
the recipient ought to remember it always." 

WA and the corresponding GV-related section in CP agree in attributing this 
to Aristotle. The saying does not otherwise appear in the GV-tradition. The 
Maximus-related tradition gives the saying to Demosthenes. In PGMax, VatMax 
and GnBas the saying is followed by a quotation from Demosthenes (Olynth. 
L.11) that corresponds to MA 4.45 (following Sextus). In keeping with the style 
of the longer version of Maximus, VatMax and GnBas offer a more extensive 
quotation from Demosthenes. In MA our saying follows 56 above. It is 
interesting that both the sayings dealing with gratitude in the present collection 
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(16 and 69) are also attributed to Demosthenes. There has again evidently been 
a mix-up between Demosthenes and Aristotle, but, having little else to go on, we 
should give preference to the Aristotelian attribution in WA and CP which are 
here the more primary sources. See Ch. IV.4.5 on confusion of the sayings of 
the two. 

The present saying, although it appears rather late in the -particular 
gnomological tradition under study, probably goes back a long way in the 
gnomological tradition, as witness Men. Sent. 827 yapw AXaf)àv péuvnoo koi 
8006 éEmAGOov. (Cf. also Publ. Syr. p. 81.29: Beneficium acceptum aeternae 
infigas memoriae). On the importance of the theme of gratitude in the 
gnomological tradition and in Aristotle, see on 16 above. 


(70) Hearing from someone that Plato was denigrating him, Aristotle said, 
"If someone else told you this, don't believe him. But if you report to me 
after hearing him yourself, then I don't believe you." 

This saying does not occur in the GV-tradition outside of the two related 
sources of AV/ and Sbordone (on their affinity see Ch. IIL5). It does, however, 
have a close anonymous parallel in AIIM (see app. par.) and, moreover, finds an 
exact translation in the Arabic tradition (see App. IV.2); Gutas 1975 p. 385 
notes that the saying in AIIM also appears in the Arabic tradition where it 
involves Demosthenes. It is conceivable that 70 stems from a biographical or 
other non-gnomological source, since AVI contains several other sayings taken 
from outside the gnomological tradition; cf. 73-76 below. I have not, however, 
been able to locate any parallels. 

The anecdote underscores Aristotle's confidence in Plato's friendship for him. 
It is perhaps intended to reinforce the idea of the harmony between the two 
thinkers which, for example, the Byzantine commentators accepted and 
promoted; on this see Düring 1957 pp. 332-334 and Sorabji 1990 pp. 3-5. On 
the friendly relationship between Plato and Aristotle in the biographical 
tradition, see Düring 1957 pp. 315-318; cf. also App. IL8, on which see Düring 
ibid. On the biographical tradition surrounding their differences in philosophy, 
see Düring 1957 pp. 318-319. Cf. Chroust 1973 vol. I pp. 92-104, 117-124. 

amore: Apart from illustrating Aristotle's own trust in Plato, the saying also 
underlines in general the importance of trusting one's friends rather than 
listening to idle reports. For Aristotle on trust in friendship, see EN 1157a 20-24. 


(71) The same man was asked by someone why, being so large a man, he 
had married so short a wife, and he answered, "Faced with a choice of evils, 
I chose the least." 

Before looking at the transmission of this in the gnomologies, I would first 
note that the same anecdote is told about an anonymous Spartan in Plu. De frat. 
amore 482A: ó èv oov Aákov nucpëv yuvoteq yñuoç ëġn và &&yvoca Seiv 
aipelo—ar tv kakóv. In addition, we read in Plu. De lib. educ. 1D that the 
Spartan king Archidamus was fined for marrying too small a woman: ndvv 8 
&Evov éxatvetv Kol AaKkedatpovious tis ueyaAoópoovng otruveç ‘ApytSapov 
10v Bacuéa &£avióv éGnutecav yphpaow, St wiKpav tò uéyg8oç yuvoixa 
you Xoeiv brépetvev, Kv. 
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Within the gnomological tradition, this saying is attributed to Aristotle, 
Democritus and Philoxenus (see app. par.). MA's attribution to Philoxenus 
depends certainly on an omission (compare VatMax 39.24, birdEevoc ó 
nountiis einóvtoç tivdc 61d ti LopoxAfic, KtA. with our saying in MA which 
begins in the same way but after tivdg continues with Stà ti péyac dv, KTA.). 
Both the attribution to Aristotle and to Democritus find apparently equal 
support in the gnomological tradition. I suspect, however, that the attribution to 
Democritus was simply due to the inclusion of the Aristotle saying in the DIE 
tradition as represented here by GnBarocc (to which ATIM seems to be related), 
even if the saying is not included in Wachsmuth's edition; cf. Ch. IV.4.7 above. 
In its turn, the saying as attributed to Aristotle could derive from the Chreiae of 
Aristotle and have been attributed there to a Spartan speaker as it is in Plutarch, 
but this is just a guess. It is at least remarkable how many sources attribute it to 
Aristotle. I would note in passing that Plutarch's De fraterno amore in which 
this saying occurs also contains several other connections with the 
gnomological tradition. A 

Given the evidence in Plutarch, we can say that the saying is most 
appropriately attributed to a Spartan, especially to Archidamus himself who had 
been fined for having too small a wife, the Spartans fearing that the union 
would produce royal children of undignified stature. I see no real reason to 
reject the historical basis of Plutarch's story about Archidamus which might 
have given rise to the chreia at a later stage. The attribution of this saying to a 
well-known philosopher may have been deliberately intended to underline the 
philosophic axiom alluded to in the punch-line: the saying might have seemed 
wittier when referred to a philosopher like Aristotle who cites the principle tà 
&Aáxtoxa Anntéov tOv xaxóv (EN 1109a 35). 

I would note that an interesting feature of the anecdote about Archidamus in 
Plutarch is the underlying idea that the woman also contributes something to 
the formation of the embryo and is not merely a receptacle; on this see Garland 
1990 p. 34 where he discusses the Archidamus anecdote in Plutarch. (On the 
popular misconception that the man contributes everything, see D.M. Balme 
"Human generates human" in Dunstan pp. 20-31). See also Cantarella 1987 pp. 
52 sqq. on the philosophical debate regarding what the woman contributes to 
the generation of life. 

kakĝv: The idea that women are an evil is common in the gnomological 
tradition (cf. Strohmaier p. 465). GV 564, for example, runs: 'Avtwi] yuvi] 
iSodoa ypáupa èm 6vpáv uéAXovvog yapeiv, "HpakAfi; EvOdSe katrore 
undév giotvo xakóv" einev "viv obv ñ yovi oÓ ph eloedetoetat.” Often such 
sayings have to do with the evil of beautiful women, as in some of those 
ascribed to Aristippus (e.g. 'Apioturmog yuvaixa kañv pixpav (60v, puKpov 
xoAÓv pév, uéya dé xaxóv, én, AM 1088B = Giannantoni IVA 137), or 
Diogenes (e.g. 6 aùtòs EpwrnGeic ti xakóv év Bto &àn, yovi] kañ và eier, GV 
189 = Giannantoni V B 201) or in 62 above. For a feministic perspective on 
Greek philosophers and their attitudes toward womankind, see Cantarella 1987 
pp. 52-62, 90-98. 
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(72) The same man said, "Decide whether you will chastise your desires or 
be chastised by them." 

Again we have the case of a saying occurring in the D/E collection that is 
also attributed to Aristotle in both the sacro-profane and the GV-related 
traditions; cf. Ch. IV.4.7. It is interesting that AVI confirms the Aristotelian 
attribution of one of the maxims in CP, which otherwise stand apart from the 
mainstream gnomological tradition (cf. Ch. 1.6.11), but AVZ is an unreliable 
witness to the GV tradition since it contains much extraneous material, as the 
subsequent sayings reveal. The attribution to Aristotle is perhaps a case of an 
anonymous maxim becoming attached to the name of a famous philosopher. 
The attribution to Epictetus is no doubt AM's shorthand reference to DIE (see 
app. par.). 

The attribution to Aristotle is quite apt, although the saying could be aptly 
attributed to a host of ancient philosophers since, after all, one of the dominant 
themes of ancient moral philosophy was the need for controlling desire; cf. Note 
I. The idea of chastening the appetites, which we find for instance in Plato (e.g. 
ts pèv &ni&píac ... koAóGew, Grg. 491E), is linked to the idea of philosophy 
as pehétn €avázov (cf. Pl. Phaed. 80E - 81A); cf. Hadot pp. 49-59. Aristotle has 
à good deal to say on the subjects of temperance, self-indulgence and the need 
for restraining the appetites by subjecting them to the rule of reason (see e.g. 
Bonitz index under owppoodvn, GkoAacia and áxóAaccoc). Cf. especially EN 
1119b 3-18: kexoAdo001 yap Sei tò tv aioypóv ópeyóuevov kal noray 
aü&notv £yov, tovottov 8& wdArota. ù Šmu@uuto Kat 6 noig ... 516 Sei petpiac 
eivai adtic xoi óAiyac, Kal và Aóyo nn0ëv évavtioðoðar - tò 6& toLodtov 
£nei0&c Aéyouev Kal kekoAdouévov - Gonep ó& tov noida Set xotó tò 
npóotayua 100 nardayoyoð iv. On self-control and temperance in Aristotle, 
see North pp. 197-211. 


(73) The same man said that whatever does not occur by chance or 
necessity or by divine origin is called physical, such as fire, water, air, hail, 
thunder, hurricanes, winds. 

73-75 come from the Placita of Aetius (see app. par.). They represent rare 
doxographical selections among the maxims and apophthegms of the Greek 
gnomologies. On the tradition of the Placita, see Mansfeld who refers to much 
recent and earlier literature. 

For Aristotle's opinion as represented in the doxographical passage from 
Aetius related to 73, Diels (Doxogr. Gr.) refers to Phys. IL1: tOv yap Svtev «à 
u£v got 6úogu, tà 6& 6v GAXag aitiac ... tovtov nëv yop Éxactov £v £avtó 
dpxiv Éxet Kivijoews Kai oxáosoz ... ti Èv obv Šortv ñ $001; eipnrar, Kal ti 
TÒ dboet Kai Katé qoot (Phys. 192b 8-193a 2). This is, however, only a general 
reference, since 73 finds no exact echo in Aristotle's extant works. Aristotle 
divides phenomena into natural, artificial and chance (t@v 8& yvyvou£vov xà pev 
ovoet yiyvetat, cà 8& téyvy, và SÈ Gnd vavoudtov, Meta. 1032a 12-13; see 
Gen. corr. 333b 7 sqq., Phys. 196a 33 sqq. for examples of other ways to 
classify phenomena). 73 would divide them into chance, necessary, divine and 
natural events, which, though not necessarily contradicting Aristotle's usual 
classifications, cannot be said to summarise any of them. 
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nzpnotüprc: More than just a hurricane, a zpnozñp is a "hurricane or 
waterspout attended with lightning" (see LSJ s.v.). 


(74) The same man said that no one part of the embryo reaches full 
development first, but, rather, the whole develops simultaneously. 

See on 73. The subject of which part of the embryo develops first was much 
discussed among Greek natural philosophers (the title of Aetii Placita 5.17 in 
Doxogr. Gr. is tt np@tov 1eAectovpyeisa £v ti yaotpi). Aetius refers the 
present opinion to "the Stoics" and goes on to say that Aristotle thought that 
the eyebrows were the first part to develop, like a ship's keel, whatever that is 
supposed to mean; it is not to be found in Aristotle according to Bonitz' index. 
The attribution of 74 to Aristotle could not be more inept since he explicitly 
held that the different bodily parts of the embryo develop in different stages (cf. 
Gen. An. T33b 23-735a 28, 739b 34-741a 5). On the various theories of 
embryonic development among the Greeks, see Balme (cited in commentary on 
71 above) and MJ. Seller, "Some Fallacies in Embryology Through the Ages" in 
Dunstan, pp. 222-227; Garland 1990 pp. 41-44. 


(75) The same man explained the Milky Way as being caused by the casting 
of the earth's shadow over this part of the sky and the sun's not shining 
around it completely, being under the earth. 

See on 73. This occurs in the Placita correctly attributed to Anaxagoras (see 
app. par.). Anaxagoras' obscure hypothesis is explained thus by Heath p. 83: 
“he thought the sun to be smaller than the earth. Consequently, when the sun in 
its revolution passes below the earth, the shadow cast by the earth extends 
without limit. The trace of this shadow on the heavens is the Milky Way." For a 
discussion of the different theories of Anaxagoras and Aristotle (who rejects the 
former's views) on the cause of the Milky Way, see Heath pp. 83-85, 247-248. 


(76) He was summoned to paint Chance. He drew a wheel. 

This has no exact parallel in the gnomologies used for this collection. In his 
note on this saying, Sternbach simply writes, Apelles apophthegmatis est 
auctor, without further elaboration. He was no doubt thinking of GV 129 which 
runs: 'AreAAñç ó Cwypddos Epatnbeic 6i ti civ Tóxnv kaðnuévnv ëypowev 
elnev Utt ody Éotnkev. This particular saying is also attributed to Solon (FL 
238 = FM 252) and Isocrates (AIIM 67). AIIM 67 occurs before a close parallel 
to 7 from the Chreiae of Aristotle; see commentary on 7 where I consider the 
possible implications of this. For other parallels to GV 129, see Kindstrand's 
notes on GnBas 57a (Apelles). 

Our saying could reasonably be attributed to Apelles the painter despite the 
lack of corroborating evidence from other gnomologies. It is probably a 
question of a name that has fallen off in AV1. Both it and GV 129 deal with, if 
the expression be excused, a "never standing Chance", but their likeness ends 
there: the "wheel of Fortune" is not the same image as a sedentary goddess of 
Chance. On representations of Chance, see Herzog-Hauser, especially col. 1684 
where he deals with the image of a standing Tyche and col. 1688 where he 
discusses Apelles as the well-known painter of a sitting Tyche. 
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tpdxoc: On the image of the "wheel of Fortune", see Robinson. Our saying 
strengthens his contention that the image has a Greek origin. However, 
although there are a number of similar allusions in classical and Hellenistic Greek 
literature, such as Pi. Ol. 2.23-24 and, especially, Hdt. 1.207 (xókXoc), the exact 
expression is not attested before Cicero (cf. In Pisonem 22, ne tum quidem 
fortunae ratam pertimescebat), after whom references to the wheel of fortune 
become frequent among the Latin poets (cf. Robinson p. 212). 


(77) Aristotle says, "Two wounds difficult to treat are old age and 
poverty." 

In AVJ this saying occurs amid miscellaneous entries nearly 100 sayings after 
the first sayings of Aristotle in the A-section. Again we find a saying common to 
both Aristotle and the DIE tradition; cf. Ch. IV.4.7. The attribution to 
Democritus in the sacro-profane sources, including JG, may be, as often, an 
abbreviated reference to the DIE collection. 77 follows a saying of Ptolemy in 
the two related collections of AVI and Sbordone. It is followed by a series of 
anonymous maxims in Sbordone and by a saying of Sosigenes and then the 
same series of maxims in AV1. Why Aristotle's name should suddenly appear in 
this section of AVI and Sbordone far from the first series of Aristotelian sayings 
is difficult to explain. The saying is implicitly attributed to Stratonicus in GV 
532, where it is the last in the series of Stratonicus' sayings and precedes the 
same saying of Sosigenes as found in AVZ (GV 533); it is not especially 
characteristic of the witty chreiae usually associated with Stratonicus (cf. on 
55). In AV2, our saying also appears after a saying attributed to Stratonicus (GV 
526) and before the above-mentioned saying of Sosigenes. See Ch. IV.8 where 
I discuss the possible inclusion of sayings of Stratonicus in the Chreiae of 
Aristotle. On Greek attitudes towards old age, see Note V below. On the evils of 
poverty, cf. Dover pp. 109-110. 

ypas kat nevia: The pair is also found in AP 7.336.2: yñpq xoi nevin 
t*expulévoç 000 ópéyovtog OdSEVds dvOpámnov Svotuying Epavov. 


(78) The same man declared self-respect to be the goal of education. 

"This saying, implicitly attributed to Aristotle, was perhaps an addition made to 
AV2 by the scribe himself, since this is the only collection among our sources to 
include it. The idea it expresses is also found in a sentence attributed to John 
Chrysostom in AM 1169C which I have not been able to find in his works: ci 
1ÉAoc natdeias tò &avtóv atloyüvecOat, &cyátnc anasevotac zÓ unëë tos 
Groves aioxbvecbar. 

The saying expresses a common theme of ancient morality. Admonitions to 
self-respect (£avtóv aicxdvecbar or aideto@at) as the way to virtue are 
frequent in Stob 3.31 (nepi oi8o0c), e.g. Stob 3.31.6, 7, 10 and 11. Our saying 
would be more aptly attributed to Democritus for whom the ideal of shame and 
self-respect played an important role, at least in ethical sentences ascribed to him 
(cf. D-K 68 B 84, 179, 244); on this see Erffa pp. 197-199, Jaeger 1934 pp. 417- 
418. Aristotle deals with aioyivn most extensively in Rhet. 1383b 12-1385a 15 
and EN 1128b 10-35. Since he regards it as an emotion and not a virtue, it is 
unlikely that he would ever have called it the téA.0g of education, although he 
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does lay stress on the importance of educating the emotions which he would no 
doubt also have regarded as one of the ends of education (e.g. see EN 1104b 
11-13). On the importance of honour and shame in Greek culture in general, see 
Erffa's monograph. See Grimaldi pp. 105-107 for a brief description of the 
treatment of shame in Aristotle with references to more literature. On zotëgtoe in 
Aristotle and in general, see Note VI. 

aicoxóvecOa At least from classical times on, there is no sharp distinction 
made between aioyivecOar and aideiobar. Cf. Erffa p. 202 n. 185 and 
Grimaldi pp. 106-107. 


(79) The same man was ill with a long-lasting illness. When he had 
recovered, he remarked, "Illness reminds us not to be proud." 

AV2 and Stud coincide in attributing this to Aristotle, but the attribution to 
Alexander the Great is both better supported and more convincing: a saying in 
the style of memento mori is more pointedly associated with a powerful ruler 
such as Alexander or, as Plutarch will have it, Antigonus (see app. par.). 
Perhaps the attribution to Aristotle was an error connected with an alphabetic 
sequence, given that the two variant attributions are to authors whose names 
begin with "A". 

p£yo opovsiv: Although the phrase can be used in a positive sense (to think 
great thoughts, to think big), here it means to be unjustifiably confident or 
presumptuous, i.e. unmindful of the limits of mortal nature. See Fisher pp. 112- 
113 and 322-327 for a discussion of the expression's frequent connection with 
bBpts and the lack of coe$pocóvn. See also North pp. 5, 51, and 210 on the 
importance of thinking mortal thoughts (Əvntà $poveiv) in Greek literature. 


(80) Aristotle was asked where the Muses dwell and he answered, "In the 
souls of the diligent." 

In FM and FL this saying precedes 64 which should, perhaps, be properly 
attributed to Diogenes. Since a very similar saying is elsewhere attributed to 
Diogenes (see app. par.), it may be that 80 should also be attributed to him. The 
Diogenes saying is alternatively attributed to Plato (see app. par.) For a 
commentary on the similar sayings attributed to Plato, see Stanzel pp. 157-159 
and Hock-O'Neil pp. 333-334, neither of whom take note of the parallel 
attributed to Diogenes. 

In a way similar to 19 above, the different versions of 80 (see app. par.) bring 
out the importance of effort and natural aptitude in education. Those who are 
gifted (according to the Platonic saying) or diligent (in our saying) are favoured 
by the goddesses of education and culture. For other sayings touching on God 
or the gods, see 56, 68, 88, 104, 114 and 117.ii. 

ai Modoat: On the Muses as the goddesses of navdeia, see Boyancé pp. 
329-347. Cf. Pl. Lgg. 654A: OGpev navóctav eivai xpóxnv dua Movodv te xot 
'AnóAAovoc. 

QtÀoróvov: On the ideal of ptÀomovto, see Note II. 
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(SLi) Aristotle ran into a chatterbox and asked, "Where will it be possible 
not to see you tomorrow?" 

81.i and 81.ii are both attributed to Aristotle in Sbordone's collection but 
belong to Theophrastus in the rest of the tradition. While 81.ii is especially well- 
documented for Theophrastus, perhaps the present saying belongs rather to 
Theocritus as in Stob (see app. par.). Another Aristotelian saying involving 
AGAo is also attributed to Theocritus, cf. on 55 above. Theophrastus's name 
occurs in the subsequent two sayings (Sbordone p. 118, nos. 18-19). On sayings 
about "chatterboxes", control of the tongue, etc., see Note IX. 


(81.ii) The same man was asked by someone, "What is erotic love?" and he 
said, "The passion of an idle soul." 

The saying should be attributed to Theophrastus (see on 81i, cf. app. par.). 
FM's and FL's attribution to Theano is probably no more than a simple mistake 
caused by the alphabetic sequence. In their brief commentary to their chreia 66, 
Hock-O'Neil p. 342 cite a like-minded maxim attributed to Theophrastus in Stob 
4.20b.64 (= Thphr. fr. 557): pag 6é otv ddoyioton Tuvóç émvupiac 
onxepBoAi taxeiav èv £yovoa tiv mpdcodov, Ppadeiav 5é tiv ánóXvow. In 
DL 6.51 we also find that Diogenes called erotic love the oxoAaGóvcov 
doxoAiav (= Giannantoni V B 198). In the Altercatio Hadriani et Epicteti (p. 
106 no. 59), we read similarly: Quid est amor?—E. Otiosi pectoris molestia ... 
The Arabic tradition has our saying following Plato, see Rosenthal VII p. 46 L. 

The opinion expressed in 81.ii may even derive from Theophrastus’ own 
Eroticus (see Thphr. no. 558). For a discussion of the Peripatetic works thus 
entitled, see Laurenti pp. 563-567; cf. on 50 above. On eros considered as a 
sickness, see Dover pp. 210-212. See also Hadot p. 124 where he describes how 
such definitions of erotic love as this could be used by Stoics such as Marcus 
Aurelius as a point of departure for philosophical meditation. 


(82) The same man said that those who do not get angry when they should 
are fools, that those who get angry at what they should not are senseless, 
and that those who put up with abuse are servile. 

This paraphrase of EN 1126a 4-8 is very similar to the Latin one recorded in 
the Auctoritates Aristotelis (see app. par.); cf. also 83. Perhaps both ultimately 
derive from some Greek paraphrase of the EN. However, it is interesting to note 
that the Latin sentence is significantly closer to 82 than the corresponding 
passage in ps.-Andronicus' paraphrase of the EN (Andronici Rhodii Ethicorum 
Nicomacheorum Paraphrasem, FPG 3 p. 390, cf. Ch. IV n. 39): tò yàp év otc 
8éov uù dpyilecGor xoi nepiopáv npomnAakiCdpevov, xol Eavtdv, kai tod 
oixeiovc, ñM0tov Kai dvópano8ó6ec. 82 is also somewhat reminiscent of GV 
258 attributed to Demetrius (6 aùtòç éAeye tO u&v và kakà éveyketv 
åvõparóðav eivor, tò È tà dyaðà dvipav = SA IV fr. 122.v), which GV places 
between two other parallels to Aristotelian dicta (see 26 and 39). Concerning 
Aristotle on anger, see Note X. On the Auctoritates, see Ch. IV.4.9. 
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(83) The same man said that sleep was common to soul and body. The 
reason for it is that the moisture from the thorax is drawn as a vapour from 
the stored-up nourishment into the regions about the head. 

Again Studemund's brief collection offers us a selection that may derive from 
some Greek paraphrase of an Aristotelian work similar to the Latin Auctoritates 
Aristotelis (cf. 82). On the other hand, it may simply derive from the Placita 
tradition; cf. on 73-75. Concerning Aristotle's theories on sleep, see J. Wiesner 
"The Unity of the De Somno and the Physiological Explanation of Sleep in 
Aristotle" in Lloyd-Owen pp. 241-280, especially pp. 252 sqq. where he deals 
with this theory of the nutritive exhalations and the understanding of it among 
the Byzantine commentators and modern scholars. On the Auctoritates, see Ch. 
IV.4.9. 

åvaðvutaðév: The first recorded instances of the verb ávoGujiGo9o: are in 
Aristotle. Cf. Düring 1966 p. 386 where he suggests that the word áva&uutacug 
may have been an Aristotelian coinage. 


(84) When Aristotle asked what he would assign to him should he become 
lord of the realm, he (Alexander) said "I shall offer nothing else but 
whatever suitable thing the occasion will demand." 

This anecdote seems to occur only here. The text of the ms. according to 
Bertini Malgarini seems to be corrupt: I have tried to make what sense I can of 
it. The result is not very satisfactory, but it does make some degree of sense and 
is more or less grammatically correct. On Aristotle and Alexander, see 
commentary on 59 and 67. 

@) Los sinev: Except for nos. 157-165, sayings 87-185 in Bertini Malgarini 
all begin with the standardised formula dAAog eizev (é poezn8e(c, 
overdiCopevos, isd, etc.). It should perhaps be deleted here, but I think that it 
is better to leave it and interpret the GAXog as referring to Alexander. 

&popévov: LSJ note that £pouo is usually followed by indirect discourse. 

l'AAg&ávópó và faci] ... abt: One or the other of these has to go. My 
feeling is that "Alexander the King" was a gloss added to explain who the other 
person apart from Aristotle was in a saying beginning with &AXoc and that it 
was put in the dative (if Bertini Malgarini's reading is correct) by mistake owing 
to the influence of the subsequent pronoun. If we leave it in the text, it should 
be put in the accusative as the direct object of Épopat. Even then there would 
be the problem of explaining why Alexander "the king" is asked what he will 
do when he becomes king. 

npoxetpicorco: Bertini Malgarini has npoyerphoorto which I take to be an 
erroneous form of the verb npoyetpiCopuar (xpoxeiptGo), a verb that has the 
Attic future in classical Greek. Here, it looks as though the scribe was 
attempting a future middle optative form in indirect discourse (assuming that he 
thinks the verb forms its future with -iow and that ú is a simple error for í), 
which would, technically speaking, require a corresponding optative in the 
protasis (yévouto). 

nap£&o: Bertini Malgarini has xapéGot which, since it makes no sense, I 
have emended to the form best suited to the context. 

Ó karpòs: For a study of the concept of xoipóc, see Trédé. 
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(85) For, satiety, as the proverb says, begets hybris, and in the same way a 
lack of education combined with authority begets folly. 

The chief interest of 85 lies in its being a brief excerpt from the fragment of 
Aristotle's Protrepticus reprinted in App. HI. This fragment forms part of the 
gnomological tradition for Aristotle and has come down to us through Stob and 
the Maximus florilegia (see App. HD. Although 85 comes from a late source 
and merely excerpts a text found in earlier medieval gnomologies, it does offer 
us an Aristotelian maxim whose original source is one of Aristotle's lost works. 
This enhances the interest of other such maxims found in the tradition whose 
original sources remain unknown. For more information on the Protrepticus, see 
Note VI. 

Tixter yap, orep onov ñ xapouta, kópoc pév ŠBptv: The proverb 

alluded to is one of the most familiar in Greek and is cited as early as Theognis 
and Solon (e.g. see Thgn. 153, Solon 5.9). On Aristotle's discussion of “Bpi, see 
Fisher pp. 7-35, especially p. 21 where he discusses this text in particular and 
writes: "Koros, in this context, is clearly the possession of too much wealth, and 
hybris, like the folly of fools with power, is probably primarily intended to bring 
to mind the dangerous and unjust acts of those who abuse their power and 
wealth to exploit others, rather than extreme self-indulgence in the pleasures of 
the flesh." 
&noió£ocia ó£ pet! £Eoveiac: The Protrepticus, written in particular for 
King Themison (cf. Tel. rel., Hense 1909 p. 46,8 = Stob 4.32.21), was generally 
directed towards upper-class young men who were likely to become the leaders 
of their society and was intended to incline them to the study of philosophy. 
Hence, the appropriateness of the maxim. On Aristotle's condemnation of 
dnasevoia among political leaders, see Bodéüs pp. 112-115. For a similar 
thought, cf. DIE 222: todtév otv &c0Evoüvtt $opriov dvabécGar xot 
&noióe oto åvěpi £&ovoiav. 


(86) Aristotle was asked by an unskilled doctor, "How did you get fo be so 
old?" He answered, "Because I never had you as my doctor." 

The context in the sources for the various versions of this saying does not tell 
us much about how it came to be attributed to Aristotle. It cannot be said to be 
aptly attributed to Aristotle who neither lived to a particularly ripe old age nor 
was one to despise the medical profession (cf. Jaeger 1957). It is best to give 
preference to Pausanias (Iloucavtag ó IAevovoóvaxtoc) on the testimony of 
Plutarch, our earliest source (see app. par.). Besides, of the seven sayings 
attributed to Pausanias in Plutarch, no less than six mention doctors, four of 
which make jokes about the medical profession. See Santaniello pp. 378-379 
(nn. 385-393) for a commentary on these sayings. If the saying had any 
connection to Aristotle, perhaps it was by being included in the Chreiae of 
Aristotle where an anecdote about a Spartan king would have been in place, 
judging by the other characters appearing there. 

On the image of doctors in Greek literature, see Cordes (especially his 
summary pp. 185-192), who concludes that doctors were generally held in high 
esteem but that there was always criticism of quacks. This is reflected in the 
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gnomological tradition, e.g. in Stob 4.38 or VatMax 50, both entitled nepi 
Latpav. 


(87) Diogenes the Cynic philosopher was asked by someone, "What is 
man?" and he said ... Aristotle ... 

Dated to the end of the third century, this papyrus scrap juxtaposes a saying 
of Diogenes and one of Aristotle. There does not seem to be any extant chreiae 
attributing a definition of man to Diogenes, although DL 6.24 (= Giannantoni V 
B 375) offers ovvetaratov eivor tv Cav vopitetv tov GvOponov and oddév 
patarótepov vopíGew dvOpdnov. Cf. also the anecdote in DL 6.40 in which 
Diogenes ridicules Plato's definition of man. Of course, we do not even know if 
Diogenes’ answer to the question in 87 contained a definition of man or not: it is 
just an assumption based on what little we can read here. The Aristotle saying 
might also be a response to the same question, but, then again, it might be 
something completely different: there is no reason to assume on the basis of 
such little evidence that the chreiae were thematically connected. In any case, 
there is no matching string of letters anywhere else in our collection to allow for 
identification, and the papyrus itself is too fragmentary to permit much 
conjecture. 

The one thing 87 can teach us is that the major sources for the present 
collection do not exhaust all the sayings attributed to Aristotle in antiquity. In 
addition, it is interesting to find an Aristotelian chreia following one attributed 
to Diogenes. We find the same order in the Favorinus fragment cited in the 
commentary on 16 above. If, for some inscrutable reason, the sayings of 
Aristotle and Diogenes were often found in close proximity in the gnomologies, 
we have perhaps an explanation for the relatively frequent cases in which the 
same saying is attributed to both; cf. Ch. IV.4.4. For a discussion of this papyrus 
fragment, see Gallo pp. 349-354, 453. Regarding the content of the two 
chreiae, Gallo has little to add to the comments of the fragment's first editor P. 
Collart who also compares the Diogenes saying with DL 6.24 (see "Les Papyrus 
Th. Reinach, Tome 2", Bulletin de l'Institut francais d'Archéologie Orientale 
39, Cairo 1920, pp. 25-26). 


Apophthegms and Maxims from Sacro-Profane Anthologies 


(88) The praying man must be prudent, lest he pray unawares for some evil 
to himself. 

In the gnomological tradition this saying makes its first appearance here in 
CP. The implicit attribution to Isocrates in AM is the result of a confusion in the 
lemmata: 88 is found in the other Maximus-related collections placed close to 
DIE 16. In the thematic anthologies, 88 occurs, of course, in the chapter entitled 
nepl npooevyfic. The other pagan sayings in VatMax 14 and MA 3 include DIE 
16, Epicur. fr. 388, Dio Chrys. fr. 10 and three which recall sayings found in the 
GV-related tradition (GV 80, 148, 323). Although Stob had no chapter dealing 
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specifically with prayer, it is possible that our saying might have occurred in 
Stob's no longer extant chapter on piety (2.11). 

The gist of the saying can be found in many other places. For example, the 
ps.-Platonic dialogue Alcibiades II is very much concerned with the theme of 
praying for goods which really are goods and the dangers of praying unawares 
for evils (cf. obxobv doke? cot 10AXfg npopnOetac ye xpoc8eic8a, Snag ui 
Afjoeta tic abtòv £Oxópevoc ueyáAa kaká, Soxdv ë' aya, Alc. II 138B). See 
Schmidt pp. 15-16 on this dialogue. Consider also such similar sentiments as the 
following sayings of Pythagoras taken from, respectively, Diodor. Sic. 10.9.7 
and DL 8.9: öt ó aùtòç dnepaiveto totç Beols ebyeobar Selv tà dyad tod¢ 
$poviuovg onép t&v dopdvav’ tods yap ácuvérovc Gyvoetv ti noté Éouv TA 
Bio Kate dAńhOerav dyoOóv, and, odk éG edyeoOar Onëp adtdv SiG tò uù 
gl6£vov zÓ cupóépov. 

88 can be fruitfully compared with authentic Aristotelian ideas. Our saying 
requires the praying man to be prudent, ópóvutoc, a key term in Aristotelian 
ethics. In EN 1140a 25-28, Aristotle defines the prudent man in the following 
terms: Soket 87] ópovipou eivar tò 60vao9o1 xaAGc Povretoacbar nepi cà 
abt &ya8d xoi ovudépovea, ob Kata pépoc, otov noia mpdc byieLav, npóc 
ioxúv, GAAG nota npóg tò £0 Giv ó) oc. In other words, prudence or $póvnoic 
involves for Aristotle the correct discernment of what is truly good or bad for 
man. According to our saying, prudence is needed in prayer because a man 
might pray for some seemingly good thing that is actually bad for him. It is 
interesting to compare this with EN 1129b 4-6: oi 8' dvOpano1 «aca (sc. nept 
doa evtvyia kat drvyia) eÚxovtot xot Sudkovaetv’ Sei Š' oŭ, HAA’ edyeoBar 
p&v tà MAGS dyaðà xoi orbtoic åyaðà civar, aipeiabar SÈ tà avtog åyaðá. 
We might also recall that, according to DL 5.22, Aristotle composed a treatise on 
prayer in a single book, although it is highly unlikely that 88 derives from it. On 
the sole fragment belonging to Aristotle's ITepi gúxñç (= Simplicius In de caelo, 
p. 485.19 sqq. = fr. 67.1 Gigon), see Laurenti pp. 693-740, J. Pépin in Schuhl 
pp. 45-77, Pépin 1968 pp. 47-77 and Rist 1985 pp. 110-113. (Rist argues that it 
never existed and that the title represents a mistake for a work entitled Tept 
edtuxiac, which would have served as the basis for the Latin De bona fortuna). 
Although we are dealing with fairly common Greek opinions, nevertheless, there 
is at least a certain aptness in attributing it to Aristotle: it exhorts us to be 
prudent in prayer because of the risk of self-deception, i.e. of not praying for 
goods which really are goods in an unqualified sense. 

On the key-concept of ppévnotg in Aristotle's ethical thought, see Aubenque 
1963, Bodéiis pp. 27-36, Pépin 1968 and D.S. Hutchinson in Barnes pp. 205- 
208; cf. also on 105. For more on Greek philosophers’ attitudes toward prayer, 
see Laurenti pp. 696-701; des Places (on Aristotle pp. 256-258); Schmidt (on 
Aristotle pp. 17-18). Des Places offers a brief summary of attitudes towards and 
examples of prayer among Greek philosophers from Socrates all the way to the 
neo-Platonists. On Aristotle's personal piety, see e.g. Chroust 1973 vol. 1 pp. 
221-231; on personal religion among Aristotle and the Peripatetic philosophers, 
see also Nilsson vol. 2 pp. 241-242 where he makes the conventional 
observation that, in the history of religion, Aristotle plays but a small role. See 
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also commentary on 104. For other sayings touching on religion or on God or 
the gods, see 56, 68, 80, 104, 114 and 117.ii. 


(89) It befits the son rather than the servant to be the father's slave, for the 
one is a slave of his father by nature, the other by convention. 

Like most of the other gnomic sayings in CP, 89 is found only in the CP- 
related collections and has no close parallel elsewhere. In the thematic 
anthologies, it occurs in the chapter on honouring one's parents. It does not 
make an appearance in Stob's chapter entitled “Ott xpi tods yoveig tis 
KaOnKovons zuiñç katagioñola napa Tav téKvev (Stob 4.25). 

There is not much to be said for the aptness of its attribution to Aristotle. 
Apart from the doubts attaching to all the Aristotelian maxims in CP, the saying 
itself tenders the notion that slavery is a matter of convention, an idea in flat 
contradiction to Aristotle's views on the subject (cf. Westermann p. 1). Aristotle 
defended the theory of natural slavery, although the idea that slavery was a 
matter of convention — indispensable but nonetheless conventional — held the 
field from Hellenistic times onward. The first thinker to maintain this line was the 
rhetor Alcidamas, as we learn from a scholion on Aristotle's Rhet. 1373b 18: 
&AevOÉpouc áófike návtac cóc; odSéva 8o0Aov ñ $Óouç nexotmkev. On the 
conventionalist and naturalist theories of slavery, see Schlaifer pp. 120-129. For 
à summary of Aristotle's justification of the natural basis for slavery in Pol. 
1252a 26sqq., see Schlaifer pp. 120-127 and C.C.W. Taylor in Barnes pp. 254- 
257. 

Another point to be considered is the saying's rather stark equation of sons 
and slaves, something which seems more reminiscent of Roman patria potestas 
than of the typical Greek attitude. In Athens as opposed to Rome, legally 
speaking, a child was more under the tutelage than the power of the father, 
although the Athenian father still had considerable legal power over him and 
the difference in legal conception may not have mattered much in practice; cf. 
Harrison pp. 70-81, Strauss pp. 62-66. However, the idea that the child, until he 
could enter society in his own right, somehow resembled slaves in being 
completely under the control of his father, was widespread in both classical 
Greece and later on (cf. Garland 1990 pp. 157-158 and 160-162). I would note 
in passing that in Gal. 4:1 Paul testifies to the sentiment that the under-aged heir 
is no different from a slave: Aéyo 8é, é¢' ócov ypóvov ó xAnpovónoc vúmuóc 
£cttv, obdév Stagéper SodAov, KUpioc náveov div. 

fj tov oikétny: Here, oixérys, the word for the domestic servant who lived 
in the master's residence, is taken as meaning the same as 500A0c, the general 
and unambiguous term for slave. On the difference of meaning between the two 
terms, see Westermann pp. 5 and 12. Rose would supply a wGAAov here, but that 
is unnecessary: cf. Kühner-Gerth vol. II p. 303 8540 n. 2b (fj without p@AAov 
after &ikatóv écot, XucvceAeiv and the like). E.g. see 51 above. 

$0c£2t ... vop@: A typical contrast between nature and convention. Here 
vóp.oc denotes outward appearances and not the real situation; on the use of 
vópoc as the opposite of "truth", see Heinimann pp. 85-89. On the $cic-vópog 
controversy in classical Greece, see Heinimann, esp. pp. 147-162. 
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(90) The greatest honour lies not in holding offices but in being [thought] 
worthy of them. 

This saying, again occurring only in the CP-related tradition, is placed by 
Plezia among the fragments vix recte attributed to the letters of Aristotle. In the 
sacro-profane anthologies (e.g. VatMax 46, MA 37), it occurs in the chapter "on 
glory" (nepi 8ó€nç) which consists of a somewhat curious mix of Christian 
passages about contempt for worldly glory and sayings belonging to the pagan 
culture with its ideals of seeking honour and glory among men. 

A recurrent theme in the gnomologies is the idea that one should not seek to 
obtain honours but the qualities leading to honours (cf. 49). Or, as Heraclitus is 
reputed to have said, the shortest road to glory is to become good (cf. GV 315 = 
VatMax 46.21; D-K 22 B 135). Aristotle's well-known argument in EN 1095b 
23-30 shows that in seeking to be honoured men are acknowledging that virtue 
is the higher end, inasmuch as they wish to be honoured for their virtues. 
Aristotle also discusses at some length the pursuit of honours in his account of 
the high-minded man who is described as especially concerned with honours 
(EN 1123a 34-1125a 35). 

tipaic: In the plural, tuuń often means concrete honours and appointments 
(cf. Arist. Pol. 1281a 31 «ui&c yàp Aéyopev eivat tac apxdc), which seems to be 
the most fitting translation in the present sentence. 

tò &Evov abvÓv siva vopifes@ar: The Maximus-related florilegia all 
have żavtóv for odtdv. This reading makes little sense, unless we alter their 
vopitecbar to vouiCev which gives an unsatisfactory result ("deeming oneself 
to be worthy"). I would delete vopigeo@a1 and read, "the greatest honour is not 
in holding offices, but in being worthy of them", even if it is difficult to explain 
why vopiCecOar would have been added to an already complete phrase. The 
Latin parallel (see app. par.) supports my emendation. If we keep vouiGeo00nt, 
the meaning becomes that the greatest honour or privilege does not consist in 
the mere trappings of high office and reputation, yet it is found in the opinions 
of other people, in being deemed worthy of office. 


(91) Choose to live so as not to be despised by your superiors nor feared by 
your inferiors. 

The name of Aristotle has fallen off from this saying in the sacro-profane 
florilegia where it appears to be attributed to Plutarch. It is found in the 
chapter on virtue and vice (nepi Gpetiic kai xaxtac) in these anthologies. Like 
several other sayings of Aristotle (see 92, 93, 99 and 102; cf. also 69), it turns up 
in Latin guise among the Monita attributed to Seneca, on which see Ch. IV.4.9. 

Like 90, the saying itself is the kind of general exhortation one would direct 
to young men with prospects of rising to some position of authority within 
society. There is little to be said about its attribution to Aristotle other than that 
it does not contradict any of his opinions and could have been said by him (e.g. 
see EN 1124b 17-23). 
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(92) He who does not know how to keep quiet, does not know how to 
discourse. 

This saying, found in the chapter on silence and secrets (cf. VatMax 20 xepi 
clans Kal Gnopprtav, MA 25 nepi orarie Kai jovyias kal z<o6 QuA&TTELV 
pvotýprov) in the sacro-profane florilegia, has its Latin counterpart, like the 
preceding saying, among the Senecae Monita as well as the sayings in the 
Auctoritates Aristotelis going under the heading Seneca De vita et moribus. 
These latter actually derive from the Liber De moribus composed in the sixth 
century by Martinus Braga; cf. Hamesse Auct. Arist. p. 22 n. 21: La philosophie 
qui y est exposée est si proche de celle du philosophe latin, que cette oeuvre 
lui a été faussement attribuée. Cf. É. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
... (1955) p. 606. For other Latin parallels, cf. Otto p. 339. A more distant Greek 
parallel to 92 is found in Aulus Gellius 1.15.15: Epicharmium quoque illud non 
inscite se habet ob Aéyevv vóy' šool Gewóc, GAAG cvyüv adbvatoc, ex quo hoc 
profecto sumptum est qui cum loqui non posset, tacere non potuit. (Epicharm. 
fr. 272 Kaibel). Again, there is little to remark on the attribution to Aristotle; one 
might compare it to 48 above. On the cherished theme of silence in the 
gnomological tradition, see Note IX. On Latin parallels to the sayings of 
Aristotle, see Ch. IV.4.9. 


(93) He who prevails over his passions is manlier than he who prevails over 
his enemies, for it is a most difficult thing to conquer oneself. 

Unlike most of the Aristotelian maxims in this section of CP, this saying, 
which the Maximus florilegia place in the chapter nepi óvëpetoç koi Loxúoç, 
has a close parallel attributed to another Greek author in an earlier source 
(Democritus in Stob, see app. par.). Our saying is longer than the one ascribed 
to Democritus, since it gives the reason for the affirmation, something we also 
find in the Monita (see app. par.). On Latin parallels to the sayings of Aristotle, 
see Ch. IV.4.9. 

Although 93 expresses a sentiment common in Antiquity (cf. Agesilaus' 
saying Guetvov yàp éautd gvAddetew tv ÉAevOeptav tod Etépwv ponpelo0o, 
Plu. Apoph. Lac. 209E, cf. Plu. Vit. Ages. 11.9 602A, Xen. Ages. 5.4-5), it is, 
strictly speaking, un-Aristotelian in the sense that, for Aristotle, being 
courageous (Gvópeioc) had to do with facing fear and enduring pains (cf. EN 
1115a 6-1117b 22), while the virtue of co$pooóvn had to do with pleasures and 
that of £y«páxeia with controlling the baser appetites. For Aristotle on courage, 
see Pears; cf. also Note I. 

Hot oksi: These words make our saying more personal, perhaps more 
appropriate to the style of a letter or dialogue, than the Democritus saying or the 
Latin parallel. 

kal yap xaAXenóvaxóv stiv Eavtdv viko: It is noteworthy that the 
Latin phrase in Seneca's Monita translates this exactly: difficillimum enim opus 
est se vincare. Woelfflin numbers this part of the saying separately (= 65a) and 
would bracket the enim, but the Greek bears it out. The phrase tò éavtòv 
vikoca has, of course, a wealth of parallels in both Greek and Latin literature. 
E.g. see Pl. Grg. 491D, Lgg. 626E; Cic. Ep. 15.4.15 (qui suas cupiditates quam 
qui hostium copias vincerent); Sen. Ep. 113.30. 
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(93.i) Not only is he courageous who conquers his enemies, but also he who 
prevails over pleasures. But, o the wretchedness of man! For many who 
have often overcome their enemies or others, have themselves become 
slaves to women. One must therefore with all one's might avoid the looks of 
a woman. 

In the brief chapter entitled nepi åvõpeíaç Kai ioxooc in AM, this passage 
follows 93. As far as AM's attribution to Aristotle goes, it is merely implicit. In 
AM both 93 and 93.i are preceded by three attributed to Basil the Great, one of 
which belongs to Isocrates in the corresponding chapter in VatMax and which 
in fact comes from Isoc. Ad Dem. 6. Now, this Isocrates saying is also found 
immediately preceding the parallel to 93.i in FA, thus suggesting some form of 
relationship between AM and FA. (It should be recalled that the first book of 
AM is found in the same ms. as FA). 

I have not been able to locate any exact source for the second part of 93.3. It 
may have just been tacked on by the compiler as a rhetorical elaboration of 93, 
although it is to be noted that its opening words resemble not so much 93 itself 
but, rather, the Democritus saying from Stob 3.17.39 (see app. par. for 93). 
Moreover, in Stob 3.7.25, the same saying of Democritus appears but with the 
following words added on: évioi 6& moAiev uév SeondCovor, yovarti 8& 
Sovkedovotv (= Democ. fr. D-K 68 B 214), which gives us a fairly good parallel 
to 93.i, Our saying is perhaps merely a rewritten version of this Democritus 
saying. A similar sentiment is found in a well-known anecdote of Alexander 
(Stob 3.5.41 = GPI 315 = GV 94): 'AXéEav6poc npotpenouévav zuv@v abtdv 
ieiv tac Aapetov Svyarépas xoi thv yovaika Siadépovoay kéier 'aioypóv' 
&on ‘todo @v8poç vikricavias Oxo yovarkdv tobar. 

x@v ñëovóv: On self-control with regard to pleasures, see Note I and on 93 
above. 

yovaéiv £506, e00av: Here, yovartiv is equivalent to nSovaic, as shown 
by the opening words. Being a slave to pleasure or to the object (person or 
thing) of desire is, of course, a very common image (cf. Xen. Mem. 1.3.11, 1.6.8, 
Cyr. 5.1.12; Pl. Phdr. 238E, Lgg. 635D, among many other instances). On the 
dangers of beautiful women, see on 62. 

Swerc: The word dyrc is being used to denote eyes in the sense of "looks", 
"glances" (as in "making eyes at someone"). Cf. 13 and 46 where it simply 
means eyes. 


(93.ii) Nature has marked out many men as courageous, but experience and 
training have made them more courageous still. 

See on 93 and 93.i. I have found no exact parallels for this saying and, as in 
the case of 93.i, cannot offer any explanation for the Aristotelian attribution. 
The idea that natural courage can be strengthened by habituation is, of course, a 
commonplace of ancient and modern morality. It is an idea central to Aristotle's 
ethical thought (cf. EN 1103b 2, 1103b 16-17, 1104b 1-2, 1144b 5-14). On 
courage, see Note I and on 93. 

neipa: See on 4. 
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(94) To be wicked and unashamed is the height of wickedness. 
. Another saying found only in this tradition. The Maximus florilegia place it 
in the chapter on “contradiction, audacity and contention" (mepi åvnioyiag 
Kai Bpacútntoç Kal Epid0c). The condemnation of the lack of shame over evil 
deeds is frequent in literature; e.g. see Pl. Apol. 17B; Plu. fr. 31 (= Pl. sent. no. 
59b). Perhaps the Aristotelian attribution of 94 was inspired by Arist. EN 1128b 
31-32 (ñ dvoroyvvtia ... tò wh aideicbar «à aloxypd npdtterv), but I do not 
think it likely, even if saying 98 below may have a genuine Aristotelian basis. 

Aristotle would no doubt have agreed with the sentiment of 94. For Aristotle, 
shame is only a relative virtue: it is a feeling, rather than a virtue, which good 
men experience after having done something bad. That is why good men, 
inasmuch as they are good, are not often ashamed of what they have done. The 
shamelessly wicked would then be worse than those who perform wicked 
actions but still are ashamed of them (cf. EN 1128b 10-35). On Aristotle's 
treatment of shame, see also on 78. On the development of the concept of 
shame in Greek philosophy and literature, see Erffa. 

aioxbvecbar: On the interchangeable usage of aicyóvn and otoxóvecOat 
with aiddic and ai6eio0o1, see on 78. 


(95) The future will go well for you, if you dispose well of the present. 

In the sacro-profane anthologies, this saying is found after 91 above. The 
attribution to Isocrates in AM is the result of that florilegium's characteristic 
confusion of lemmata (e.g. after this saying we find a citation from Isoc. Ad 
Nicoclem 36 attributed to Demonax = VatMax 1.45). I have not found any very 
close parallels for 95, but it is not a very remarkable saying. It resembles the well 
known Latin maxim age quod ages and the oft cited sapientis est ordinare of 
the medieval scholastics. 

10 napodv eb vt8(ic: We find the phrase tò napòv 6o9ox in, among others, 
Th. 1.25.1 and tò napóv eð nowiv in Pl. Grg. 499C. See Hadot pp. 19 sqq. on 
the importance of concentration on the present moment in philosophical and 
especially Stoic ethics. 


(96) Do not consider correction to be worth less than praise. 

This occurs in the chapter on correction (xepi vov8eciac) in the sacro- 
profane florilegia, a chapter which has no parallel in Stob. In MA it is entitled 
nepi vovOeciac xoi 515oxfic, underlining the nature of teaching as a form of 
exhortation. Apart from our saying, other selections include excerpts from Plu. 
De recta rat. aud. 56A and Quomodo adul. ab amic. internosc. 73C-74D 
which deal with free-spoken correction between friends and colleagues, 
drawing on the familiar image of the doctor issuing painful but necessary 
treatment to his patients. As to the Aristotelian attribution, all one can say is that 
it is no doubt apt: Aristotle would have regarded acceptance of a proper 
correction as being a mark of reasonableness (cf. EN 1102b 33 sqq.). See 
Gerhard pp. 35-39 on the popular philosophical theme of exhorting and 
reproving (£Aéyxev, vov8exeiv, oobpovíteuv, Šmurungtv, AotSopeiv) where he 
connects it especially with Socratic and particularly Cynic philosophy. On the 
role of the frank counsellor and philosopher in the instruction of the young 
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during the Hellenistic period, cf. C.E. Glad, "Frank Speech, Flattery and 
Friendship in Philodemus", in Fitzgerald pp. 21-59 (especially pp. 30-44). 


(97) Poverty stands in need of many things, greed in need of everything. 

The chapter on wealth, poverty and greed (nepi nAodtov xoi neviac Koi 
$uAapyvptac) is one of the longer ones in the Maximus tradition (109 selections 
in VatMax 12). Apart from Semenov where an omitted Jemma confuses matters, 
all our sources follow CP in attributing 97 to Aristotle. The saying was popular 
in its various Latin forms (see app. par.). One might also compare the expression 
neque enim umquam expletur nec satiatur cupiditatis sitis in Cic. Parad. stoic. 
1.6 or semper avarus eget in Hor. Ep. 1.2.56 (ed. Wickham) as well as, among 
others, Sen. Ep. 108.9, Sen. Rhet. Controv. 7.3 (18).8. See Ch. IV.4.9 on the 
Latin parallels to Aristotle's sayings. 

There is nothing inappropriate in attributing the sentiment of 97 to Aristotle 
inasmuch as it is not specifically intended in praise of poverty — which would 
probably be un-Aristotelian — but in ridicule of insatiate greed. Aristotle more 
than once contrasts the unlimited desire for material goods with the desire for 
"true wealth" corresponding to the limited needs of the household, e.g. Pol. 
1256b 31-1257a 1, 1257b 23-30, 1323a 26-1324a 3. 

The ten sayings following 97 in PGMax belong properly to Democritus as all 
the other sacro-profane florilegia attest. They are included here simply because 
they have mistakenly fallen under Aristotle's name in that collection. They will 
receive short shrift in the commentary since, like several other sayings in this 
collection, they only belong to the gnomological tradition for Aristotle due to 
the omission of a lemma in a single source. Like 97, all of them deal with 
attitudes towards wealth and poverty, cautioning against the one and extolling 
the other. On the themes of wealth and poverty, see Note IV. 


(97.1) You should never call a man blessed because of wealth or fame, for 
all such goods are untrustworthy. 

See on 97. 

Tavta yap tà toLadta vÓv Gyabdv Erattovi nioter S€5eta1: A 
peculiar phrase, which receives the equally curious Latin translation in PGMax: 
eiusmodi enim omni minora sunt quam ut bona credantur. The verb éo is 
problematic and it is unclear what exactly is meant. I have interpreted "bound to 
too small a faith" as being equivalent to "undeserving of credence, 
untrustworthy". (I suppose that the comparative here is meant to denote excess 
— "too little" — and I take «àv GyaOdv as a partitive genitive). In other words, 
wealth and fame are ephemeral goods you cannot put your faith in. It might be 
better if we replaced 5é5eta1 with Sé5o7a1, obtaining the sense "all such goods 
are (have been) given with less faith", but both PGMax and all the other sources 
have dé5eta1 (MA: 8é8gvrou ). 


(97.ii) It is not the wealthy man who is blessed but he who does not crave 
wealth. 

See on 97. 97.ii echoes the same theme — a constant in the gnomological 
tradition — that contentment is tied to the curbing of one's desires for material 
goods. The same idea is expressed in 97 iii-vi. 
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(97.iii) The greatest of riches is to know that riches are superfluous, 
See on 97 and 97.ii. 


(97.iv) If you do not long for many possessions, a little will seem like a lot. 
For, a small appetite will put poverty on a par with wealth. 

See on 97 and 97.ii. 

icoc8zví rAoótov: The adjective icoc8évnc would most naturally take a 
dative, as it does in Stob 4.33.24-24 (Democ. D-K 68 B284): cpixpd yàp 
Spegic nevinv icocGevéa nAoóv» noiger. However, all our sources have 
TAODTOV. 


(97.v) Natural wealth is fulfilled when you have bread and water and 
simple covering for the body. Superfluous wealth fills the heart of man with 
a limitless agony of desire. 

See on 97 and 97.ii. For the Latin parallel in Flor. Mor. Oxon. (see app. par.), 
cf. also Sen. Ep. 254. 

Ó xaté& $óciv nioðtoç: Although different schools of philosophy took 
different views of "natural goods", tà xatd $c, living according to nature (ó 
katé búouv fioc) was an important ideal among all of them in general, most 
notably the Cynics and Stoics (see Rist 1969 pp. 6-10, 62-63, 68-70; Striker pp. 
221-280). On Aristotle's and the Peripatetic view of natural goods and living 
according to nature, see Dirlmeier 1937. Cf. Note IV. 


(97.vi) The same man was asked how one might become wealthy, and he 
said, "By being poor in your desires." 

See on 97 and 97.ii. 

1c Gv tug yévntor: The potential optative yévouzo found in other sources 
(e.g. FM and FL) is represented in PGMax by the subjunctive. 


(97.vii) With respect to natural things, we are all well-off, but, with respect 
to the things that depend on us, we are all paupers. 

See on 97. 

£ni +Ñ $óozv: See on 97.v. It would be typically Stoic to contrast what 
depends on our own volition with what depends on external circumstances (cf. 
Epict. Ench. 1). 


(97.viii) He who is content with natural riches is far richer than he who 
possesses many things and wants more. For, nothing is lacking to the 
former, while the latter lacks much more than what he possesses. 

See on 97 and 97.ii 

Kate bÓGuv: See on 97.v. 


(97.ix) The over-accumulation of money for the sake of the children is a 
pretext for greed and reveals one's own character. 

See on 97. 

ouLapyvpiac: On this term, cf. on 121 below. 
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(97.x) The poor escape great evils: treachery, envy and hatred, which the 
wealthy live with every day. 

See on 97. On the theme of this saying, cf. Milobenski p. 6. 

$06vov: On envy, see on 103 below. 


(98) Money should be made for the sake of friends rather than friends for 
the sake of money. 

This saying is found in the chapter on friendship in the anthologies. While 
there are rival authors (see app. par.), it has evident ties to passages in authentic 
works of Aristotle: see Top. 118b 4-9 (Ev. o0 ñ 9zepBoXñ «fig oneppoAfic 
oipevanépo, koi abtd aipetórtepov' otov quita ypnuátov ... Kal ob uGAXov dv 
Edort0 adtd¢ adt@ ai«toc eivor Ñ o$ Éxepov, olov voc d(Aovc z@v ypnuátov), 
cf. Rhet. 1364b 1-2. It seems rather surprising to find genuine Aristotelian 
parallels for one of the maxims in CP, but tbere they are, whether the result of 
coincidence or informed choice. Apart from these parallels, it is a very 
Aristotelian notion that one should make use of wealth for the sake of virtue 
and the benefit of others, cf. EN 1119b 11-1120 b31, 1122a 34-1123a 20. A 
similar saying is also attributed to him in the Arabic tradition (see App. IV.15). 

Although a seemingly banal saying in itself, 98 is in fact related to the 
discussion about the use of friendship among Sophists and Socratic 
philosophers. According DL 2.91, for example, Aristippus and the Cyrenaics 
held that the reason for having a friend is one's own advantage (xóv $íAov «fic 
Xpeiac évexa). This viewpoint was attacked by Plato in the Crito in terms 
reminiscent of our saying (cf. 44C, kxaícot tig dv oloxiov ein tabtns dea ñ 
Soxetv yphuata nepi nAeiovoc nowioða ñ $UAovc;). Cf. also Xen. Mem. 2.4.1, 
Qç nóávvov xcquácov KpdtLOTOV ein ġo cadis Kal dyaðóc. The subject had 
become so commonplace that Aristotle rehearsed the argument in the Topica as 
we saw above. See Dirlmeier 1931 pp. 43-49 who gives an overview of the 
discussion among fifth and fourth century philosophers concerning the use and 
advantage of friendship. Gerhard pp. 45-46 also deals with the theme of the 
love of money as destructive of the mutual trust of friendship. On the theme of 
friendship, see Note VIII. 


(99) He whom many fear fears many. 

This saying, found in Maximus' chapter entitled nepi dpyiis koi &Eovoiac, 
has several parallels attributed to other authors in the Greek gnomological 
tradition and is yet another of the Aristotelian dicta in CP that appears early on 
in the Latin tradition, as shown in the app. par. On these Latin parallels, cf. Ch. 
IV.4.9. To the parallels in Latin, one could add Sen. De ira 2.11.3 and Tac. Hist. 
1.81.1 ed. Heraeus (cum timeret Otho, timebatur). The latter should be 
compared with Plu. Vit. Othon. 3.5 1067E: ooBotpevog yap dnép z@v ávópáv 
qç ñv $oflepóc &xetvotg. 

The saying is a compact warning against the unjust use of authority which 
creates fear in subordinates and thus leads to rebellion. As such, it is aptly 
attributed to Aristotle (cf. Rhet. 1382a 35 where he speaks of &8ucto, 8úvagutv 
ÉXovoo as being a source of fear, and Pol. 1311b 36-40, on fear as a cause of 
rebellions). 
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(100) Not far from the faultless man stands he who fairly admits his faults. 

Tepi duaptiac kat sEayopetoems is the title of the chapter in Maximus in 
which the compiler placed this maxim from CP. Whereas the Judaeo-Christian 
sayings in this relatively brief chapter emphasise the evil of sin and the need to 
repent and do penance, the pagan sayings are more of a mixed bag. Some of 
them dwell on the impossibility of covering up one's faults with words or time 
while others are general warnings against vice. 100, however, fits well in with 
the title of the chapter: it is best to be without sin, but next best to acknowledge 
and correct one's faults. 

Similar thoughts are expressed in Publ. Syr. p. 66 P40 (peccatum extenuat, 
qui celeriter corrigit), Men. Sent. 183 (Sic €&apaptetv tabtov ook Gvëpóç 
co$o0) as well as in Plu. Vit. Fab. 13.2 181D (tò pév Guaptetv unõèv év 
npáyuaor ueyáAotg peiCov ñ Kat’ GvOpandv éort, tò §' Guaptévta xprioacOot 
Tis ntaiouaor Sdcypaor npds tò Àouróv Gvëópóç dya800 Kai vobv éxovtoc). 
Philo's treatise Tepi petavotac (= De virtutibus 175-186) contains other 
parallels (e.g. 16 u&v yap unõèv ovvdAas åuaptetv {rov Geod táya 8ë xoi 
Belov dvipdc, tò č Guaptévta petaPadretv npóc dvunaitiov goañv ppovipov 
Kal tò cónóepov eig drav ook Gyvorjoavtos, De virt. 177; cf. Sext. no. 283, 
Gprotov èv tò ji] Guaptetv, dpaptávovta 8& yivdoxKetv Quguvov ñ àyvoeiv). I 
have found nothing closely resembling the sentiment in Aristotle's works, but 
the saying is not inappropriately attributed to him; cf. EN 1150a 22, where the 
man who never repents (6 épetapéAntoc) is said to be incurably bad (dviatoc). 
I would note that a somewhat similar idea occurs in a (fictive) letter of Aristotle 
to Theophrastus (Plezia E6 p. 33): 616 ont Seiv tiv &voiptav puáAota: u&v ui 
dóikeiv - o06& yàp edroyov Éyex thy npóQaotv -, ei 6& ph ye, dcovoiac tobt0 
npá&acav, G&vtov 6wxA0Eo901 thy ExOpav. tò èv yàp ph adixeiv tows onép 
Gv8pandv ot, tò 8& nAavnOÉvra Stacdoacba Exweper «v xoAÓv kal 
ood5pa toto £o0ta800c Stavoiac (6uóv ŠoTuv. 


(101) It is best to go from life as from a drinking-party, neither thirsty nor 
inebriated. 

This interesting saying is placed in Maximus' chapter IIepi 0avácov. Its 
comparison of life with a symposion is also found in words attributed to Bion in 
Teles' IIept oróvapkeiac, which are quoted in full in the commentary on 10 
above. The fact that the passage in Teles contains in addition a good parallel to 
10 from the Chreiae of Aristotle makes it doubly interesting. (Both 10 and the 
present saying have to do with making one's exit from this earthly life). If it 
were the only parallel for the comparison, it could be clearcut evidence of a 
close connection between the Chreiae, this saying, Teles and Bion. However, 
Kindstrand 1976 pp. 281-282 notes similar comparisons in Greek and Latin 
literature, the most significant of which for our purposes are Plu. Cons. ad 
Apoll. 120B (npóg tov del ypóvov npoarepoitnoe tod Ovnto0 tov, Kabdxep 
£x tod ovpnocion); Epict. Diss. 2.16.37 (à yàp teot erGetv, Stav BÉN, 
100 cuumootov Kal unkér nailer, £u otos dvidtar yévov), cf. also Ench. 15 
and 46; and Chrysippus SVF III fr. 768 (Éotxe yap, ónow, ó Btoç pakpd 
cuj xooíg, £v d okei evayeiobar T] wuxr]. Kai xap' 6couc <póxzouç Avetar zÓ 
ovupnxóctov, Tapa xocoótouc tpónovc yivovtal kai ebAoyou EEaywyat). See 
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also Cic. Tusc. 5.41.118, quoted below. Given the popularity of the comparison, 
we would perhaps not be justified in attaching too much importance to the fact 
that a parallel to 101 occurs in the passage in Teles containing a parallel to 10: it 
may be a mere coincidence. See Ch. IV.4.2 on Bion, Teles and the sayings of 
Aristotle. 

101 refers to the temperance with which one ought to go through life so that 
one may also leave it that way. We can, accordingly, admit a certain Aristotelian 
flavour to the maxim, since it exhorts us to follow the virtuous mean, neither 
drinking too little nor too much at the celebration of life. (Cf. Top. protr. fr. 
73.41 Gigon: 816 tadmy tv aitiav ott’ dv pe8bav ote mot8tov 008 Gv ic 
TB@v bnopeiverev eivar 51d téX0vg tov Biov). For a brief description of 
Aristotle's doctrine of the virtuous mean, see D.S. Hutchinson in Barnes pp. 217- 
221. On temperance, see Note I. 

Gç £x ovprocion: A man of good character should, according to Isoc. Ad 
Dem. 32, take his leave before becoming intoxicated: &àv Sé noté cot ovpnéoy 
Kaipdc, &&aviotaco mpd ué0nç. A man who attended such a drinking party was 
expected either to drink or to leave when he had had enough; cf. Cic. Tusc. 
5.41.118 (= Epicur, fr. 499): Illa lex quae in Graecorum conviviis obtinetur: 
aut bibat, inquit, aut abeat. For recent studies of the Greek custom of the 
symposion, see the various contributions in Murray, especially W.J. Slater, 
"Sympotic Ethics in the Odyssey", pp. 213-220, and Tecusan (see commentary 
on 41) pp. 238-260, both of which in their own way touch on questions of 
etiquette and drunkenness at banquets. 


(102) A man who in sickness writes his will is in a like case with those who 
Start to get the ship's tackle ready in a sea-storm. 

This follows 101 not only in CP but also in the thematic anthologies as well. 
Given our scant evidence, it is impossible to say where 102 might have been 
taken from; maybe it comes from a fictive letter ascribed to Aristotle (perhaps 
inspired by his will preserved for us in DL 5.11-16). Otherwise there is little we 
can say about either the Aristotelian attribution or its relative aptness. On the 
Latin version in the Senecae Monita, cf. Ch. IV.4.9. 

The saying is pretty much self-explanatory: a man should not wait until he is 
in the grips of disease before making a will. The reasons for this would be both 
good order (cf. 95) and the risk of having one's judgement impaired by sickness, 
which would, moreover, invalidate the document (cf. Harrison p. 152). In the 
eristic culture of Greece, the importance of leaving a last will and testament was 
no doubt for the sake of peace in the family. In the cases of intestate succession, 
there would no doubt have been plentiful opportunities for family strife, given 
the absence of any system of primogeniture in Greek law. On Athenian laws 
governing succession and wills, see Harrison vol. I pp. 122-162. 

$1a0fkac: The meaning of 51067xn as "last will and testament" probably 
goes back to the formula tà żavtoĝ ëta0éo0o Ono Gv £062 (Isai. 2 Menekl. 
13.3 ed. Thalheim, cf. idem , Pyrrh. 68.6, Philokt. 9; Dem. Leoch. 44.67sqq.). On 
the history of this word, see Harrison vol. I pp. 149-150. 

£v xeutóvi 6aAavtio: Literary allusions to life at sea were common among 
the sea-faring Greeks: see Bonner; P. Janni, "Immagini nautiche nello specchio 
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delle letterature antiche" in Bellone-Milanese-Porro vol. H pp. 1449-1465; 
Kindstrand 1976 pp. 275, 295-296. 


veds: Nac being a rare word in late spoken Greek, the scribes responsible _ 


for AM, MA and GnBas opted for the Ionic form vnóc rather than the Attic 
declension of CP. 


(103) Aristotle says "Envy is the antagonist of the fortunate." 

This saying occurs among CP's excerpts from Stob 3 but does not appear 
anywhere in Hense's edition of the latter anthology, even though Stob 3.38 is 
entitled xepi $0óvov. It represents, then, either an interpolation in CP or an 
omission in the mss. of Stob. 

As may be seen in tbe app. par., our saying makes an anonymous appearance 
in DIE — where it is taken from ms. P — under which lemma it reappears in 
Maximus’ chapter nepi edtvxiac koi Svotvyiac. The saying is reminiscent of 
one attributed to Thucydides that is actually taken from Th. 2.45.1: 08óvoç toig 
CGou npòg zÓ ávrinaXov, tò 6& uf] Eunodav dviayoviota ebvoig tetipntat (= 
Stob 3.38.41 — VatMax 54.45). 

103 recaps the common theme that envy is directed at the fortunate. Envy 
was an important topic in ancient philosophy and literature, and rates a chapter 
of its own not only in Stob but in all our sacro-profane sources as well. Like 
other Greek philosophers, Aristotle has a good deal to say on the subject. He 
would probably have approved of calling envy the adversary of the 
prosperous; cf. Top. 109b 35-38, EE 1221a 38-40, EN 1108a 35-1108b 6 and 
Rhet. 1362a 6, 1386b 9-13, where envy is provoked by others' possession of 
external goods such as rank, wealth and power, and especially possessions 
resulting from luck. See also 112, App. II 14a (from the Diatribes) and App. 
IV.12. On Aristotle's treatment of envy in Top., Rhet., EE and EN, see Mills. On 
envy in Greek philosophy in general up to Plutarch, see Milobenski (on 
Aristotle see pp. 59-69). See also Walcot on the importance of the theme of 
controlling envy in Greek political thought. 


(104) It is for God to do as he wills, but for man to be zealous for his duties. 

This saying is found in Maximus' chapter on virtue and vice (nepi dpetiig kai 
xaxiac). It is noteworthy that while it is absent from CP it does appear in at 
least three florilegia of the Maximus family as well as in Arsenius who reflects 
the longer version of Maximus (see Ch. III.9), all of which attribute the saying 
to Aristotle. I have not been able to locate any exact parallels in other 
gnomologies or in literature. 

Ithink we can accept the aptness of the Aristotelian attribution of the saying, 
without that having to imply a genuine Aristotelian origin. The saying makes 
two claims: (1) that God has no constraints placed on his will, and (2) that the 
will of man should be geared to doing his duty. The first is simply a reference to 
the commonplace that God or the gods can do as they wish. (It should be 
observed that sayings alluding to God's omnipotence and omniscience are to be 
found not only in Christian collections, but also in pagan gnomologies, 
especially in Stob where the neo-Platonic influences are highly visible such as 
Stob 1.1, entitled nepi 6700 SiaAafeiv, öt ënttoupyóç tv Óvtov xat Sténer 
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10 ÓXov t tç Mpovoiac). It is clear that Aristotle, who both developed an 
exalted philosophical concept of God as unmoved Mover whose potencies are 
eternally actualised, and who at the same time sought to preserve the traditional 
religious views of the Greeks, would not have objected to the first claim of our 
saying. There has been much written on Aristotle's theological and religious 
views; e.g. see Gerson pp. 82-141 and Norman, on the philosophical arguments; 
on Aristotle's personal religious convictions, see Chroust 1973 vol. I pp. 221- 
231 and Verdenius. Cf. also commentary on 88. For other sayings in some way 
involving God or the gods, see 56, 68, 80, 88, 114 and 117 ii. 

104 is also making a statement about the human will along the lines of 
sayings 42 and 125. A key-word in this brief sentence is zpoOvpeto@an. It is 
not only for man to do his duty, but to be eager to do them. As in 42, it is here a 
question of an active willing in the face of necessary or obligatory actions. This 
emphasis on the desire or the promptness with which we should fulfil our duties 
might seem to give the saying a Stoic flavour. (See Rist 1969 pp. 223-232 on 
the importance of willing right actions in Stoic ethics, especially in Seneca and 
Epictetus). However, we must recall that deliberate choice (xpoqtípgouc), that is, 
choosing and desiring the good, is a determining factor of virtue in Aristotelian 
ethics (see e.g. EN 1111b 5 sqq.). That deliberately and gladly chosen virtuous 
actions define human good is an idea aptly attributed to Aristotle. 

npoO8vpsic8aq LSJ s.v. define this verb, which is relatively common from 
classical times onward, as "to be ready, willing, eager to do a thing" (with 
infinitive), "to be zealous or eager for, to desire ardently" (with object 
accusative) and, absolutely, "to show zeal, exert oneself". It is often used in the 
context of being eager to fulfil the moral law as for example in Dio Chrys. 12.35: 
as koi tadta yvrvóokevv xai cuüv Tov Ogóv Kal npoOvupeloOo: CAV Kate tòv 
Exeivov Ogcuóv. (The verb mpo8vpeicSar and related words appear frequently 
in the works of this author). The verb occurs but four times in Aristotle 
according to Bonitz' index. It makes no appearance among the fragments of the 
Stoics according to von Arnim's index to SVF. 


(105.i) Deliberation is nothing other than a lack of practical wisdom. For, 
we deliberate when we do not know what we ought to do, and whether this 
thing or that should be done. Deliberation is exercised over the same things 
as choice, if indeed choice is nothing other than preferring one thing to 
another. Deliberation has as its end a choice of actions. We deliberate out of 
ignorance and we are ignorant out of a lack of practical wisdom. For, when 
practical wisdom is present, all that must be done is known. For virtue is 
complete. 

This excerpt from John Philoponus' commentary on the Categories turns up 
under Aristotle's name in the expanded version of Maximus (see Ch. IIL6.4 on 
MA's relationship to the expanded Maximus). The compiler responsible for the 
expanded version perhaps had read the passage in Philoponus (see app. par.) 
and mistaken Philoponus' off-hand reference to Aristotle's discussion of 
deliberation (008& yap xvpioc éni Beo pépetar f| BovAr)) along with his own 
subsequent remarks as an actual quotation from Aristotle. Another possible 
explanation for the Aristotelian attribution is that the original lemma in 
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Maximus informed the reader that the entry came from a commentary on 
Aristotle's Categories, and that this was eventually shortened to just "from 
Aristotle", but this is highly unlikely since Maximus' lemmata as a rule do not 
refer to specific works. Cf. 68, 111 and App. II.11 for other sayings of Aristotle 
connected with the neo-Platonic commentators. On the life and works of 
Philoponus, see Sorabji 1987 pp. 1-40. 

Philoponus is commenting here on Cat. 9a 16 (od yàp tÂ 8vakeicOat mas 
Ékactov t&v tot Ütov notòv A€yetat, GAAG và 6ovapiv Éyew ġvoishv) which 
occurs in a passage dealing with the classification of the qualities (rorótnteç) of 
the soul, such as virtue (dpeti) and knowledge (ėmotýun). The particular line 
being commented upon refers to such qualities as are inborn, e.g. a person's 
natural disposition for being a good runner or of a healthy constitution. 
Philoponus bases his considerations on the specification that this kind of 
quality is a 60vojuc pertaining to the individual's nature. This eventually leads 
him to consider that in speaking of God's will (BotA nots), we do not imply that 
God is free to do or not do what is good or that there is any limit on his power, 
for, nav Š Povera Sivatat Kal 6 Sdvatar BodAetar. At this point, he pauses to 
explain that by BodAnots he means 0£Anua and not tò Bou)eógo9ou or BovAT. 
And this brings us to the text in question which begins with the words, "For 
Bovàń is not properly applied to God" (see app. par.), and introduces the 
subject of deliberation and prudence (ópóvmoic). Aristotle deals with 
deliberation in EN 1112a 18-1113b 2 and 1142a 31-1142b 33. Anyone 
interested in studying Aristotle's own explanation of deliberation and its 
relationship to prudence, can start with D. Wiggins' account in Oksenberg 
Rorty pp. 221-240, which is a reprint of his "Deliberation and practical reason" 
from Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 76 1975-6, pp. 29-51. Cf. also R. 
Sorabji "Aristotle on the Role of Intellect in Virtue" in Oksenberg Rorty pp. 201- 
219, especially pp. 205-214, and Bodéüs pp. 27-38, both of whom deal with the 
key concept of ópóvnoig in Aristotle's ethical writings (see on 88 above). 

obdév Évepóv £cvwv ñ Povdrh ñ Evdera $povúogos: Philoponus gives the 
impression that this phrase come from Aristotle by prefacing it with the words 
Gc onot  'AptoxozéAn, although they nowhere occur in Aristotle. They seem 
to refer in a rather loose fashion to EN 1142a 31-1142b 34. As far as I can make 
it out, Philoponus is thinking of 1142a 34-1142b 2 where Aristotle remarks that 
one does not deliberate about things one knows (żnrothun pèv 84 ook got: 
od yàp Cntotat nepi dv tact, ñ ô' £ofovAto Bovàń tic, ó 6& BovAevónevoc 
Cntet Kai AoyíGetoi). Philoponus is being careless in his choice of words: 
Aristotle would not have defined deliberation as a "lack" of practical 
knowledge, but rather as its necessary companion (cf. EN 1140a 25-27). 

*£À£t0vG&T! Yap £ovv perh: The sentence in Philoponus also ends in this 
way. It either means that all virtue qua perfection (cf. Meta. 1021b 20) is 
necessarily without any defect and hence the man in perfect possession of 
prudence always knows what to do and need not deliberate. Or else he means 
that ópóvnouç itself is the most perfect or complete of virtues. I think the former 
better fits the context and word order. 
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(106) He who can be wronged the most is suitable for friendship. 

This is the only saying specifically attributed to Aristotle in more than one of 
our Maximus-related florilegia that is also found in CP among the sayings of 
another author, in this case Democritus (see app. par.). Since in all the 
Maximus-related collections of the longer recension, this saying is only 
implicitly attributed to Aristotle as following 98 above, I suspect that a lemma 
has simply been omitted and that 106 should properly be assigned to 
Democritus, given both the priority of CP as a source and the fact that the 
Democritus saying does not occur as such in the Maximus-related collections. 
Of course, the Democritus saying in CP is not exactly the same, but the 
differences are easily explained: the change from the superlative to the positive 
form of the adjective is insignificant and the omission of the last two words kai 
$épetv is easily understood (similar perhaps to the apparent omission of kai 
GAnGeverv in 56 above). On the other hand, it is possible that the Democritus 
saying in CP was not the source for 106, and that the compilers of the 
Maximus-related florilegia found it attributed to Aristotle in some other source 
(perhaps even the archetype of CP), in which case we have yet another 
example of the same saying attributed to different authors within the same 
tradition. On the sources of the longer recension of Maximus, see Ch. III.6.2. On 
sayings of Democritus and those of Aristotle, cf. Ch. IV.4.7. 

The exact meaning of the saying is somewhat unclear to me. On the one 
hand, 106 may be akin to the idea that "you always hurt the one you love": the 
person most suitable to friendship is someone who can take a lot of punishment. 
The wording of the version attributed to Democritus implies this: Gótkeic0ot 
Svváuevoç Kai dépery, that is, "can be injured a lot and take it". This is the way 
the translator of AM, for example, understands it: qui plurimas iniurias ferre 
potest. 

On the other hand, we could, more improbably (and without the koi épew), 
interpret it as a Greek version of "a friend in need is a friend indeed", i.e. that the 
most vulnerable person is the one to befriend. As such, it would be more 
congenial to the outlook of Aristotle who taught that friendship consists more 
in befriending than in being befriended (cf. EN 1167b 17-1168a 27). On this 
altruistic aspect of friendship both in Aristotle's philosophy and generally in 
Greece and Rome, cf. Hands pp. 43-45. On the theme of friendship in Aristotle 
and in general, see Note VIII. In passing I would note that the theme of 
friendship and injury does turn up in the fictive letter of Aristotle to 
Theophrastus cited in the commentary on 100 above. 

énithseroc: There is a play on the double meaning of this word as "useful, 
serviceable, necessary" and "friendly" or even "close friend" as a substantive (cf. 
LSJ s.v.). 


(107) Aristotle said that he had but three regrets in his entire life: the first, 
that he had entrusted a secret to his wife; the second, that he had sailed 
where he could have walked; the third, that he had been one day without a 
plan. 

In the earliest attribution that we have for this saying, Plutarch attributes it to 
Cato the Elder: uexaugAn8fjvat 9' adtds év navi tô Bio tpeiç uevaueAeiag: 
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miav èv éni tÂ yuvar miotedoar Adyov ánópprtov, £vépav 8& TAEVoAC 
önov dvvardv ñv neCedoat, thy 5é tpimy, óu utav ñuépov dbud0et0¢ Éuewe 
(Plu. Vit. Cat. Maior. 9.6 341D). There is such a close textual agreement 
between 107 and the saying of Cato that it seems clear that Plutarch is the 
source for the sacro-profane florilegia and that the attribution to Aristotle was 
merely accidental. Although I regard this as by far the more probable 
explanation (cf. also Van Deun p. 336 who agrees), I must note certain 
complicating factors. First of all, another saying is attributed to Aristotle in a 
different chapter in the sacro-profane collections that also turns up in Plutarch's 
Vita Catonis Maioris (see 110), which means that the accidental error took 
place twice. Secondly, on Plutarch's own evidence (Vit. Cat. Maior. 2.4 337D), 
we know that Cato embellished many of his own writings with Greek sayings 
and stories katà AéEtv (cf. Cicero Off. 1.29.104 and De orat. 2.67.271 where he 
states that Cato made a collection of apophthegms). In fact, Plutarch cites one 
saying of Cato's and then remarks that it originated with Themistocles (Vit. Cat. 
Maior. 8.3 340B). Although Plutarch does not mention an alternative author 
for the present saying, the quite similar advice given to Alexander in GV 102 
(see app. par.) suggests that the saying had been previously associated with 
others already in Hellenistic times. The attribution of a similar saying to 
Aristotle's famous pupil who, according to the saying itself, received these 
words as a xrapáyyeAua — perhaps from his own teacher — lends some support 
to the attribution or at least the association of 107 with Aristotle (cf. 25 above, 
which is traditionally connected with both Aristotle and Alexander). The three 
regrets expressed by Aristotle and Cato that also form part of the advice given 
to Alexander seem to have been commonly accepted signs of prudent 
behaviour; cf. the parallels adduced by Sternbach on GV 102 and see below. 
Therefore, even though it surfaces so late in the gnomological tradition, we can 
find something to say for the association of 107 with the name of Aristotle, 
although Plutarch is the more probable source both here and in 110. On Cato's 
collection of apophthegms and on sayings attributed to him in the Greek 
florilegia, see Kindstrand 1987 pp. 91-102, especially pp. 94-96 where he 
discusses Cato's sayings in CP some of which are attributed to Greek authors in 
collections such as GV. 

ëm tO ovatki nuotetoar )óyov &nóppntov: In Greek gnomic literature, 
Secrets are, of course, strictly to be kept (cf. DL 1.98; Isoc. Ad Dem. 22; see also 
Note IX as well as Selmer pp. 330-331 on our App. 1.13.1). Furthermore, wives 
or other women are not to be trusted: cf. the precept of Aesop cited by 
Sternbach on GV 102 (ti yuvarkl pndénote motetons dnóppra, Vit. I 26 p. 
289, Fab. Rom. ed. Eberhard 1872) and Men. Sent. 142 and 171 (yovawt pù 
nioteve tov oavt0d Biov and yuvaikl ph nioteve nd! Stav 0óvn). 

nreboas örov fv Sovatdv neCedoar: The participle is a bit out of place 
since, technically speaking, it should be an infinitive such as xtotedoat above: 
“he regretted to have sailed". However, Plutarch also has the participle, which 
seems to make a clear-cut case for the Vit. Cat. Maior. as a source, unless both 
go back to an earlier common gnomological source. The underlying idea here is 
perhaps that sailing is dangerous, an opinion often expressed in ancient 
literature, cf. Anach. apoph. A34 and see Kindstrand's commentary in 
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Kindstrand 1981 p. 146 (see Rosenthal VII p. 37 no. XIX on the Anacharsis 
saying in the Arabic tradition). On the other hand, the idea that one should walk 
rather than sail whenever possible perhaps originated with the story about 
Theseus who, instead of sailing to Athens as he was advised, took the more 
perilous route by land as offering more opportunity to win glory, cf. Plu. Vir. 
Thes. 6.2-6 3B-E. 

&61ó82c0c: For the passage in the Vit. Cat. Maior., as well as for Dio Chrys. 
54.4 and P. Oxy. 105.6 (ii A.D.), LSJ give the meaning of d51d9eto¢ as 
"intestate". (Cf. &&v 8é 11g dno ... 6a nv ypaoy and &àv ... uñ 69:6 0Éuevoc 
te)eurñon tts in Pl. Leg. 924A-B; see similar phrases in 924C, 924E and 925C). 
The general meaning of this word is "not disposed or set in order" (LSJ s.v.). By 
stretching this general definition a very little, we could translate the phrase as 
"remained a day without a plan" (i.e. without a &d8e01¢). (Cf. Dryden's 
translation, "remained one whole day without doing any business of moment", 
in Plutarch's Lives, trans. J. Dryden, revised A.H. Clough 1864, p. 418). This not 
only makes for a smoother saying, it is also much closer to the words enjoined 
on Alexander in GV 102: xa6' ékáotrv ñuépov 81:00. It would otherwise be 
a rather odd regret to have been intestate for a day, although consider the 
dangers of remaining intestate mentioned in the commentary on 102 above. 


(108) The same man saw a lad priding himself on his expensive cloak and 
said to him, "Young lad, when are you going to stop taking pride in the 
excellence of a sheep?" 

Although the Maximus-related collections universally give this to Aristotle, it 
should in all probability be assigned to Diogenes: in CP it occurs anonymously 
after a saying of a ypac but belongs probably to Diogenes there (see app. par., 
cf. commentary oh 64). It is yet another example of a confusion between the 
sayings of Aristotle and Diogenes (see Ch. IV.4.3). 

As far as the aptness of the attribution is concerned, the saying is without 
doubt most aptly attributed to Diogenes, who frequently reproaches the vanity 
of young men (cf. on 64). The point of the saying lies less in condemning pride 
in expensive possessions than in censuring the young man for absorption in 
external goods and forgetfulness of that which has true value: the formation of 
his spirit (cf. on 54). In this way it is similar to Antisthenes' saying in DL 6.9 (= 
Giannantoni V A 172): npóg tò zapaoynuatiķov o0 t nÀAGovQ netpáktov, 
"einé por" onotv, "ei poviv Aáfot ó xoAkóc, &ri tivi dv oiet oeuvovOfivau;" 
400 8' zinóvtog “Eni kdAAgv", "oox aioyóvn oov" gon "tà Spore yeynOas 
dyóxo;". Gerhard pp. 128-136 offers many illustrations of the theme of the 
antithesis between outer and inner values, especially in Socratic and particularly 
Cynic philosophy. On p. 128 he notes that this theme is touched upon already 
by Socrates in Pl. Apol. 30A-B: nei8av bpdv koi vectépovc xoi npeoputépovc 
Lite caudtov émpedreiobar uite ypnudtov mpdtepov unë otv oġóðpa Gc 
TÅG wuxñç, SRS Oç aptom Zoro, ku. 

petpákrov: On Greek terms for young man, see on 38 above. On sayings 
involving young men and sages, see on 54 above. 

nootgàsig: The Cynic school of philosophy in particular condemned 
noAvtéAe.a. On this see Rich p. 25 and Kindstrand 1976 pp. 136, 211 and 218. 
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x^apyó80c: The yAapóc especially denotes a short mantle worn by horsemen 
and by epheboi (cf. Hermann vol. II $121 p. 464). It is appropriate for the 
uetpáxtov of our saying to be clad in the cloak of a schoolboy. 


(109) Men do not fear remote dangers much. For all men know they will die, 
but, because death is not at hand, they give it no thought. 

Aristotle's Rhetorica is one of the works from which the expanded recension 
of Maximus borrows (cf. 112 below and see Ch. IIL6.2). 109 comes from 
Aristotle's discussion of fear in the context of his analysis of the passions. See 
Grimaldi pp. 87-98 for a commentary on Rhet. 1382a 20-1383a 12. See Conley 
on the reception of Aristotle's Rhetorica in Byzantine rhetoric; he argues that 
the Byzantine rhetoricians themselves showed little interest in Aristotle's 
theories, although the ninth century bears witness to a widespread interest in 
Aristotle's works, including the Rhetorica, judging by the number of 
manuscripts. In preparing this commentary, I happened to notice that our 
sentence was cited anonymously in The Hagiographic Dossier of St. Eugenios 
of Trebizond in Codex Athous Dionysiou 154 (ed. J.O. Rosenqvist, The 
Hagiographic Dossier of St. Eugenios of Trebizond [Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensia: Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 5], Uppsala 1996) lines 1523-24: «à 
yàp nóppo yıvópeva od ġoßet tà zoààd. This suggests that Byzantine authors 
probably have a great many silent quotations of the excerpts in the sacro- 
profane florilegia which, if we investigated the matter, would give us an 
indication of the influence of these works in Byzantine culture. 

$oBobvrca: See Grimaldi p. 89 where he notes the force of the middle here, 
"fear for themselves". 


(110) Aristotle was once slandered by a lewd character and so said to him, 
"You listen readily to damaging reports and speak without heed, but for me 
to say such things is out of character and to hear them is distasteful." 

As mentioned in the commentary on 107 above, this saying, with some 
textual variations, is also attributed by Plutarch to Cato: BAaconpobpevoc 9' on 
avOpanov BeBuokórog &oeAvóc Kai kaxác "Gvioog" £in£v, " "À TpÒG cé LOL 
u&yn &oti Kal yàp dKovers tà kakà po6tec Kal Aéyets Ebyepdc, poil 6& kal 
Àéyguv ånöèç Kal dxovet änðeç." (Vit. Cat. Maior. 9.7 341E). The explanation 
for the Aristotelian attribution of both sayings is either that the compiler 
excerpted them from the Plutarch's Vita Catonis Maioris and that Aristotle's 
name was affixed to them by accident, or that they belong to a gnomological 
tradition earlier than Cato in which they were (for whatever reason) at some 
point attributed to Aristotle (see on 107). I regard the former as the more 
probable explanation, but it is to be noted that, if the compiler borrowed 110 
directly from Plutarch, he has added both the lemma 'Apvoto1éXovc and also 
introduced the name ’AptototéAng into the text of the saying itself, as well as 
omitted the words &vicog f| zpóç cé por nóxn orti. Whichever the correct 
explanation, it is remarkable that two sayings found in the same section in the 
Vita Catonis turn up under Aristotle's name in different chapters of the 
Maximus florilegia. 
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The saying itself presents us with the familiar theme of a philosopher reacting 
to verbal abuse. On this, see commentary on 20. 

Meyers ebyepadc: In Pol. 1336b 5-6, Aristotle furnishes us with the reason 
why young people should be kept from using bad language: ¿x tod yap 
ebyepdic A&ygw Ótio0v tV aloxpáv yivexo Kai TÒ notwiv cóveyyuc. 


(111) As they say in medicine, the more you feed diseased bodies, the more 
you will harm them, since you offer more nourishment to the infirmity; just 
so is it with a soul already caught in the clutches of evil ideas: the more you 
teach it, the more you will harm it, since you are supplying it with further 
sources of false opinion. 

The particular chapter in Maximus in which 111 occurs is peculiarly truncated 
for so important a subject (mepi niovecc): in VatMax, the longer recension, this 
is the last of only nine sayings, while in PGMax this is the sole pagan 
representative among a handful of Christian sayings. The corresponding 
chapter in MA, which does not have our saying, consists of 23 sayings, while 
AM has a significantly longer chapter dealing with both faith and piety in 
which 111 occurs after 114 below. 

Before considering the Aristotelian attribution, we might well pose the 
question why a saying of this sort is included at all in a chapter dealing with the 
Christian virtue of faith. Perhaps the saying attributed to John Chrysostom 
which precedes it in VatMax (occurring two sayings earlier in PGMax) can help 
us understand the inclusion of 111: ka8ánep yàp pign pù nepvrevpévng, ook 
Gv BAactücgw xapnóc, obtws nioteoc npokasapeBAnuévnc, ook dv zpoéÀ)0ou 
619aokoAíac Aóyoc (VatMax 51.8). The idea that faith is a necessary 
prerequisite for fruitful theological study is reminiscent of our saying where 
moral and intellectual reform is prerequisite to progress. 

I believe that the source of 111 was the following passage from Elias: 


wi ko9apóv ... ook 9euiióv, Kata thy IDscowoc oaviv, Qç Kai ot LatpiKkot $a TH 
Wi KaBapa x&v oopdtov dxdoa dv OÉG, paikkov &v BAdyots, any bropdArAov 
a kaKoxupig, kal óg obk Ëoruv Oye Anuaden Tj pAeypoivovon &xpiBoAoyficaceot 
tà Opatd, odtwm Kai 6 toig uoy8npoig Séypact mpoKaterAnppevos tiv woyiüv 
énixeipOv 816Goke peifovas ápyüàc abr yevdosokiac rapéxet, Kai dxatdevtos 
ody 6 undév gids dAr' 6 tov év adth raise pù KataoteiAac (In categ. prooem. 
CAG vol. 18.1 pp. 117-118). 


Despite some minor textual differences and the fact that our saying is 
abbreviated, 111 is obviously based on this passage. This is the third instance of 
a connection of Elias with the gnomological tradition for Aristotle: see 68 and 
App. 11.10 (on which cf. Ch. IV.3.2). As in 68 and 105.i (from Philoponus), we 
have here a text taken from one of the commentators on Aristotle that has come 
under Aristotle's own name at some stage in the florilegia. Concerning Elias, 
see the commentary on 68. 

The Arabic tradition offers a fairly close parallel to 111, also attributed to 
Aristotle, see App. IV.19. The Arabic saying may not have the same source as 
the Greek: use of the Hippocratic aphorism in similar contexts is found in several 
other authors, especially among the neo-Platonic commentators on Aristotle. Cf. 
Olymp. Proleg. CAG 12 p. 10.7, In Plat. Alc. 137.7-8 and 226.8-9, In Plat. 
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Gorg. 40.6.24; Simpl. In Epict. 23.25. Again in the Arabic tradition, we find a 
passage in al-Farabi's Prolegomena to the study of Aristotle's philosophy: "The 
followers of Theophrastus are of the opinion that one ought to start with the 
science of improving morals, that is to say, whoever does not improve his own 
morals cannot learn anything properly. Plato attests to this when he says, 
"Whoever is not clean and pure should not approach the clean and pure'; and 
Hippocrates also when he says, "The more you feed impure bodies the more you 
make them worse'." = Thphr. no. 466A. (Cf. also Thphr. no. 466B). Another 
example comes in the form of a saying attributed by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
to Plato (= Pl. sent. no. 22): xai n&Xw tà ui] xaGapà ... BAcyeic, 6 60vartat kat 
ém wuxTiv petapéperar olco yàp ó Betos MAdtav Eon 'tàs pù kabapàc voxàc 
Šoc@ àv rarðeúons pov BAGwEuç.' «fic yàp donuátov wuxfic dodato «poti 
naíiðevorç. (On the possible causes behind the attribution to Plato of the 
passage in the Probl. ined. being related to Olympiodorus' and Elias' citation of 
Hippocrates in connection with Pl. Phd. 67B, see Stanzel pp. 165-166. As the 
source for his text, Stanzel p. 56 cites [Aristot.], Probl. ined. 1.25-2.2 Usener, 
although he should more properly have referred to the work as Alex. Aphr. 
Probl. ined., the title accepted by Usener). We are thus dealing with an image 
frequently recurring in a certain philosophical tradition, although I am not in a 
position to say where this usage began. On the remarkable frequency with 
which the neo-Platonic commentators like Ammonius and Elias quote from 
Hippocratic works like the Aphorisms, see Westerink pp. 86-87. 

As to the aptness of the attribution, we can say that the text is more or less 
aptly attributed to Aristotle, in spite of its Platonic flavour. The idea that only 
those of good moral character can truly profit from a study of (moral) 
philosophy is essential to Aristotle's ethical outlook (e.g. see EN 1179b 24-26, 
cf. Bodéüs' comments pp. 51-53). In addition, the comparison of ethics with 
medicine is consistent and philosophically significant in Aristotle, as Jaeger 
1957 has shown. What gives our text its Platonic tinge is especially the 
insistence on the need for spiritual "purity". The Platonic dictum cited by 
Alexander has been aptly compared to PI. Soph. 230C-D (see Stanzel pp. 164- 
165). The comparison of the role of the philosopher with that of the doctor goes 
back at least to Plato for whom philosophy was the wuxñç 9eponeia (cf. Pl. 
Grg. 500E sqq.). As we have seen, the neo-Platonists exploit the comparison of 
philosophy to medicine — Elias introduces it already in the first paragraph of his 
Prolegomena to Aristotle's philosophy. The middle-Platonists also employed 
this comparison in ways similar to their intellectual descendants. Cf. Stob 2.7.2 
pp. 39-40 where Arius Didymus has Philo of Larissa developing it at some 
length: éoixévat 8ñ gnot tov Q1Aóc060v iatpĝ. kaðánep oðv £pyov iatpod 
TPAtov pév n£ico tov kápvovta napaóéSao8ot tiv 8gpometav, Sedtepov 8ë 
1006 tdv dvtvovu[lovAgvóvrov Adyous $9eAécOat, odtas xoi zo0 ótÀooó0ou, 
«tA, Apart from Plato and his disciples, the Socratic philosophers make frequent 
allusion to the image of the philosopher as physician, such as Anthisthenes in 
DL 6.4 = Giannantoni V A 169 (EpwrnBeic Sta ti mikpdic toig Labntaic 
emimArttet, ‘Kai oi iatpol' ónot, toic kápvovow). On philosophy considered 
as therapy in Hellenistic philosophy, see Jordan 1990 pp. 139-170. On the 
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connection of medicine and philosophy in late antiquity, see Westerink pp. 83- 
91. 

xakoxvopíq: According LSJ s.v. the word signifies unwholesomeness or a 
state of disease. It sounds somewhat awkward to speak of nourishing a state of 
disease, which is why the word is better translated here as the disease or 
infirmity itself (I prefer the latter which can refer to both the condition and the 
affliction). I 

poziv poxOnpois Soypact npoxaterAnppévyv: Our saying gives advice 
to a teacher with respect to a student whose head is filled with confused ideas: 
the teacher's role with regard to the soul (of the student) is that of a doctor to 
the body of his patient. Elias, however, concludes the simile thus: "In the same 
way, the man who attempts to educate his soul (or perhaps "the soul", i.e. of 
someone else) while himself being already a victim of evil doctrines gives it more 
starting-points for false opinion; and uneducated is not the man who knows 
nothing but the man who has not disciplined the child within himself." While in 
111, it is the student who has been overcome by erroneous doctrines, in Elias it 
is the man teaching himself (or another). 

wevdod0Eiac: Rose 1863 p. 610 was proved right in his suspicion that the 
text came from a Christian source because of the presence of this word, but see 
the references in LSJ which illustrate its use already in Hellenistic philosophy. 
At any rate, the parallels noted above show that the passage is inspired by 
Platonism, not Christianity as such. 


(112) Emulation is virtuous and belongs to virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and belongs to base men. For the emulous man prepares himself to 
obtain good things, while the envious man seeks to prevent his neighbour 
from attaining them. 

Another text taken from the RAetorica, cf. on 109 above. On the theme of 
envy, see commentary on 103. On the difference between envy ($86voc) and 
emulation (CfAoc), see Milobenski pp. 69-71 (he deals specifically with 
Aristotle's distinction here), and Walcot pp. 1-3. On Aristotle's discussion of 
CfAoc in the Rhetorica, see Grimaldi's commentary pp. 173-181; he deals with 
this particular passage on p. 174. 

napacKevdter: Grimaldi p. 174 remarks that the verb governs here the 
accusative and infinitive, translating, "the man experiencing emulation prepares 
himself to obtain; ... the man who is envious sees to it that his neighbour is 
deprived ...". He notes there that this does not strictly accord with the usual 
way envy is presented in the Rhetorica where we find that "Neither envy nor 
malice directly seeks to deprive the other of the goods possessed." 


(113.i) This man was reproached for keeping bad company. "The best 
doctor," he said, "is he who receives the patients rejected by all the others." 
113.i-ii have lost their lemmata in PGMax and should be attributed to 
Demosthenes as in the other florilegia. On sayings of Aristotle and 
Demosthenes, see Ch. IV.4.5. 
Keeping good company was a commonplace in Greek morality and in 
particular in the gnomological tradition cf. Theognis 113 ed. Young (prote tov 
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Karkòv dvàpa piov zougto0ou Etatpov); Aristippus in GV 27 (= Giannantoni IV 
A 113); Bion in DL 4.51 = fr. F49 (Kindstrand 1976), see also Kindstrand's 
commentary, ibid. p. 258; cf. also 117.i below). However, a good man might 
associate with the bad in an endeavour to make them better, as in our saying 
and the very similar saying attributed to Aristippus in GV 37 = Giannantoni IV 
A 106 @ abtds einóvtoc tvóc ade, Stà ti toic nox8npotç =)noudgu, eingv 
‘Ott xot iatpoi totç vocoócr). On the possibility of friendship with the wicked 
in the hopes of reforming them, cf. also Arist. EN 1165b 13-22. On the 
philosopher as doctor, see commentary on 111 where another similar saying 
attributed to Antisthenes is cited. 


rei The same man said that to please all the people is the most difficult 
g. 

See on 113.i. In Stob, this occurs immediately before App. II.12b (from 
Aristotle's Diatribes). pe ‘ 

NEG &pécoat: Dio Chrys. 66.26 attributes the opinion that it is impossible 
to please toic NOAAOIc to Bion (see Kindstrand 1976 p. 220 in his commentary 
on Bion fr. F18). On the contrast between pleasing your fellow students (tois 
xé)oç &vóáveiv) and pleasing the multitude (zotç nohAoig ápéokei) in 
Philodemus, see pp. 28-29 in Glad op. cit. (cf. commentary on 96 above). 


(113.iii) Walls «provide order and security» for cities, but the order and 
security of souls come from an educated mind. 

While I believe that it is most likely that this saying's lemma "ApiototéAovg 
was a misreading of an abbreviation for ëk «àv 'Apuovovüuov topapiov Kai 
Eokpátovc which we find in a parallel in Stob (see app. par.), the misattribution 
to Aristotle may also be due to the fact that the immediately preceding saying in 
PGMax is our 39 there attributed to Demetrius (a saying which also occurs in 
DIE). The compiler may have been aware of the alternative attribution and 
wrote Aristotle's name in the margin for 39 whence it became attached to the 
present saying instead. On the theme of education, see Note VI. 


(114.i) The highest principle of all things is God, the highest principle of 
virtues, piety. 

This quotation from Philo's De decalogo is found only in AM among our 
Sources, although it perhaps appeared in some longer version of the 
corresponding chapter in Maximus which is curiously short (cf. commentary on 
111). In AM it follows another saying of Philo. It is followed by our 111 whose 
lemma it has accidentally acquired at least in our edition of this Jlorilegium. For 
another quotation from Philo attributed to Aristotle, see 130.iii below. See 
Royse for a partial study of Philo in the Greek florilegia (the spurious texts). 

épxi a&pioty návvov: The search for the principle of all things is a driving 
force in all of Greek philosophy from the pre-Socratics down to Plotinus for 
whom the concept was central. The explicit identification of God as the &pxyiü 
navtov, the starting-point and principle of all things, can be traced at least to 
Plato. On the development of the term dpyt} návtav and its identification with 
God in Greek philosophy, see Gerson pp. 5-14 and passim. 
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£0cépsia: On the use and meaning of £0o£feta and related words in 
ancient Greek, see Bolkestein 1936. 


(115.1) Almost everyone welcomes those who gratify their desires, and 
considers such people to be not just kind, but even the only ones to be really 
men, while they are badly disposed to those who attempt to chasten them. 

I have grouped 115.i and 115.ii together since they both belong to Aristides, 
although they come from different Maximus-related florilegia. They are 
obvious examples of mistaken attribution due to homeoarcton. On Aelius 
Aristides' life and works, see Behr 1994. 115.i is clearly attributed to Aristides in 
VatMax and GnBas. Behr has not included it in his collection of the fragments, 
although it probably deserves a place. 


(115.ii) Fewer and less able men, accordingly, can with a sudden 
appearance often strike panic into stronger, but, whenever men who had 
already anticipated trouble wage war at their leisure, they can far more 
easily defend themselves than can their attackers, because they have had 
their passion aroused by their fears and, in addition, possess the strength 
which had been stored up in leisure. 

See on 115.i. Unlike that saying, this comes from an extant oration of 
Aristides (Eic tò évavtiov). 


(116.1) A youth who was handsome in appearance but wanton in character 
reviled the same man, saying that if he were as hated by the citizens as this 
man was, he would hang himself. He responded, "I would hang myself if I 
were as well liked by the citizens as you." 

Like the saying preceding it in AM (= 64), this was probably interpolated 
from the GV-tradition where it belongs to Demosthenes. In any case, it does not 
occur in the rest of the Maximus-related tradition and its attribution to Aristotle 
is merely implicit. Besides, with its reference to popularity among the citizens, it 
is more aptly attributed to a political leader like Demosthenes than to a 
philosopher. Once again, we have a confusion between Aristotle and 
Demosthenes; see Ch. IV.4.5. 

The point of the saying, of course, is that mere popularity with tbe citizens is 
a worthless assessment of a man's opinions and character. In Pol. 1274a 5-7 and 
1292a 21-22, Aristotle likens the popular leader in a corrupt democracy to a 
flatterer currying favour with a tyrant. "The people are a many-headed beast 
(noXvkéQaAov Onpiov)", says Ariston according to GV 121 (cf. Proclus Ad 
Platon. Alcibiad. Y vol. I p. 160 Creuzer), reflecting a common philosophical 
contempt for the opinions of the many. The sentiment of our saying finds a 
precise parallel in GV 135, a saying attributed to Anacharsis (apoph. A15): ó 
adtos ÉAeyev "Stav énawáoi pe moAXot, tote vopila unõevòç di&voc stvar 
Óxav 6& OAtyou, onovóoioc &vOponoc." On this saying and its background, see 
Kindstrand 1981 p. 133, who notes several parallels and refers to scholarly 
literature. For the idea that most people are morally bad or ignorant, cf. also 127- 
128. Of course, as with many of the apophthegms in the gnomologies, the 
philosophical point of our saying is subordinate to its punchline. It calls to mind 
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the anecdote about Winston Churchill who, when a certain lady said to him, "If 
I were your wife, I'd put poison in your tea", quickly replied, "Madam, if I were 
your husband, I'd drink it." 

v£ov: On Greek terms for young man, see on 38 above. On sayings involving 
young men and sages, see on 54 above. 


(116.ii) Aristotle was asked "Why do you teach others to speak but yourself 
remain silent?", and he answered, "The whetstone itself does not cut, but it 
makes the swords sharp." 

The lemma attributing the saying to Isocrates has fallen off in PGMax and so 
this saying falls implicitly under the Aristotelian lemma of 48 which precedes it. 
AM, on the other hand, attributes it to Aristotle both in the lemma and in the 
text itself. Interestingly enough, the version in GV also occurs after a parallel to 
a saying of Aristotle's (60), but that should perhaps be chalked up to 
coincidence, although the error might be connected with the Chreiae of 
Aristotle (cf. on 60). On sayings of Aristotle and Isocrates, see Ch. IV.4.7. 

&AX0vc ót6Gcxov Aéyerv, adtd¢ oronĝg: Isocrates was well known for 
having taught others to speak in public, while making no public addresses 
himself, cf. Mathieu-Brémond vol. I pp. iv-xi. 


(116.iii) It's the same with an immoral man as with a quiet dog: one should 
rather beware of his silence than his speech. 

The saying should be attributed to Socrates. On the sentiment of the saying 
concerning silence and discretion, see Note IX. 

Thy ouyñv i] thy devi: We might expect pdAAov ñ tv devi here, but the 
LGAov is implicit; cf. on 89 above. 


(116.iv) The same man was asked by someone, "Who can keep a secret?" 
and he said, "Anyone who will also be able to keep a red-hot coal on his 
tongue." 

This follows 116.iii and should likewise be attributed to Socrates. On 
keeping secrets, see Note IX and cf. on 107. 


(117.i) Be not hasty to join in friendship, but, once having joined, by all 
means keep the bond indissoluble, bearing the whole burden of your 
neighbour yourself, except whenever such a bond of friendship might entail 
a danger for your soul and separate you from God. Find friends who are 
virtuous, not those of the bad sort, for the character of the one who loves is 
judged for the most part by the objects of his love. 

This excerpt from a letter of Photius is one of many such found in MA, 
fourteen of which are like 117.i attributed to some other author. See Sargologos' 
edition p. 28. 

The present selection is like a short compendium recalling salient maxims on 
friendship in ancient Greek ethical thought. The advice to be slow in forming 
friendships but faithful in keeping them recalls, for example, Solon's dictum 
gidovg ph vao kz, Os 8' äv kzñon Wi} cao anodoxivate (from Stob 3.1.172 
= D-KI p. 63.17-18), or the sentence in Isoc. Ad Dem. 24, Bpadéac pév otros 
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yiyvov, yevóuevoc 8& new õtapévetv, or, again, Seneca's advice, diu cogita, 
an tibi in amicitiam aliquis recipiendus sit. cum placuerit fieri, toto illum 
pectore admitte (Ep. 3.2). One's friends should be virtuous, not vicious (cf. 
KOKOUOL à uh Apocopirer dvipdow GAN aiei tv dyo0@v Éyeo, Theognis 31- 
32 ed. Young, cf. also on 113.ii above), for, if they lead you away from virtue, 
then the friendship should be dissolved (cf. EN 1165b 13-16), for friendship 
involves a commingling of characters (cf. 27 and 41). On the theme of 
friendship, see Note VIII. 

Some of the expressions used in this passage to refer to friendship are rather 
strong, almost matrimonial to modern tastes: the repetition of "conjugal" words 
like Gevyvóet, ovteúķaç and obfevttc, along with the Seondv dAvtov. This is 
both a reminder of how much the bond of friendship meant in the ancient and 
medieval Greek cultures, and — since the context is quite evidently that of a 
non-erotic friendship between men — a caution not to read too much into 
similarly worded texts from the same period. Cf. Herman's work on ritualised 
friendships, especially pp. 10-72. 

ic01: Although Laourdes and Westerink have ño0q in the letter of Photius 
from which this was ultimately taken, I prefer the imperative: this section of 
Photius's letter is giving general advice and the imperfect seems out of place as 
referring to a specific event ("you were perhaps too hasty"). Cf. uù Ciyrer 68 
nape pidwv dxovery tà Toa a little further down in line 735. 


(117.ii) Aristotle the philosopher was asked by someone, "What are the 
gods like and what makes them happy?" He said, "I'm not sure about 
anything else, but I do know that they detest busybodies." 

The saying should be attributed to Euclid. In MA it got attributed to Aristotle 
no doubt due to an omitted lemma (in VatMax 21 this saying follows 43 above). 
On the vice of noAvrpaypoodvn in the sense of meddling in others' affairs 
without cause, cf. North pp. 96, 142, 144-145 and 175. Its closely related sense 
of "curiosity", i.e. being immoderately eager to acquire bits of information while 
neglecting more important knowledge, is what we have here. On this theme in 
relation to religious matters, see Kindstrand 1976 pp. 225-226 who mentions 
our saying in particular. The selections in MA 54 (nepì noAvapaypoodvns) use 
the word in both senses, but especially as "vain curiosity". For other sayings 
touching on God or the gods, see 56, 68, 80, 88, 104 and 114. See also App. L8 
(cf. Arist. fr. 943 Gigon) which recommends modesty in speaking about the 
gods. 


(118) Aristotle said that true friends make friendships pleasant through 
mutual enjoyment and lighten misfortunes by sharing in them. 

Yet another saying associated with both Aristotle and DIE; cf. Ch. IV.4.7. 
118 could be aptly attributed to both Democritus and Aristotle, but the 
mainstream gnomological tradition supports the attribution to Democritus. I 
would note that in FA this follows a saying rather surprisingly attributed to 
Diogenes (Avoyévng éponelc no tod¢ 6ncovpobc éxer, eine "Ev toic z@v 
qi) v ëtovotouç"), which is elsewhere almost always associated with Alexander 
(cf. WA 20, FL 72 = FM 73, PGMax 764A and the similar saying in GV 86 with 
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Sternbach's copious references); once again we find a saying of Aristotle 
following one of Diogenes (cf. Ch. IV.4.4). Š NC 

The idea that friends should share in the joys and sorrows of their friends 
was, of course, commonplace in Greek thought, inherent as it is in the very idea 
of friendship. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 8.2.2, ovvnddpevog p£v im TOUS dyaðoîç ES 
cvuvay8óuevog 5' éni toic Kakoic ... Énetpüto «iv guiiav Onpeverv, and, 
especially, Arist. Rhet. 1381a 3-5, tobtav 6& onokeuiévov évéáyxn Hov giva 
tov ovvnõóevov tic &yaBois Kal ovvadyotvta toic Aunnpolc ph St Évepov 
GAAG 6v Exeivov (cf. also EN 1171a 27-30). The passage from the Rhet. is 
paraphrased in Sent. phil. ex Arist. col. 978A: Amicus gaudet de bonis et dolet 
de tristibus sui amici. A similar thought is offered in Men. Sent. 370, ióiac 
vourle «àv iov tac ovupopáç (cf. Clitarch. nos. 90-91). Shakespeare says the 
same: "a friend should bear a friend's infirmities" (Julius Caesar, IV.3.84). On 
friendship in Aristotle and in general, see Note VIII. 


(119) The same man said that one should always do good to one's friend so 
that he might become more of a friend, and, likewise, to do good to one's 
enemy so that he might turn into a friend. For, one must try to guard oneself 
against the censure of friends and the treachery of enemies. " 

The present saying properly belongs to Cleobulus, one of the traditional 
sages of Greece (cf. app. par.). The idea that one should do good to friend and 
foe alike so as to keep the one and gain the other appears in several other 
places; see Sternbach's notes on GV 82 attributed to Alexander (ó occ 
Epwrnbeic noiog BaotAebg Soxet dprotos elvat dn, 'ó wdc $íAovc Swpeaic 
ovvéxov, toc 5& ExOpods Sia tév evepyectév orAonotodpevoc) and cf. MA 
11.95 (Socrates). Such philosophical sayings go against the popular sentiment 
that one should harm one's enemies, returning evil for evil (cf. Blundell pp. 26- 
31 and passim). On the theme of friendship, see Note VII. 


(120) A gold-posted bed does not benefit the patient, nor does excellent 
good fortune benefit a fool. . ' 

The lemma ('AptoxotéA.) is written in the margin and is to all appearances 
intended for this saying. This saying stems from the homoeomata tradition (see 
app. par. and cf. Ch. III.7). It is attributed to Socrates in Stob whose source may 
have been the 'Apiotovóuov topdpta, given its similarity to Stob 4.40.19a 
which has the lemma £x xv 'Apvotovójov (which may be a mistake for £x «àv 
"Apiotavoc, see on 44 above): cf. Hense on Stob 4.31d.108 c Giannantoni IC 
304). We have here a possible explanation for the Jemma in FA as being the 
result of a confusion between Aristotle and Aristonymus. While in FA this 
saying is placed in a chapter dealing with sopia and rawea (where it follows a 
saying attributed to Socrates in Stob 3.5.56 = Giannantoni I c 224: onep ot 
ëv eddiq m)éovreç, xx.), Maximus has it in nepi evtuxias kol Svotuxias and 
Stob puts it under mepi xAodtov. In DIE, however, it is more appropriately 
found in the section entitled nep) dnxadedtov Kai dovvétav Kal dvońtov, 
which also contains another comparison between the foolish and the sick: odte 
üppóotou nÀnyiiv obte Gvoñrou aneidiv Sei edraPeic@ar (DIE 232); ct. also 
DIE 222 (see on 86) and Socrates' saying in Stob 3.4.107 — Giannantoni I C 
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238 (oi u&v &kpareic ëv «oic dppwotiate, ol 58 dipovec Ev «oic dvuxLaug etot 
Svo8epamevtor). 

xpvadnovs KALvn: Cf. Heraclides Cumanus Persica fr. 2 FHG II p. 96: 6 ë' 
Eni KAivng ypvoóroðoç Katakeipevos., 


(121) No money-lover is good — never was, never is, never will be. 

This remarkably inane saying occurs, as far as I know, nowhere else in the 
gnomological tradition. Compare, however, Antisthenes' saying in Stob 3.10.41 
(= Giannantoni V A 80; cf. CPG Apost. 17.86e, Democ.): QUAdpyvpoc obSeic 
ayabds otte Baorkedç obte é)eú0gpoç. The lemma *"AprototéAovs in FA 
appears intended for this saying, although it may belong to the one beginning 
on the following line which we find in Stob 3.10.55 attributed to Socrates (= 
Giannantoni I C 257): oŭte napà véxpov dprriav otte nape oiAapydpov 
Xóptv Sei Cyreiv, a saying also found in GnHom 176 following Epictetus, and 
in VatMax 12.37 following Plutarch. This underscores, again, FA's reliance on 
the tradition of the homoeomata (cf. Ch. II1.7.1). On attitudes to material goods, 
see Note IV. 

$iAGpyvpos: On Greek words for greed and greedy and the theme as treated 
in popular philosophy, see Gerhard pp. 57-62 (on p. 279 he also comments on 
the Anthisthenes saying cited above). On o.Aapyupia, see also Kindstrand 
1976 p. 243, who refers to additional literature on ancient attitudes toward 
greed. 


(122) When someone brought the news to Aristotle that his sons had died, he 
said, "I knew that I had begotten mortals." 

This famous saying appears many times both in the gnomologies and in 
Greek and Latin literature (cf. Sternbach's notes on GV 117). It is most 
commonly attributed to Anaxogoras (e.g. in Plu. De cohib. ira 463D, see also 
app. par.) and sometimes to Xenophon or others (cf. app. par.). It is apparently 
associated with Aristotle only in FA where the surrounding sayings provide no 
clue as to how the misattribution occurred. The attribution may simply be a 
fluke, of course, but if we want to look for an explanation apart from scribal 
error, we might consider the possibility that the saying was included in the 
Chreiae of Aristotle or otherwise mentioned in a lost work by Aristotle (e.g. 
Gryllos, named for the son of Xenophon, on which see Laurenti 1987 pp. 375- 
460). First of all, 122 is the kind of anecdote that might have been included in 
that mysterious collection, since it is a typical and well-known philosophical 
chreia that could easily find a place next to 1, 2, 9 or 10 which also have to do 
with attitudes toward death. Secondly, if we assume that the Chreiae derives in 
one form or another from the Hellenistic period, this saying is more than old 
enough to have been included there. Thirdly, according to the passage in DL 
where the Anaxogoras saying is recorded, Demetrius of Phalerum described in 
his work Ilepi yñpeç how Anaxagoras buried his sons with his own hands (DL 
2.13). Demetrius perhaps included Anaxagoras’ famous saying in the same 
context or he might even have included it in his collection of Chreiae which 
may have been connected with the Chreiae of Aristotle (see Ch. IV 4.3). FA 
does include 15 which I suspect may also have belonged to the Chreiae, cf. Ch. 
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IV.3.3. On the sources of FA, see Ch. 1.7.1 above. See Laurenti-Indelli p. 168 n. 
150 about the probable appearance of the Anaxagoras saying in Panaetius' 
nepi edv6vptac. See also Santaniello pp. 359-360 nn. 314-315 for a commentary 
on the saying as attributed to the obscure Lochagus. On serenity in the face of 
death, cf. Note I. 


(123) Aristotle said, "Every misfortune is light for the man who is not light- 
headed." 

This is the last saying found in FA's chapter entitled zepi poxpoOuniac, the 
same chapter in which 122 occurs. The exact same saying is attributed to 
Aristotle in Climax Scala Parad. schol. 30 col 793A (cf. Ch. II.7.1 and 
commentary on 61). Its immediate context in both FA and John Climax gives us 
no clue as to its provenance nor even a hint as to whether FA's compiler relied 
on Climax or vice versa. There is little we can say about how the saying came to 
be attributed to Aristotle, Plutarch or Evagrius (cf. app. par.), since it does not 
occur in their extant works and there is little to go by in the gnomological 
tradition. 

While a fool does not know how to handle great good fortune (cf. 120), a 
serious-minded man knows how to bear misfortune lightly. The idea recurs 
frequently in Greek literature and in the gnomologies. The wise and virtuous 
man knows that nothing in life is stable, and so ps.-Isocrates advises Demonicus: 
vóuite un8ëv eivai t&v ávOpónov BéBoiov: ott yàp oO edtuydv goer 
nepuyapris ove 6votuxóv xepi.vnoc (Ad Dem. 42 = Stob 4.41.52). Just as a 
routing in battle reveals the truly courageous, so does misfortune disclose the 
prudent man (Seixvucty ñ pèv tponrù tov xoxà dAńOerav dvópeiov, ñ è 
atuxyia tov ópóviuov, VatMax 18.4] = PGMax 833B = GnBas 275). The 
thought is also found in a famous passage in Aristotle: ón@ç SÈ Kai év zoÓtotç 
diaddumer 16 Kaddv, éxerdav oépy «tc £0kóXoG MOAN xoi ueyóAoc ácoyiac, 
ui] ôt dvadrynotay, GAAG yevváðas dv Kal ueyoÀówuxoç (EN 1100b 30-33). 

kobo@: The metaphorical use of the adjective to describe qualities of light- 
headedness, frivolity and vanity appears quite early on in Greek literature; cf. 
Kovddtepar ... dnEipdtav opéves (Pi. Olymp. 8.61), tò véov ... kovas 
dopootivas $épov (S. OC 1230), and other examples noted by LSJ. When used 
of persons, it is synonymous with Kovddvovg (cf. Herodianus 5.7.1), which is 
the sense in our saying. Its opposite would be $póvuirog or cepvdc. 


(124.5) In general, being a man myself, I think it foolish to reproach another 
concerning a circumstance of fortune. For, if a man, acting with the best 
intentions and in the belief that he has virtue, knows not if it will last until 
evening, then how can he speak about it or reproach others? 

The attribution to Aristotle of this excerpt from Demosthenes' most famous 
speech is no doubt the accidental result of a wandering lemma, a phenomenon 
apparently frequent in JG, but it is noteworthy that precisely this excerpt 
entered remarkably early into the Greek gnomological tradition. Barns p. 126 
dates the papyrus fragment containing it (see app. par.) to the second century 
B.C. From there it was somehow picked up by Stobaeus and eventually worked 
its way into JG, whether via Stob or some other source we know not. We have 
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already had occasion to note the frequency with which an Aristotelian citation 
is followed in the gnomologies by the citation of some author whose name 
begins with A, and especially by Diogenes and Demosthenes (cf. Ch. IV.4.4-5). 
Through all its vicissitudes from Hellenistic to medieval anthologies, our text 
may at some point have been positioned after a text attributed to Aristotle, 
whence the possibility for a misattribution could easily have arisen. 
Unfortunately, the sequence of sayings in JG does not provide us with much 
information on this account. I would draw attention to the fact that the excerpt 
has suffered few and only unimportant changes from the original wording in 
Demosthenes, despite the various anthologies through which it must have 
passed in the course of a thousand years. For a thorough account of the 
contents and background of the fragment of the Hellenistic anthology, see 
Barns. 


(125) One would more than one could. 

The grounds for the Aristotelian attribution of this proverbial saying in ms. B 
are completely obscure. However, its contrast between what we wish to do and 
what we can in fact accomplish is similar to sayings 42 and 104. It is, of course, a 
commonplace thought; e.g. see Men. Sent. 104 (BovAóug0a nAovteiv nüvtec, 
ĠAA' où Svváueða) and 273 (Gâpev yap ody dc 0é)ongv, GAA' ec óuvóng0o), 
and the proverb from Macarius cited in the app. par. (BovAroetat tig WaAAOV ñ) 
dvvioetat, Eni tv npoapouuévov pév ddixijoat, od 6uvonévov dé). 

fpodvinoetar ... S6vnoetat: These are gnomic futures expressing general 
truths. 


(126) Man is a crafty creature, quickly adjusting to the circumstances and 
times. 

Another completely obscure Aristotelian attribution. Given the lack of 
parallels, it is futile to speculate on its provenance. Note how JG 1084 (see app. 
par.) by substituting (iAóvekov for eùuńxavov and yv@nouç for Kaipotc 
changes the sentence from one of ambiguous praise to clear censure. 

Wig KaLPOIc petaPadrSpevoc: The word <oxpóç here probably has its 
general meaning of season or time (critical time). However, given the variant 
yvapais in JG 1084, it may be used here in the sense of opportune moments to 
present certain points of view. On this sense of the word in Greek rhetoric, see 
Trédé pp. 247-253. 


(127) Speak as do the masses, but reason as do the wise. 

This saying finds a genuine echo in Aristotle's Topica and may derive from 
some Greek paraphrase of that work similar to the Latin Auctoritates Aristotelis 
whose own paraphrase of Top. 110a 15-19 (see app. par.) is remarkably similar, 
which warns us not to dismiss the Aristotelian dicta in JG too quickly. See 82 
and 83 for other sayings with close parallels in the Auctoritates. Cf. Ch. IV.4.9 
on Latin parallels. 

It is not difficult to find other passages in Aristotle displaying disdain for the 
crass opinions of the masses, e.g. EN 1095b 19-20: oi u£v oOv mOAAOL na vteA Oc 
avipanodaSeig $aivovrat Booknudtov Btov xpoatpotpevor. The advice in 
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127 is also reflected in a saying attributed to Philip of Macedonia: 6 aùtòç 
£Aeye tov Paciiéa eiv pvnpovetery Sti GvOpanos dv é&ovotav elAndev 
icóðeov, tva zpootpñzot pév xaAà Kal ia, dove 8& dvpanivy (GV 545). 


(128) It is toilsome to find a trustworthy man; the multitude of the wicked is 
uncouníable. 

The first part of our saying has a close biblical parallel: &vópo 6& nvotóv 
Épyov edpetv (VT Prov. 20.6), which makes the Aristotelian attribution even 
more suspect than usual. The idea that "a good man is hard to find, you always 
get the other kind" is, of course, proverbial. Cf. Publ. Syr. p. 58 M63: Multa 
ante temptas quam virum invenias bonum. Photii opusc. par. 71 develops the 
theme: ğvôpa copòv ebpetv pév od pá6iov, edpdvta 6& otépEar návcag 
GSdvatov’ tò yàp mÀñ0oç toic óuolotç xoipet páAAov nep t dnepsyovtt, 
ÉAeyxov Tyobpevor «fic Oixeiac dnatdevoias tv Exeivon codiav, xoi dua ó 
$8óvoç dEdc abtoic Kai ëgtvóç yivetor otpatnydc tod Kat’ adtod ntoouç. Cf. 
also FMarc 42a: ‘Innoxpdtovg. &võpa edpeiv 6uvduevóv t Katd ovuovAdv 
où p&õtov (from Hp. Ep. 3 IX p. 316 Littré, cf. E.V. Maltese in Belloni-Milanese- 
Porro vol. II p. 1276). See also on 127 above. 


(129) For the sake of a supper, everyone yearns to have a friend, but is 
quick to drop him once the banquet ends. 

Again, another saying obscurely attributed to Aristotle. Both the wording 
and the word order are somewhat odd and led Boissonade in his edition of JG 
to assume that the saying was originally in verse. To get a better metre, he 
suggested altering the order of the opening words to: yápuv tpanéCng ti $Ü) ov 
ongóbov Éye. 

The theme of the saying is very common indeed. The dinner and the dinner 
conversation were important elements in nurturing friendship (cf. Plu. 
Convivalia 612D), but they could easily be abused by false friends who merely 
desired a good supper. Cf. such sayings as n0AAot tpanétns, ook dAn8etac 
gior (Men. Sent. 641), noAXot tpanéķav, où piov eiow Q(Ao1 (ibid. 682), 
plures amicos mensa quam bona mens capit (Publ. Syr. p. 67 P52), £r «à 
deinva x&v pov Bpo6éoç nopevor, ëm, 6& và drvxtag voyéoc (Chilon, from 
Stob 3.1.172 = D-K vol. I p. 63.27). On the general theme of friendship, see 
Note VHI. 


(130.i) These things are grievous to a man of sense: the castigation of his 
house and the reproach of his creditor. 

A biblical quotation going under Aristotle's name (cf. 128). This chapter in 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) deals with lending, borrowing, giving and standing 
surety. Its theme is: poverty but not dependence. 

Enitipnorg oixiag: The phrase might more adequately be translated 
"assessment (i.e. the appreciation in price) of his house". Cf. éxutusntijs, which 
means superintendent of taxes, estimator, appraiser or assessor (see LSJ s.v.). 
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(130.ii) In a moment of necessity, caught in an untimely moment, call any 
man your father. 

The saying belongs to Aesop (see app. par.). For another Aesopic saying 
attributed to Aristotle, see 11. 

6vckaíipo: A rare adjective, not listed by LSJ, coined after its better known 
opposite £ükatpozc. For a study of the concept of katpóc, see Trédé. - 


(130.iii) Since life is so complicated, one needs the wily wit of a steersman. 

A passage from Philo. See Colson's and Whitaker's introduction to the Loeb 
edition of Philo (vol. 3) pp. 308-317 for a good explanation of his argument in 
De ebrietate, especially p. 312 which deals with this particular passage. See 
114.i above for another quotation from Philo attributed to Aristotle. See Royse 
for a partial study of Philo in the Greek florilegia (the spurious texts). 

20d nyõahovxýúsovtos KvPepvijtov: The steersman represents God, as 
often in both Judaeo-Christian as well as pagan authors; on this see Bonner pp. 
64-66. Philo has it again in De decalogo 53: xóv xvBepvitmy, óc oikovopet 
cexnpioec dei tà obunavea. Cf. also ps.-Arist. De mundo 400b 8 sqq.: ónep ëv 
vrit kvBepvittuc...to0to Gebc £v Koon. 


(130.iv) The materials for a house are furniture and food, but the material 
(i.e. matter as the principle opposed to spirit) for the mind is vanity and 
hedonism. 

Finally, a rather curious saying from an ecclesiastical author. See Hesse for a 
German translation of and commentary on the doctrinal and ascetical writings of 
Mark the Hermit. He has no commentary on this particular passage. The Latin 
translation in PG runs: Materia domus, supellex et res cibaria; materia autem 
mentis, voluptas et inanis gloriae cupiditas. Hesse offers: Das Material des 
Hauses sind Hausrat und Speisen, das Material des Nus Ruhmsucht und Lust. 
Although the saying is somewhat obscure, it is obviously about the futility of 
relying on all things merely human and, consequently, the need of divine grace 
for salvation (the saying occurs in the chapter concerning those who think they 
are justified by works). 
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Note I: On Courage, Strength and Self-mastery 


Unlike modern ethics, which is very much preoccupied with the applications of norms 
and with what is now termed "meta-ethics", ancient moral philosophy was primarily 
concerned with such concepts as the formation of character and the virtues, happiness 
and the idea of a truly human life: philosophy itself was conceived as a way of life 
and not merely an academic discipline (cf. Jordan 1990 pp. 1-7, Hadot pp. 13- 
70). One persistent topic was, of course, the emotional responses to the 
attractive and repellent external phenomena that threaten the order of one's 
interior life by robbing reason of its rightful role as governor of the human 
person. We find various approaches to the question in the different schools of 
philosophy, but there nonetheless remains a basic similarity between the 
uetpionáðera extolled by Plato and Aristotle, the adtdpKera of the Cynics, the 
Stoic ánáOgto and dS.adopia, and even the Epicurean dtapoéia: they all tend 
in the direction of producing what we call equanimity or "philosophical calm", a 
state in which reason maintains its control of character despite external 
provocation. Ancient philosophers were acutely aware of the danger of a 
person's being easily absorbed by desire for the things that give pleasure or 
driven by rage and anger, that is, the danger of attaching too much importance 
to secondary things while ignoring the things that really count, the goods of the 
spirit. I have touched on this theme several times already in the commentary 
above; see for example on 54 and 108. It is too large a subject to be dealt with 
at any length here, but I will nevertheless make some comments on courage as 
related to temperance or self-control. 

Although the concept of oo0pooúvn, which I translate as temperance, is 
ubiquitous in the gnomological tradition, the word itself makes relatively little 
appearance in the collections of gnomes and chreiae, and practically none at all 
in the texts of the present collection where we find only coópoviGew (to 
chasten) in 115.i and oóópov in App. II.16. This last instance — which refers to 
an authentically Aristotelian idea — is instructive in the present context: we 
become od$povec by learning to overcome our desire for pleasure, kpatetv 
ndovav pavOdvovtec. The idea of cwppootvn is naturally closely associated 
with self-control (Éykpáveia, zÓ vuxüv avtóv) which refers precisely to the 
mastery of oneself in respect to pleasures (kpateiv fjóovóv, kaxaópóvnotg 
ñnóovóv), although I would note that Aristotle draws thought-provoking 
distinctions between owppootvn and &ykpóxei in EN 1145b 8 sqq. That tò 
vixdv abtóv in respect to pleasures was also closely associated with courage or 
self-mastery in respect to fears, especially the fear of death, comes as no surprise: 
xoraópóvnot ñóovóv forms a natural counterpart to kato$póvnotg Bavátov. 

The close connection between courage (dvópe(a) and temperance 
(omppoodvn) or self-control (Éykpáxevo) — so close that they almost are blended 
into a single virtue — is made in many places in Greek literature. For example, it is 
particularly apparent in Plato's Laches 191D sqq. and Lgg. 630A-633D. In the 
latter, it is stressed that the self-controlled are braver than those on the 
battlefield, and that courage involves a continual struggle in respect to fears and 
pains, desires, pleasures and dangerous flatteries (npóc 0óBouç koi Anag 
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Stapaynv ... koi mpóç nóðovç te Kal rjóovàg Kai tivag 8ewüc Ooxeíac 
KoAakvkác). I must mention that Aristotle's treatment of courage, on the other 
hand, marks a clear departure from this looser usage. In his efforts to demarcate 
the nature of the distinct virtues as clearly as possible, he limits courage to 
having to do with fear and confidence, especially fear of death and, most 
especially, fear of death on the battlefield (cf. EN 1115a 10-16, 1115a 33-b 1, 
1117a 17-21). In Greek philosophy in general, of course, the cardinal virtues of 
owppootvn and dvipeia are usually distinguished. Thus, for example, in Arius 
Didymus' epitome of Stoic ethics, we find the parts of cappocdvn listed as 
ebtakia, kocpiótnc, at6npooóvn and éyxpdteta, while those of dvépeia are 
Kaptepia, GappoAeórnc, peyaroyvyxia, ebyuyxia and oAonovia (Stob 2.7 p. 
60.20-23). At the same time, however, we also find a looser meaning being 
given to Gvépeia in less strict treatments of the subject, such as — to take one 
among many examples — a more rhetorical piece like Julian's Misopogon where 
courage is described as resistance to the appetites (Mis. 351C). 

The gnomological tradition reflects this close association of temperance and 
courage. Much of the material in Stob 3.7 (nepi dvdpiac), for instance, could 
equally well find a place under such headings as nepi £ykpaveiag (Stob 3.17) or 
Ön Sei yewatws dépetv TÀ npoonintovta Kth. (Stob 4.44). In Stob 3.7, we find 
examples of what we might call courage strictly defined, i.e. the overcoming of 
fears and especially the fear of death, that sort of katagpdvnotg 9avácov 
exemplified in our sayings 2 and 3, side by side with excerpts preaching self- 
control (kota$póvnotg ñŠovóv) as in our 93, a close parallel to which occurs in 
this very chapter (Stob 3.7.25). There are relatively few texts having to do with 
military courage — those are reserved for Stob 4.10 (Exatvoc tóAunc) — but quite 
a number dealing with philosophic self-composure in the face of death or hostile 
threats (cf. Stob 3.7.23, 3.7.24, 3.7.33, 3.7.37). Yet we also find other selections 
expanding the definition of courage to something more like self-control and 
forbearance in the face of misfortune as e.g. Stob 3.7.1, 3.7.19. (I would, 
however, note that the sacro-profane florilegia actually contain a number of 
references to courage in battle among the pagan selections - including our 67 - 
in their chapters on the topic such as ch. 4 in Maximus). The idea that courage 
is not merely a question of facing up to dangers and overcoming fears but also 
involves temperance with respect to pleasure and pain is admirably summed up 
in Stob 3.7.41, an extract from a letter of Iamblichus on the subject of courage: 


"And Sù tovtov TÀ £v toic náðeow zepi te Seva Kal pÀ Seve Kal nepi dBov Kai 
8úpooç nepi te Adoviv Kal AGM yewaiws dvOtotápeva, Kai tà Stapviáttovta del 
tag abtac Óóp0àç 5ó5ac, tá te oúuuerpa xoi péca fjón StacdCovta, Kal td 
npaúvovta tov oxó tQ Ady Kai dveyeipovta adtov Katd Kalpdv, Kal «X KOI 
tovtov £x máOovc xoi Aóyov Kai mpoolpésems, TOs elvat rorvpéprota ein 
tfjg dvópetac. 


The themes of courage and self-mastery appear in our sayings 2, 3, 93, 93.i-ii 
and 122 and have an indirect bearing on several other sayings in the collection, 
among them 42, 45, 46, 47, 53, 62, 64, 67, 72, 82, 123 and 125. These latter deal 
with various passions such as anger (cf. Note X below), with the acceptance of 
fate and misfortune, with boldness and the hard life. We could say that the 
common theme of all these sayings is strength of character: strong is not the 
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man who wins on the battlefield but he who controls his fears and desires 
through reason (cf. 93). Hence, the chapter heading in the Sacro-profane 
florilegia: nepi dvipeiag Kai Loxúoç (cf. VatMax 4, MA 40). 

For a thorough study of the concept of smpoodvn in Greek literature from 
archaic times to late antiquity, see North (on courage as related to temperance, 
see especially pp. 170-173, 189-190, 251). On dxd@eia in ancient Greek 
philosophy (primarily Stoic), see Spanneut, especially pp. 4661-4670 for a 
comparison of the Stoic conception with uexpioxdáOeta in Aristotle and other 
similar ideals, and Striker pp. 183-195 on the ideal of philosophical tranquillity 
and peace of mind. On courage in Aristotle, see D.F. Pears, "Aristotle's analysis 
d courage" in Oksenberg Rorty pp. 171-187. On temperance in Aristotle, see 
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Note II: On the Ideal of $1X0novta 


Stob 3.29 entitled nepi gtAonoviac comprises no less than 103 selections. 
Chapters devoted to the same theme are also found in the sacro-profane 
florilegia (e.g. ch. 32 in Maximus, ch. 46 in AM). In place of otAonoviac, MA 
33 offers, interestingly enough, the title repi yecpytac Koi y£opyóv Kai ön 
KaAdv 40 épydéCecCar. In the present collection, 4 and 5 (both taken from Stob 
3.29), 31 and 80 can be grouped under the theme of "Iove of labour". _ 

The ideal of strenuous exertion and labour has deep roots in Greek culture. 
The end of enduring labour was the winning of glory: £ükAevav £Aopov obk 
dvev zo), Óv nóvov (Stob 3.29.20 = Eur. fr. 147). The great paradigm of the 
virtue of (iAonovia is Heracles, who was strongest among the sons of Zeus and 
endured the most labours (nAgiotous nóvouc zovñoor, Ar. Nu. 1049). The 
famous choice of Heracles lay between a comfortable life of vice and the 
laborious way of virtue, cf. Xen. Mem. 2.1.21 sqq. The $UXonoveiv of Cyrus is 
constantly held up for admiration in Xenophon's Cyropaedia (cf. 1.2.1, 1.6.5, 
1.6.8 and many other passages). Although in earlier literature the nóvot to be 
faced were of a physical nature and frequently denoted the toils of combat, 
there were more and more references as time went on to intellectual toils, with 
othonovia now generally denoting industriousness and diligence in 
philosophical pursuits as in Pl. Resp. 535D. The shift in the paradigm from 
physical to intellectual $1Aonovía was due in part to the influence of the 
sophists who put great emphasis on acquiring the art of oratory through 
diligent study. Cf. Protagoras' saying, un8ëv elvan hte zéxvnv üvev perérns 
uńte pejét vev *éxvnç (Stob 3.29.80); see Hijmans pp. 59-60 for remarks on 
this. We find the usefulness of night-time studies, alluded to in our 5, also 
recommended in Pl. Lgg. 808B-C. In late classical and Hellenistic times, 
$tÀonovía was seen as a necessary complement to philosophy; e.g. on the 
Cynics and the importance they placed on the ideal of hard work, cf, Hoistad 
pp. 27 sqq., 199-200 and see his index under móvoc; cf. also Isoc. Ad Dem. 40 
(neip «à pév odpat. elvai QiÀómovoc, vj è yoxi qu) óocoqoç) and 
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Theophrastus' last words as recorded in DL 5.40-41 (622 edtuyeite Kai itor 
10v Adyov ddbete — ROADS yap 6 nóvog- Tj KAAGS adtod npóotntg), for a 
commentary on which see Sollenberger 1985 pp. 215-215. I would note that 
Aristotle is described as $UAonovóatoc in DL 5.34 (cf. also Vit. Marc. $ 6, 
Düring 1957 p. 98). It might also be mentioned that $tÀonovía was commonly 
viewed as one of the parts under the cardinal virtue of courage, see Arius 
Didymus, Stob 2.7 p. 60.23. 

Exhortations to ¢iAonovia are, of course, often found from Hellenistic times 
on (e.g. Men. Sent. 811, $UAónovoc oð Kai Biov khon KaAóv). In the age of 
the Second Sophistic, writers refer with frequency to the ideal of hard work, 
although at times their recognition of the need for laborious preparation 
conflicted with their ideal of impromptu oratorical display (Schouler p. 35). 
Thus, we find the remark that a speech "smells of the lamp" used to denigrate a 
too artful piece of rhetoric (cf. commentary on 5). Nocturnal study like that of 
Demosthenes in 5 was, nevertheless, heartily recommended in sophistic 
literature (Schouler p. 36). Most professional writers and speakers of the age 
would certainly have agreed with the sentiment of 80, that the Muses favour 
hard-working students. In Byzantine times, the ideal lived on as witness Stob's 
chapter on $UXAorovia with its abundant citations of classical authors, over half 
of which come from poetry. 


Note III: On Law 


Book Four of Stobaeus deals with very practical matters of life, beginning with 
nepi zo)uretoç, from which our 6 is taken, and the closely related chapter nepi 
vópav Kal é6dv. In the sacro-profane florilegia, 6 is placed in the chapter nepi 
véuov (Maximus 58) or zepi 6watooóvng xoi vóuov (MA 5). Whereas the 
pagan selections in these latter florilegia are mostly short and come in the form 
of gnomes or chreiae, Stob's chapter on law consists of fairly long passages, 
especially from Plato's Lgg. In our collection, 14 and 30 also touch on the theme 
of law and, moreover, in ways aptly attributable to Aristotle. 14 is a reproach to 
the Athenians for allowing the laws to fall into disuse, while 30 proclaims 
voluntary obedience to the laws to be the fruit of philosophy. 

These three sayings reflect in different ways important aspects of the long 
tradition of philosophical reflection concerning the nature of law and legal 
authority. The word vópoç came into currency during a critical era in Greek 
history: in connection with Cleisthenes' establishment of the Athenian 
democracy (cf. Ostwald pp. 137-173 and passim, Romilly pp. 9-24). As Romilly 
p. 18 describes it, vónoç came to symbolise the democratic ideal and the ideal of 
a disciplined political life, that is, the struggle against tyranny and the struggle 
against the barbarians. As the defining characteristic of the life of the polis, the 
law insured its survival, or, as Aristotle puts it, év yap totg vóuotg otv ñ 
owtnpia cfi TOAEMS (Rhet. 1360a 19-20). This is precisely the attitude we find 
in 6. Any injury to the common law of the city-state injured the whole city-state, 
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since the law was what bound the people together and preserved the 
commonwealth (cf. PI. Crito 50A: &X0óvtec oi vóuo Kal tò KoLVOv tis NOAEWS 
Emotavres Épotvto Einé por, Ô Xdikpaxec, ti év và Ëxeuç nowiv; GAXo m À 
tovto 1$ Épyo Ó émiyerpets Stavo tods te vóltouc "iic dxoAÉcot kot 
ovpnacay civ nóAw 10 cóv uépoc;). Well-run democracies obey the laws; it is 
the mark of degenerate democracies that the law is no longer sovereign (cf. 
Arist. Pol. 1292a 7-38). This is the sentiment behind 14. The objective 
foundations of the law were seriously called into question by the sophists 
during the whole debate on vóitoc vs. ġúcıç (see Heinimann who collects the 
evidence on the whole question of the nature/convention debate, Ostwald pp. 
35-40, Romilly pp. 73 sgq.). Among the various ideas that came to the fore 
during the protracted debate on the nature of law was the importance of a 
willing or voluntary obedience to legal authority in the polis, an obedience 
which was the result of having received a true education that taught dpyew «e 
kat ápxec8at petà dixng (cf. Pl. Lgg. 643E). Willing obedience and the need 
for self-mastery are constantly insisted upon, for example, in Xen. Cyr. 1.1.3 

1.2.8, 1.3.18, 1.6.20-21, etc.; in Pl. Lgg. 626E 643E, 698B, 718C, etc.; and in 
Aristotle (see commentary on 30). Saying 30 contains a reflection of this 
philosophising in a nutshell. These three sayings are, thus, excellent examples of 
how the gnomological tradition, of dubious value in itself, is in its way a by- 
product of serious philosophical thought. On the concept of law (vópoo) in 
Greek thought in general, see Ostwald, Romilly. On law in Aristotle, see 
oe on its connection with Aristotle's ethical instruction, see Bodéüs pp. 


Note IV: On Material Goods 


The gnomological tradition contains an abundance of sayings having to do 
with wealth, poverty, and moderation with respect to material goods. Stob has 
various chapters touching on these themes, e.g. 3.15 (nepi &coxtoc), 3.16 (nep 
$ei6oMac), 4.31 (4 parts dealing with nAo0coc), 4.32 (2 parts dealing with 
nevia). Naturally, sayings on these subjects also occur in other chapters, as we 
saw in the case of 7 above. In the sacro-profane florilegia, the same themes are 
dealt with on a typically smaller scale. Chapter 12 in VatMax and PGMax, for 
example, is entitled nepi nAoóxov xat neviag xat phapyvpiac, and is followed 
by zepi aovapkeiac (cf. the similar order in DIE where ch. 29 nepi noto is 
followed by nepi avdtapKeiac). Similarly, MA 10 offers nepi xdovtov 
mAgovettag xai papyopiag, although it omits a chapter on adtépxera. 
Several sayings in the present collection can fit under this heading: 7, 8, 28, 51 
77, 97, 97.i-x, 98, 108 and 121. Three of them (28, 51, 98) reflect in different 
ways genuinely Aristotelian ideas. 

Although there are plenty of passages in Greek literature where poverty is 
described as a curse and an evil, as in Stob 4.32b (yéyog meviac) and our 77 
there is also a long-standing tradition of the praise of poverty as in Stob 4.32a 
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(Énoxvog neviac) and our 97 and 97.i-x. While poverty is often praised because 
poor people escape the hatred and envy of others, as in 97.x, or because the 
simple life means freedom from fretting and grieving over material goods, as in 8, 
most often it is exalted because of its connection to wisdom (cf. Meyer p. 37). 
Poverty and wealth were often personified, as in Aristophanes’ Plutus, where 
Poverty is righteous and wise, while Wealth is unjust and profit-hungry 
(xepBávew BovAópevoc). It should be stated that wealth in itself is not usually 
condemned. Rather, it is ill-gotten riches that are reproved, the general principle 
being that only fairly earned wealth can be considered good, a sentiment 
captured by Lycurgus' dictum, où tò rAovteiv KaÀóv, GAAG «0 Ék KaAdv 
mÀouretv (Stob 4.31d.113). Having many possessions, whether ill-gotten or not, 
can become a detriment to wisdom and virtue, however, when a man becomes 
dependent on them (cf. 8) and acquires an insatiable desire for more (cf. 97). 
Meyer has assembled many relevant texts from Greek literature on the theme of 
the praise of poverty. See Zwicker for a useful description of the different 
attitudes taken in Greek literature towards Wealth (personified); cf. also Dover 
pp. 109-112 on the evils of poverty and the hybris resulting from wealth. 

Poverty came to be considered the way to virtue. Xenophon records 
Socrates, the great exemplar of the virtue of interior poverty and self- 
sufficiency, as saying ¿yÒ 8& évourCov tò pév pndevdc óeio9o1 Betov giva, zÓ 
8' de éXaxyioxav éyyvtáto 10d Geiov (Mem. 1.6.10). To minimise the desire for 
external goods became an overriding concern among the Socratic philosophers, 
above all, the Cynics, who preached a radical aóvápxeia, setting up as their 
ideal the total absence of desire for wealth and pleasure and even such goods as 
friendship and knowledge. Needless to say, the Cynics held luxury 
(nokvtéAe1a) in contempt — see on 108 — although other philosophers also held 
that a luxurious life can be a hindrance to virtue and philosophy (see e.g. Pl. 
Lgg. 695A sqq.). For the Cynic mind, the conditions of poverty provided 
opportunities for the greater exercise of virtue: Teles, for example, writes kai 
udAAov div tic $navécon Tov petà neviac gkóAnc tò ypac éveykóvta ñ tov 
peta mÀoúótou, Tel. rel. Hense 1909 p. 14.1-2. On the Cynic ideal and its 
sources, see the brief study by Rich. 

In his Protrepticus, Aristotle had much to say about preferring the goods of 
the soul to external goods (cf. App. III). He also wrote a treatise entitled Tlepi 
nAoùtov in which he censured foolish luxuries and the abuse of wealth (cf. on 
28). For a commentary on the fragments of this lost treatise, see P. Thillet in 
Schuhl pp. 3-44 and Laurenti pp. 643-692. In Rhet. 1390b 32-1391a 19, 
Aristotle describes the character of the wealthy as $Bptozol «oi oneprüpavot, 
xácyovtég TL 9zÓ tfj; kr/jogGc 100 nAo0t0v and dhe Ev kepolaig, &vortov 
evdaipovos ñ0oç nAo0tov sotiv. However, Aristotle and the Peripatetics after 
him refused to deny that external goods really were good in an objective sense 
(cf. Léonard pp. 51-53). Aristotle holds that a certain amount of material wealth 
is necessary for happiness (cf. EN 1101a 14-16) and, although the contemplative 
life is the most self-sufficient, even the happiness of the contemplative 
philosopher requires external goods (cf. EN 1178b 1-7, 33-35 and see on 51). In 
fact, as he explains in EN 1119b 19 sqq., material wealth is required for the 
exercise of certain important virtues, such as liberality and magnificence. 
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Liberality, &&ev6epiótnc, is the mean between dowtia and &veAevOepia (EN 
1119b 22-28); cf. on 28. Generosity and beneficence play an important role in 
the Aristotelian tradition, cf. on 12 and 56. See Dirlmeier 1937 pp. 4-39 on the 
Aristotelian and Peripatetic approach to external goods. On Aristotle's view that 
external goods are necessary for happiness, see on 51. 

The Stoic position on external goods is complicated. However, according to 
their view that the wise man is self-sufficient and that virtue has no need of 
anything but itself, the Stoics generally held that the wise man uses material 
goods but does not "need" them. In fact, Stoics generally refused to term 
material wealth a "good", since only virtue is good (cf. DL 7.94-103). Rather, 
wealth is something indifferent (Gàtá$opov), since it is possible to be happy 
without it (cf. DL 7.104). On the Stoic attitudes towards external goods and 
their similarities and dissimilarities with Aristotelian thought, see Rist 1969 pp. 7- 
12. Cf. on 7 above. 

While the philosophical debates on what constitutes a "good" and on the 
nature and extent of self-sufficiency are reflected in the florilegia, the more 
common Consensus is that wealth is good to have so long as it is justly won, for 
otherwise it is not worth having (cf. où tò méveo®at aioxpóv, GAAG zÓ kakác 
ebmopetv, DIE 192; xpeiocav TAX Sixaros fj nAototoc weootnc, VatMax 
12.3 = VT Prov. 19.22). The danger lies in setting one's heart on material gains 
(cf. 97): one must curb one's desires for wealth which, left unchecked, tend to 
be insatiable (cf. 97.ii) and to blind the mind; wealth is to be used with reason 
(cf. obte inna xapic xaAwo ovre otro Xapic Aoytouo0 Svvardv &oooAdc 
xpúcaocða, VatMax 12.32 = Stob 3.1.185). Virtue lies in striving for moderation 
with respect to possessions (cf. aydna tv ónapyóvtov dyaðőv ui vv 
bnEpBiáAAovcav krñouv, GAAG «iv uetptav dydnnoov ánóXavow, DIE 201 = 
Isoc. Ad Dem. 27). A great number of gnomological texts could be adduced in 
support of these conventional ideas. It is interesting that essentially the same 
views towards wealth and poverty are displayed in both the pagan and the 
Christian collections. Concerning this theme in classical and Hellenistic 

literature, Gerhard pp. 57-62 and 112-115 has gathered much material on the 
proper use of wealth, the opposition between $iÀAapyvpia and adtdpKeta as 
well as on the castigation of the love of money and shameful gain 
(atoxpoképóeu); he draws heavily on the gnomological tradition for evidence. 


Note V: On Old Age, Sickness and Death 


Various sayings in our collection can be placed under the heading "old age, 
Sickness, death"; see 9, 10, 35, 63, 77, 79, 101 and 102, cf. also 2 and 122. 
Naturally, so fundamental a subject takes up considerable space in the 
gnomological tradition; my remarks here, as usual, will touch on only a few 
points by way of orientation. Relevant chapters in Stob are 4.50 (repi ripa in 
three parts: óvt où gadAov, wofoc Yipac, óc. TÒ yñpaç dvenaGéc), 4.51 (nepi 
Bavátov kai ds etn dovKt0¢), 4.36 (nepi vócov xoi idoews). Stob 1.44 (mep 
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Ünvou Kai Bavátov) is missing in the mss. The sacro-profane florilegia offer 
css; cf. chapters 36 ibe 41 in VatMax and PGMax (repi Savarov, nepi Yipus 
Kal vedtntoc), and chapters 47 and 49 in MA (repi Bavátov Kal tOv PA x 
Seryuátov, nepi yńpas Kal vedtntoc). The Christian selections on death in : 
Maximus-related tradition, which are surprisingly few, emphasise the hope o 
i one would expect. = 
“J et aa aeaa n and much mockery about the infirmities of old 
age in Greek literature; cf. Garland 1990 pp. 263-274, Richardson pp. 2-14. E 
theme of old age in Greek literature is, of course, closely connected with that s 
the inevitability of death (cf. Richardson pp. 10 sqq. and see also on E € 
age being the threshold of death, as we see in both 9 and 10 above. m 
similes to this effect are found, for example, in Secundus's answer to e 
question ti got yfipac: Edxrmtov kaxóv, Cav Bd-vartos, dytaivovea vócoc, 
nposdoxapévn poipa, nohvypóviov yéAaopo, dtovog opdvnorg, Epnvovg 
véxpoc, Adpoditns GAAdtpi0g, Bávatoç TpoodoKapevoc, vekpóc ee 
(pp. 88-90 quaes. 18). Old age represents suffering (cf. 77) and, as in saying 10, 
death can be a welcome release, the "desire of those who suffer" (cf. Saunan 
p. 90 quaes. 20). Old age, sickness and death are the constant reminders Be 
human mortality, teaching men not to be proud (cf. 79). Philosophy is, after all, 
uehértn Savetov, a "training for death", according to Plato s famous expression 
(Phaedo 80E-81A). The sayings on human mortality in the gnomologica 
tradition should be placed in the wider context of the tradition within e 
and Roman philosophy of "learning how to die". The philosophical way of l i 
works to reduce the fear of death and exalts the spiritual above the corporal life: 
. 37 sqq. . 
TOME Tee p old age in Greek literature and culture, see Richardson 
passim, and Garland 1990 pp. 242-287. Images of old age in Greek and Latin 
literature are receiving increasing scholarly attention, see Falkner-de Luce for a 
fairly recent annotated bibliography on the subject. On death, see Garland a 
who provides a long bibliography, although the book itself is only concerne 
with the rituals of death and dying; cf. also Kindstrand 1976 pp. 287-288. 


Note VI: On Ilardcia 


The present collection contains more sayings having directly to do with 
ai than with any other single topic: see 15, 19, 23, 24, 25, 35, 38, 39, 40.1, 
58, 60, 66, 78, 85 and 113.iii. To these may be added 4, 5, 13, 30, 31, 37, 40, 40, 
43, 80, 111, 116.ii and 127, which deal with wisdom, learning and the pursuit A 
knowledge. As one would expect, this fundamental Greek ideal is hg 
represented in the gnomological tradition as a whole: the chapters dealing we 
nowdeta in Stob (2.31), DIE ch. 6) and the sacro-profane florilegia (e.g. ch. 

in VatMax and PGMax, MA 38) are among the longest in these anthologies. It 
is, of course, also well represented in the non-thematic gnomologies; cf. GV 3, 4, 
7, 36, 44, 45, 65, 159, 166, 198, 259. 302, 314, 413, 420, 430, 469, 515, among 
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many others. Aristotle's sayings on education are fairly characteristic for the 
entire tradition: they exalt the ideal of disciplined education as a young man's 
highest pursuit (cf. 25, 38), one which demands of him a diligent and athletic 
spirit despite the pain of learning (cf. 5, 15, 31), so that He may store up a 
treasure for the future (cf. 35). The life of the cultivated man is depicted as the 
only real way of life (cf. 23, 25, 58); a soul schooled in philosophy is secure and 
beautiful (cf. 24, 30, 39) and has learned self-respect (cf. 78). The uneducated 
and foolish live a beastly life (cf. 66), are prone to folly (cf. 85), and do not 
recognise the limits of human nature (cf. 43, 68). 

In the commentary, I have consistently translated noSeia and related words 
as "education" (educated, uneducated, etc.), although it is clear that in all these 
sayings, as well as in the gnomological tradition as a whole, the words zatdeia, 
nenadevpévos and dnaisevtog should be taken in their widest sense. They 
refer to a conscious and disciplined striving not only for knowledge but, more 
especially, for virtue. Cf. Jaeger 1934 p. 364 (speaking of the age of the 
sophists): 

Erst in dieser Zeit hat das Wort, das im 4. Jhrh. und wührend des Hellenismus und 
der Kaiserzeit seine Geltung und seinen Begriffsumfang immer weiter ausdehnte, die 
Beziehung auf die höchste menschliche Arete erhalten und wurde aus 'Kinderzucht" 
— diesen einfachen Sinn hat es noch bei Aischylos, wo es sich zuerst findet — zum 
Inbegriff des idealen körperlichen und seelischen Geformsteins der Kalokagathie, 


die jetzt zum erstenmal bewußt auch eine eigentliche Geistesbildung einschließt. Für 
Tsokrates, Plato und ihre Zeit steht diese umfassende neue Bedeutung schon fest. 


In fact, in many of the sayings in the gnomological tradition, no1Seta can 
generally be replaced by d&peti with no harm done to the sense as, for example, 
in GV 302 (ò aùtòç eon thy xorSeiav npóc eobowtoviav avtdpKn) where 
naeia has replaced the épeti of other sources. 

IIoxóeto signifies the process of forming a character of sound judgement and 
habits. For instance, in the Cyropaedia, Xenophon repeatedly emphasises the 
ideal of the nenaidevpévoc and understands by this someone who has in 
particular been taught 8wxatootvr and coópocóvn (cf. 1.2.6, 1.2.8). In Lgg. 
643E-644B, Plato understands education as first and foremost xoi6eíao npóc 
Tiv dpevüv whose stated goal is to teach üpxetw te Kai dpyec@or ... werd 
inc. He calls natSeia, in the sense of ruling oneself, one of the finest goods 
given to man. In Lgg. 641B, he insists that well-educated men (no1SevbEvtec) 
will be good men (dya@ot), and in 653 B-C he speaks of the education of the 
emotions, i.e. learning to love and hate what one ought to love and hate, an 
opinion Aristotle cites approvingly in EN 1104b 11-13. I mention these passages 
merely to emphasise that noiSeia, far from being merely the acquistion of 
knowledge, had especially to do with the inculcation of virtuous habits. This is 
also indicated by the title given Theophrastus’ work on education in DL 5.50: 
lepi narSeias ñ nepi dpetav ü nepi coópocóvnc (= Thphr. title no. 436.9a, on 
which see Sollenberger 1984 pp. 373-374). As Jaeger stated in the passage 
quoted above, the virtuous ideal of xoiSeta and the paradigm of the 
nmenaidevpévoc appear already in classical literature (e.g. Eur. Cyc. 492-493, 
Isoc. Paneg. 50 and ps. Isoc. Ad Dem. 33) and increasingly so in the Hellenistic 
and early Imperial periods. Naturally, the intimate connection between naeia 
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and the virtuous life became a staple theme in the gnomological tradition. A 
glance at the selections in Stob 2.31 or Maximus Ch. 17 confirms this. 

It is noteworthy that the theme of za1éeia is particularly well represented 
among the Aristotelian apophthegms in DL, nearly one third of which deal with 
education and learning. By way of contrast, only one of the very large number 
of sayings attributed to Diogenes the Cynic in DL explicitly mentions noseta, 
see DL 6.68 (= Giannantoni V B 380). In fact, Heitz included several of 
Aristotle's sayings on education from DL and Stob (24, 25, 31, 35, 39, 40.i-ii) 
among the dubious fragments of Aristotle's lost treatise nep naideiac (cf. the 
remarks of J. Bertier in Schuhl p. 144-145, and Laurenti pp. 966-967). I see no 
reason why Aristotle's apophthegms on education and other topics should not 
be included in a complete edition of his fragments on the unlikely but not 
impossible supposition that some of them originally derive from the lost 
treatises. It would, at the very least, not be out of character for Aristotle to exalt 
navdeia as the means to a virtuous life according to reason or to compare the 
educated and uneducated man (cf. EN 1130b 26 sqq. where education is that 
by virtue of which a man becomes good; see also EN 1128a 21 and Rhet. 1395b 
28, among several other instances, where the meno1Sevpevoc is contrasted with 
the &natóevcoc). Both the [epi zotëgíaç and the Ipotpertkóç could have 
furnished the coiners of chreiae and gnomes with raw material for sayings 
about xoióeía. I am not arguing here that any of the sayings actually do derive 
from lost treatises, but that the possibility is there and that we cannot resolve 
the question merely by pointing to the banality or the commonplace character 
of some of the sayings. In fact, the attitudes towards education in these sayings 
may be fruitfully compared with some of the fragments from the Protrepticus, as 
I have tried to show in the commentary. (85 actually does come from the 
fragment of the Protrepticus transmitted by the florilegia and reprinted in App. 
HD. Although our sayings may have nothing in the least to do with the 
historical Aristotle, the very number of those dealing with naeta may be seen 
as a tribute to Aristotle's interest in educational theory. 

On Aristotle's educational theory in the context of his political philosophy, 
see Lord and Bodéiis. Braun has collected all the passages in Aristotle relevant 
to novdeia, and presents them in German translation with a commentary. A great 
deal has been written on the Protrepticus, cf. bibliography II C no. 30 sqq. in 
Barnes; most of the "fragments" may handily be found in frs. 73-83 Gigon. For 
commentaries on the meagre fragments of the ITepi zotëgíoc, see J. Bertier in 
Schuhl pp. 140-160, Laurenti pp. 960-995. See also Titel 19 Gigon for 
references to similarly entitled treatises by other authors. For a general history of 
Greek education, see Beck (classical Greece), Marrou, especially pp. 139-147 
(La civilisation de la 'Paideia’), OCD pp. 506-509, and Jaeger 1934 for his 
famous interpretation of the ideals of Greek culture from the viewpoint of 
nadeia. 
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Note VII: On Beauty 


Sayings 21, 22 and 29 (all found in DL) deal with the theme of beauty. To these 
may be added 62 and 93.i which allude to the dangers of feminine beauty. The 
chapter on beauty in Stob in which 21 and 29 occur is typically divided into 
two parts: daép KáAXovc (4.21a) and katà xáAXovc (4.21b). Even the sacro- 
profane florilegia include a chapter on beauty; cf. ch. 44 (nepi xáAXovc) in 
VatMax and PGMax, ch. 48 (nepi KdAAovg Kai BAaketac) in MA. The theme of 
beauty is closely connected to that of erotic love, on which see 50. It is this 
connection with épog that attracts the censure of philosophers; losing one's 
head over a pretty girl (as in 62) has certain obvious effects on one's 
philosophical aùtápkrewa. Aristotle's three sayings in DL present beauty as a 
positive good, in contrast to the opinions attributed to certain other 
philosophers (cf. on 22). Aristotle himself ranked physical beauty among the 
external goods affecting our degree of happiness (see e.g. in EN 1099b 3) and 
noted the natural enjoyment we get out of seeing physical beauty (cf. Rhet. 
1361b 9-10). On the negative views of beauty often expressed by other Greek 
philosophers, cf. Kindstrand 1976 p. 265. 


Note VIII: On Friendship 


Friendship is one of the themes most in evidence among the sayings attributed 
to Aristotle; cf. 27, 33, 36, 41, 50b, 98, 106, 117.i, 118, 119 and 129. Closely 
related to these are sayings having to do with philanthropy, kindness and 
gratitude; cf. 12a-b, 16, 56 and 69. Taken as a whole, the content of these 
sayings may be summarised as follows. Human beings have a natural disposition 
to kindness and compassion with respect to other members of their race (12a-b, 
106), and a duty to be grateful for kind acts (69), along with a propensity to 
forget such acts all too quickly (16). Friendships based on material advantage 
invert the proper order of things (98, 129). True friendship, which is rare (36), 
building upon this natural benevolent disposition (50b), is a union of wills (27, 
118) that leads to desiring the good of one's friend (33) and results in a 
confluence of the characters of the friends (41, 117i). 

The topic of friendship is widely represented in the gnomological tradition. 
Stob originally contained several chapters on friends and enemies, of which 
only a small portion has come down to us (part of Stob 2.33). The chapter 
entitled nepi diriag xoi diAaderdiac is the longest one in the Maximus 
florilegium (ch. 6 in VatMax, PGMax). Likewise, MA 11 (nepi piov) is 
significantly longer than any of the other chapters in that anthology. DIE ch. 24 
(nepi ġihov muor@v xoi $oÓX ov) boasts 23 sayings and is the second longest in 
that collection. The non-thematic gnomologies offer much material on the 
subject as well (see among others GV 82, 86, 107, 132, 150, 176, 187, 273, 285, 
296, 320, 424, 460, 508, 551, 561 and 562). The large number of sayings on 
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friendship preserved in the gnomological tradition is but a reflection of its 
cultural value throughout Antiquity as well as its importance for Greek moral 
philosophy. On friendship and Greek philosophy and culture, see Blundell pp. 
26-59, Dirimeier 1931, Fraisse and Herman. On philanthropy, see Bolkestein 
1939 pp. 110-112 and Le Déaut. 

Although the theme of $iAta naturally turns up often in earlier Greek 
literature, the first philosophical treatments we have of the subject are the rather 
sketchy considerations in Plato's Lysis (see Fraisse pp. 128-150 for an analysis) 
and Aristotle's penetrating discussion in his extant ethical writings. (On the lost 
treatise nepi qiia, listed in DL 5.22 = Titel 24 Gigon, cf. Moraux 1951 pp. 42- 
44, 190-191, 202). Aristotle's systematic accounts of pu) to in EN Books 8-9 
1155a 1-1172a 15 and EE Book 7 1234b 18-1246a 25 (see also Rhet. 1380b 35- 
1381b 37 and MM 1208b 3-1213b 30) are essential to his moral and political 
philosophy. For Aristotle, the very fulfilment of human nature and happiness 
requires reciprocal friendship; it is fundamental to an understanding of human 
nature (cf. Hoffman p. 181). ®tAia belongs to the very foundation of the polis 
(cf. EN 1159b 24-1160a 30). It is unnecessary here to go further into Aristotle's 
well-known analysis of friendship, about which much has been written, apart 
from pointing out that it is comprehensive, touching on all the important tenets 
in the tradition he inherited (cf. Fraisse pp. 189-190). Aristotle's treatment of the 
subject was, needless to say, immensely influential, bearing fruit first of all in his 
own school through, to take one example, Theophrastus' treatise Tepi qiias 
(see Thphr. nos. 532-546) which, together with Aristotle's own discussion, had 
a major influence on — among other authors — Cicero in his Laelius (cf. 
Heylbut), which in its turn enjoyed long-lasting influence in the Latin West (cf. 
Aelred's famous medieval treatise De spirituali amicitia, which borrows 
wholesale from Cicero). The large number of sayings on friendship attributed to 
him in the gnomologies may be seen as a tribute to the "philosopher of 
friendship". On Aristotle's treatment of friendship, see Aubenque 1963 pp. 179- 
183, Fraisse pp. 189-286, Hoffmann. 


Note IX: On Talkativeness and Control of the Tongue 


Several of the sayings in our collection may be classified under the above 
heading: see 32a-c, 48, 55, 81.i, 92, 107 and 116.iii-iv. Some of these have to do 
with "babblers" (32a-c, 55, 81.i). The rest, in one way or other, have to do with 
discretionary silence or keeping secrets. Stob has a series of chapters related to 
these topics: mepi ouyñç (3.33), nepi tod edxaipas Aéyew (3.34), repi 
BpaxuXoytac (3.35), epi dõoreoyiaç (3.36), nepi &noppńtov (3.41). See also 
ch. 20 in VatMax and PGMax (nepi otorñç xoi dxoppritev) and ch. 25 in MA 
(nepi ouonñç Kal hovytas Kal tod du) ózretv pvorhprov). 

In the gnomological tradition à6oAecyía is equivalent to "boorish 
talkativeness" and is clearly a vice to be avoided. In classical times, the word 
GëoÀ)éoxmç could denote a “reputed sophist", cf. Ar. Nu. 1485. The charge of 
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engaging in mindless quibbling or G8o)eoxío was frequently directed against 
sophists and philosophers in general in the generation before Aristotle. Cf. Ar. 
Nu. 1480, Isoc. Antid. 262, Pl. Tht. 195B-C. By Aristotle's time, however, it 
generally connotes simply boorish loquacity (cf. Rhet. 1390a 9) and is 
associated with stupidity (Rhet. 1395b 26); we find the same meaning in Thphr. 
Char. 3 where ddoXecyxia is defined as the recounting of long and unprepared 
stories (n Sè ddoAcoyia goti uév @uñynouç Adyov Laxp@v xai 
&npofovAeórov). He also describes AoAía as akpacia toô Aóyov (Char. 7.1). 

On the side of the virtues, we find "silence" being constantly recommended — 
not, however, the sort of ascetic silence of the Pythagoreans who vowed a five 
year period of total silence (cf. Philostratus Vir. Ap. 1.14-15), but the silence of 
discretion, which involved, among other things, keeping secrets (cf. óxep dv 
ovandobar Botan undevi eixgs ñ xóç napa TLVOG GNALTIGEIS zÓ mLOTÒV THis 
clans, 6 uù napéoxeç ceavtd, VatMax 20.16 = GnHom app. p. 138 n. 18). 
Among the sayings of the seven sages there are various precepts about 
controlling the tongue (cf. Chilon, DL 1.69, 1.70; Thales DL 1.35; Solon, DL 
1.60). Among the sayings in GV dealing with the subject, we find nos. 131, 395, 
459, 482, 483 and 574. The general rule AdAet + cepvóv: ei 8ë yi, ouyñv éye 
(Men. Sent. pap. viii 11) is found in a variety of formulations (cf. Men. Sent. 292, 
306, 710; Stob 3.34.1, 3.34.7, 3.34.8). Knowing the right moment to speak (tò 
€Ukaipoc Aéyew) and when not to speak belongs to the wise and educated 
man, as a saying of Theophrastus illustrates: ó aùtòç £v cuizocio veavickov 
twa BAénav ñouxtov äyovra elnev "ei uév ánoíóevtog dv oic, 
nenodevpévos Onápyetc; ei 5& Tenadevpevoc, Gnovdedt0os oranĝe" (GV 333, 
cf. DL 5.40 = Thphr. fr. vol. I p. 24.42-44). Apart from the gnomological 
tradition, discretion is a virtue often praised in Greek literature in general. See, 
for instance, the special section devoted to fostering the habit of silence in the 
young in Plu. De lib. educ. 10E sqq. Although Aristotle himself does not deal at 
any length with the subject, it was no doubt a virtue he valued; e.g. see his 
portrait of the high-minded man who is careful in his speech (EN 1125a 5-9). On 
the meaning of áSoAeoyía and complaints of it against the philosophers, see 
Natali. For proverbial sayings in Greek and Latin about keeping secrets and 
minding one's tongue, see Selmer pp. 330-332 on our App. 1.13.1-4. 


Note X: On Anger 


Sayings 45, 46, 47 and 82 deal specifically with anger, one of the fundamental 
themes of Greek ethics. 82 is a paraphrase of a passage in EN, while 45-46-47 
have generally been received among the fragments of Aristotle. It should be 
observed at the outset, however, that the attitude towards Ovpóc and ópyń in 
these latter three sayings appears to contradict what we know of Aristotle's 
opinions from his extant works (see below and cf. commentary on 45). 

The subject of anger and passion receives, naturally, a chapter of its own in 
the thematic anthologies; cf. Stob 3.20 (xepi Ópyfic), ch. 19 in PGMax and 
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VatMax (nepi ópyfic xoi 0uno9), MA 34 (nepi ópyñç kai 8upoo, údov kai 
uvnotkaxiac) and DIE ch. 38 (nepi 0uno0 xoi ópyfic). Almost all the selections 
in these chapters bring out the antagonism between anger and reason, how 
difficult it is to control anger, and all the evils that result from yielding to it. 

Starting from the everyday experience of the tension inherent between calm 
reasoning and the passions, Greek philosophers generally viewed anger as a 
factor distorting the reasoning process. However, it was also recognised, again 
on the basis of common sense, that anger could be put at the service of the 
virtues of justice and courage; thus anger, while at times opposed to reason, 
could also be a servant of reason. (One must here recall that both the good and 
bad effects of the noble passion of wrath had been an important subject in 
Greek culture from the very first words of Greek literature). The influence of 
Plato's treatment of the subject (e.g. in Resp. 439E-440B, 547B-550B) was felt 
throughout the later tradition. In his tripartite conception of the soul (cf. Resp. 
436A-441D), the spirited part (@vpoe1séc) strains against reason and must be 
held in rein. This receives even greater emphasis in Lgg. 863B-D where the 
dangers of @vydc are particularly underlined. Our sayings 45, 46 and 47 are 
related to this view of 9ujóc as somehow being in an adversarial position to 
Aoyvouóc. Later schools of philosophy, notably the Stoics, were to emphasise 
the negative aspects of Oujóc and preached the necessity of extirpating it from 
the soul as being a fundamentally irrational impulse (cf. SVF I 205, 570; see Rist 
1969 pp. 22-36). 

Aristotle and the Peripatetics, on the other hand, tended to view anger and 
passion in a more positive light. In EN 1117a 3 sqq., Aristotle speaks of true 
courage as coming about through a combination of Gupóc and mpoaipeatc; in 
1149a 26 sqq., he remarks that the problem is that Oujóc listens to reason but 
does not stay around to hear it out; in EN 1125b 31-32, he says that properly 
directed anger is praiseworthy (cf. 82). In Pol. 1327b 23-1328a 16, Aristotle 
discusses the necessity of 8upóg to the ruling element and to freedom. That 
Aristotle regarded anger and the other passions as capable of being channelled 
to a good purpose through reason is also indicated by the attention he devotes 
to the subject in Rhet. 1378a 30 sqq. Cicero is quite clear on the Peripatetic 
view of anger and the other passions as being not only natural but useful; cf. 
Tusc. 4.19.43 (Peripatetici perturbationes istas, quas nos extirpandas 
putamus, non modo naturalis esse dicunt sed etiam utiliter a natura datas ...). 
Similarly, Seneca writes that Aristotle is defensor irae et vetat illam nobis 
exsecari (De ira 3.3.1; cf. also 1.3.3, 1.9.2, 1.17.1). The Peripatetic attitude 
towards anger and the other passions was, then, that they could be natural tools 
for reason (cf. Sen. De ira 1.17.1). 

For a concise summary of the positions of Greek philosophers concerning 
anger, see Laurenti-Indelli pp. 7-18; on philosophical treatises dealing with 
anger (Tepi ópyfic, De ira) see Ringeltaube pp. 32-81. On Aristotle's treatment 
of anger, see especially Aubenque 1957, Fillion-Lahille, Leighton, Laurenti pp. 
337-359, Lord pp. 192-196. Spanneut pp. 4661-4663 offers a comparison of the 
Aristotelian (and Platonic) ideal of uexptondOgia with the Stoic ideal of 
uprooting the passions (&ná6Og1a). 
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Conclusions 


In the last few pages of this study, I would like to summarise its more valuable 
points and original contributions, adding some final reflections about how to 
approach the gnomological tradition. 


I. The Greek Gnomological Tradition 


(a) The study has added little new to the discussion of sayings and 
collections of sayings in the Greek tradition, but I do think the distinction 
drawn between gnomology and anthology, and, consequently, between the 
"gnomological tradition" and the "anthological tradition", is worth maintaining. 
Furthermore, certain new perspectives were offered on "genuiness" in this 
context, as well as on the connection between the gnomological tradition and 
Greek education. Of some importance is the observation that gnomic sayings 
often represent maxims lifted directly out of the written works of some author, 
and that apophthegms sometimes stem from written passages. 

(b) It has been an underlying assumption of the entire study that the 
"gnomological tradition" represents a tradition in itself, distinguishable from 
similar phenomena such as the tradition of Greek biographies or doxographies 
or even, strictly speaking, anthologies, even if these latter often assimilated 
gnomological material, at least in the Byzantine period. The deliberate collecting 
of prose sayings for the purposes of education was already underway in 
classical times, perhaps especially under the inspiration of the use of sayings in 
Spartan education (eventually giving rise to the extant corpus of "Laconic 
Apophthegms"), and was a regular feature in Hellenistic and later education. 
This point has been especially emphasised in order once again to recall the 
possibility of sayings attributed to Aristotle actually stemming in one way or 
other from the lost works that still circulated in the Hellenistic period. 

(c) The study has made some contributions to the advancement of our 
knowledge concerning extant gnomologies; among them are the survey of the 
sources of Gnomologium Parisinum Ineditum (App. VD, the closer examination 
of the mixed sayings following Aristotle in Corpus Parisinum (App. V), and the 
observations concerning the affinities between certain sources, such as 
Appendix Vaticana I and the gnomology edited by Sbordone, and between 
Corpus Parisinum and der Wiener Apophthegmen-Sammlung. 


II. Aristotle in the Greek Gnomological Tradition 


(a) One obvious result of this study has been to show that there was a 
significant number of maxims and apophthegms connected with Aristotle in the 
gnomologies and florilegia. By way of comparison, Plato's dicta — collected by 
Stanzel from both gnomological and especially non-gnomological sources — 
number only 84 in all. In answer to a question raised already in the Preface, we 
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may state that it is plausible that a collection of Aristotelian sayings circulated in 
Antiquity, especially considering the Peripatetic school's lively interest in 
anecdotes and biography as well as the natural interest later Peripatetics must 
have had, one assumes, in the life and words of Aristotle, 

(b) Another result, however, has been to confirm what other scholars had 
already observed, namely, that there generally exists very little support for the 
association of our sayings with Aristotle outside of the gnomological tradition 
itself. Indeed, anyone approaching the texts collected in this study after having 
read a typical description of Aristotle's life may be surprised to discover that 
none of his best known sayings from the biographical tradition are to be found. 
I am referring to such sayings as "although both are dear, yet we must hold the 
truth dearer” or “let us leave Athens so as not to give the Athenians another 
opportunity to sin against philosophy" or "the more alone I am, the more fond I 
grow of myths" (cf. App. II.7.8.13). Again, certain of our sayings, for example 15 
and 17, are fairly often cited in literature, but with no mention of Aristotle. I 
would, however, add that the fact that later authors frequently allude to a 
saying like our 17 without mentioning a connection to Aristotle does not 
necessarily mean that it never belonged to Aristotle. It is far more common for 
writers to allude to well known sayings and metaphors without mentioning the 
original source than to cite an author for them. Besides, we have no guarantee 
that individual writers are always more reliable than a gnomology when they 
refer a saying to a specific person: they may also have received their information 
from some gnomology and they could also make mistakes. Ancient authors 
were at least as prone as modem ones to casual citation and to making use of 
choice formulations without citing a source. Besides, they often quoted from 
memory. 

(c) It is, nonetheless, remarkable how very few sayings in the collection can 
be said to be directly related to some passage in the Aristotelian corpus, 
especially in view of the fact that Aristotle's works offer a veritable treasure 
trove of insightful maxims, as Latin epitomes like the Auctoritates Aristotelis 
demonstrate. However, there are a few sayings which clearly stem from 
Aristotle's extant works (27, 34, 36, 82, 83, 98, 112, 127), whether they were 
imported into the gnomologies directly from his works or indirectly from 
epitomes. The question then arises whether sayings from the lost works might 
likewise have found their way into the gnomologies. I think this study has made 
new contributions to the investigation of the possible Aristotelian basis of 
sayings 25, 41 and 43, among others. 

(d) Attention was drawn to Aristotle's own understanding of the use of 
maxims and urbane sayings in rhetoric, as well as to his own use of them and to 
his activities as a collector, a point which has bearing on the Peripatetic interest 
in anecdotes. 

(e) Another contribution of the study has been its discussion of the Chreiae 
of Aristotle. This work, although it appears only a handful of times in Stobaeus 
and can be shown beyond doubt to have confused the tradition of Aristotle's 
own dicta in only a handful of cases, should probably be assumed to have 
caused much confusion in the transmission of Aristotle's sayings already at a 
relatively early stage, possibly a good many years prior to Diogenes Laertius. 
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is tion provides us with a plausible explanation for the very high 
s Ea attributions for the sayings ascribed to Aristotle in the 
various extant sources: chreiae originally belonging to other personages were 
subsumed under Aristotle's own name due to their inclusion in what was called, 
ver reason, the Chreiae of Aristotle. A 
SOON ETIN the study, we have seen a large number of indications that 
this collection did exist prior at least to Stobaeus and that some of the sayings it 
contained became intermingled with the sayings attributed to Aristotle himself 
(see especially Ch. IV.3-IV.8 and the commentary on 11, 15, 30, 39, 40, 55, 60, 
65, 66, 71, 101 and 122). ` 
(g) It seems to me a noteworthy coincidence that, among the ten excerpts 
from the Chreiae (sayings 1-10), we find no less than two parallels in T: eles that 
have a connection with Bion (see 2 and 10); in addition we have saying 3 
which also could have been used by Teles and Bion (see commentary) as well 
as 101 from the sacro-profane tradition which also is reminiscent of a passage in 
Teles connected with Bion. When one recalls that Elias cites an anecdote from 
"The Apophthegms of Aristotle" (see Ch. IV.3.2), which elsewhere turns up 
attributed to Bion, the coincidence appears extraordinary. I am not suggesting 
that Bion was the man behind the Chreiae of Aristotle, but that : these 
coincidences might be explained by Bion's use of a Peripatetic collection of 
sayings (Bion did spend time in the Peripatetic school) which at some point 
became known as the Chreiae of Aristotle. There did exist Peripatetic 
collections of chreiae, most notably that ascribed to Demetrius of Phalerum. 
Since there are not many apophthegms attributed to Demetrius in the 
gnomologies, it is all the more interesting that no less than four of them are also 
associated with Aristotle (see Ch. IV.4.3), including the very first apophthegm 
cited for Aristotle by Diogenes Laertius (our 11). . - 
Allow me to offer the following imaginative scenario of the transmission of 
sayings associated with Aristotle in the Greek gnomological tradition based on 
the assumption that the specific collection bad its roots already in the Hellenistic 
period. Aristotle encourages the use and collecting of maxims and 
apophthegms. Among his followers in the Peripatos are some who begin to 
collect the sayings of, among others, Aristotle himself. (Collections of Aristotle s 
sayings could equally well have been compiled outside the Peripatetic school). 
In addition, in accordance with the Peripatetic interest in biography and the 
description of character, there is a collection made of anecdotes, perhaps 
beginning with those occurring in Aristotle's own works (xpeiar éK 100 
'Apvoto1éAovc), which at some point receives the title at Ex 100 ApiototéAovg 
xpi. This collection may be the same as Demetrius' collection of chreiae or, 
at least, share some material with it. The collection is eventually used as a source 
for other gnomologies, which excerpt portions of it. In this way it eventually 
comes to Stobaeus, who either has direct access to it or else receives portions of 
it through other collections. Even earlier, perhaps Diogenes Laertius, in his 
eager search for apophthegms, has also come across one or more than one 
collection of sayings directly attributed to Aristotle, as well as the collection 
entitled Chreiae of Aristotle. Jotting down some notes from the latter under the 
annotation 'AptototéAovc, he saves it to be used later, by which time he has 
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III Suggestions about Research in the Gnomological Tradition 
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unanswered questions as to the relationship of his sources with those of other 
extant gnomologies. Moreover, I am here speaking only about the transmission 
of maxims and apophthegms in contrast to the longer excerpts found in the 
anthologies which were taken more or less verbatim from some written work. 
After having studied the gnomological tradition for Aristotle to some extent, I 
would like to offer certain suggestions as to how best to deal with the extant 
collections. 

The sacro-profane florilegia represent the latest stage in the development of 
the Greek gnomological tradition, but I believe that they deserve our attention, 
both in themselves and in their relation to Stobaeus and to even earlier sources. 
A good edition of the Loci Communes of pseudo-Maximus should be the chief 
focus, although the project is admittedly daunting. On the other hand, it would 
be a relatively easy matter to produce a simple study edition of the Corpus 
Parisinum which need not make reference to many parallels either in Maximus 
or other collections. As a matter of fact, if the edition contained too many 
references to other collections, it might detract from its purpose of being an 
intermediary step in the investigation of the tradition as a whole. I think it is 
better to make the material in CP easily available for use as a research tool and 
not to be overly concerned with proving its dependence on other collections or 
the dependence of other collections on it. Another relatively easy edition, since 
it would involve only a few manuscripts, would be one of Florilegium 
Atheniense. Such an edition would also be of value, since FA is generally held 
to be independent from the Maximus tradition and can therefore serve as an 
important basis for comparison both with Maximus and Stobaeus. 

The next major task with respect to putting the gnomological tradition in 
respectable order would be to edit the family of gnomologies related to 
Gnomologium Vaticanum. Sternbach has received much criticism for his 
manner of publishing various manuscripts in this branch of the tradition, chiefly 
GV itself, but I do not think the criticism is really justified. For one thing, his 
edition of GV has proved to be one of the most useful editions of any 

gnomological source during the past 150 years: it is one of the few that have 
been reprinted in recent years. Secondly, and in my opinion more importantly, 
Sternbach simply published the manuscripts as he found them — admittedly with 
certain misreadings and rather too much extraneous material between sayings in 
the case of GV — still without attempting to conform GV, AppGn, AV1, etc. to a 
hypothetical archetype, something which could have proven to be quite 
mistaken, as has happened, I believe, in the case of Wachsmuth's edition of DIE. 
To my mind there are several important methodological obstacles to a definitive 
edition of the original behind the GV-related collections. For example, how do 
we know which of these collections is the most original? Again, since the order 
of the common sayings often varies considerably from collection to collection, 
how do we decide which sequence is the most original? How do we know 
which sayings were original and which were later accretions — in other words, 
was the original a modest collection successively expanded or a large collection 
subsequently abbreviated? Are we sure there was a single archetype? It is not 
an easy task to solve these editorial difficulties. In solving them, moreover, the 
prospective editor naturally runs a great risk of adopting the wrong method. 
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Therefore, I would suggest making a collection of the different collections along 
the lines of CPG. Each collection could be printed separately (except for 
obvious "twins" such as FM and FL), with cross references to other collections 
and a listing of variant attributions. All the GV-related collections could be 
placed in a single volume and there would be no need to make unnecessary 
repetitions of the text of a saying: one could simply refer to its location in an 
earlier collection, along with any textual variations. Other smaller but related 
collections could also be included in appendices to the main corpus. It would 
also be necessary to gain information about other lesser known or presently 
unknown gnomological sources in manuscript form in order to locate any of 
significance. Perhaps another Corpus Parisinum lies around waiting to be 
discovered. 

These suggestions for editorial projects could be easily multiplied. In the final 
analysis, however, it must be admitted that newer and better editions of our 
gnomological sources probably will not furnish us with any startling new 
discoveries about Aristippus, Antisthenes, Diogenes and other such 
philosophers known to us chiefly through their remains in the gnomologies, let 
alone about Aristotle or Plato. They would simply make our knowledge slightly 
more accurate. Still, I do not think that the chief interest of the gnomological 
tradition lies in its being a gold mine of information about individual 
philosophers from classical and Hellenistic times, especially considering the 
amount of false gold it in fact offers. Rather, the significance of the gnomologies 
is perhaps to be sought on a wider plane. 


IV. The Deeper Significance of the Gnomological Tradition 


The term "gnomological tradition" as used in the title of the present study refers 
simply to the tradition of collecting wise and witty sayings, "gnomes and 
chreiae", as well as to the body of extant collections taken as a whole. Since 
this long-standing tradition can seem to be a foreign and somewhat useless 
procedure to the modem mind, it may be appropriate to conclude this study 
with some general considerations about what we can get out of it other than 
dubious pieces of information about the thought of certain ancient thinkers. 
Not all scholars are especially appreciative of this tradition. For instance, 
Strohmaier p. 463 writes: "To our mind they [i.e. ethical sentences and 
anecdotes in gnomologies] appear to be mainly truisms and insipid witticisms, 
but they were well-suited to the needs of schoolboys or of some other half- 
literate people, perhaps also of intellectuals who were tired of long discursive 
thinking." To this I would respond that gnomologies were used by other than 
“half-literate" readers (e.g. Plutarch), and that one ought to distinguish between 
“insipid witticisms" and genuinely philosophical aphorisms, some of which have 
a tradition contemporaneous with Greek culture as a whole and which do have 
something to do with discursive reasoning as Aristotle showed in his Rhetorica. 
Furthermore, while readily admitting that there is a great deal of "stuff" in the 
gnomologies, I would suggest that one reason for our difficulty in 
understanding the use of. the gnomological tradition lies in the loss of function 
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of traditional sayings in modern culture. They simply do not form as integral a 
part of the fabric of our thought as they did for our ancestors. With this in mind, 
I would like to outline some of the ways in which I find the study of the 
gnomological tradition to be intellectually significant. 

(a) To begin with, if wé understand philosophy to be an organised body of 
insights concerning the truth of all things, then we can readily admit that the 
gnomology and the anthology constitute vehicles for the transmission of a 
common philosophical outlook. The different perspectives of various schools of 
philosophy are fitted — sometimes uneasily — into a whole, and an intellectual 
consensus is presented based on the authority of centuries of thought. Thus, the 
gnomology can be seen as a great storehouse of values common to centuries of 
Greek civilisation. 

(b) The gnomology or anthology, while preserving the thought of earlier 
generations, nevertheless makes a selection of texts and presents them within a 
given framework, usually for educational purposes. The gnomology is not 
merely a tribute to the influence and authority of the past, since as an 
educational tool it also exerts an influence in itself. Marrou p. 17 offers the 
following pertinent definition of education: L'éducation est la technique 
collective par laquelle une société initie sa jeune génération aux valeurs et 
aux techniques qui caractérisent la vie de sa civilisation. The gnomologies 
and anthologies are a striking example of the summary of the accumulated 
wisdom of a culture which they aim to transmit to posterity. Thus, while they 
give us a good deal of information about earlier ages by means of the texts they 
preserve, they speak to us more directly about the values of their own age and 
about the cultural milieu in which they were produced. 

(c) The study of the transmission of gnomes and apophthegms via 
gnomologies also provides various sidelights on the history of teaching 
language and rhetoric inasmuch as learning how to use sayings formed a 
traditional part of rhetorical training. If one's primary goal in education is to 
teach pupils to argue forcibly in public and to converse privately in cultivated 
fashion, then one might as well have each pupil begin by acquiring a reserve of 
striking sayings and memorable propositions that are "taken from life and 
demonstrate in brief the way things are or ought to be" (cf. Rhet. ad Herenn. 
4.17.24), which he learns to manipulate for extemporaneous speech. According 
to the pedagogical schemes of such rhetoricians as Aelius Theon and 
Aphthonius, boys were taught to wield a maxim by expanding, condensing and 
even declining them (cf. Hock-O'Neil pp. 35-41). The consciously acquired 
reserve of commonplace sayings was a staple of rhetorical training from classical 
times up to and beyond the Middle Ages. As a matter of fact, it remained a more 
or less prominent feature of both Eastern and Western education until as late as 
the 18th century (cf. Kustas pp. 5-6, 23; Hock-O'Neil pp. 215-216). Throughout 
this period, collections of sayings formed one of the basic tools used by teachers 
of rhetoric and were, as can be imagined, of great use for writers, as Photius 
observes with respect to the anthology of Stobaeus: Kot xpóg dAAa 
Pntopetery koi ypddetv onovddlovow ook tixpnotov tò Bi BAtov (Bibl. cod. 

167, 115b 30-31). 
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(d) The gnomologies were, certainly, tools in the teaching of rhetoric. 
However, these collections, as they have come down to us, had two main 
didactic purposes, often but not always united: to teach speech and to form 
character. As Talbot in Flor. Mor. Oxon. (p. 8) remarks: "Literary taste was 
cultivated and moral principles clearly enunciated in short phrases that could be 
assimilated without effort and with the minimum of boredom." Virtue was a more 
important end of traditional education than technical knowledge, and virtue is 
encouraged best by the example of a concrete deed or word. Traditional 
sayings in the moral education of the young is a trait common to almost all 
cultures, except perhaps our contemporary Western one, and feature especially 
in those cultures in which oral instruction predominates (cf. Ong pp. 31-77). The 
Greeks understood that "bodies develop naturally by proper exercise, but 
nature has ordained for the soul to develop by noble words" (Isoc. Ad Dem. 12). 
This is why the "gnomes of the poets" featured so widely in early Greek 
education, precisely because they are so intimately connected with the shaping 
of moral character. Young and supple characters are easily impressed by 
graphically put examples of virtue and concrete expressions of moral sentiment. 
Ethical maxims, moreover, belong among the building blocks of moral reasoning 
(cf. Arist. Rhet. 1394a 19 sqq.); the whole tendency of the classical tradition of 
ethics was to found moral reasoning on moral commonplaces, those general 
judgements anyone will make as a moral agent. This is why gnomes and even 
chreiae have a bearing on ethical reasoning: they are often — not, of course, 
always — vivid expressions of universal moral commonplaces or, at times, 
examples of moral convictions played out in concrete circumstances. 

In his preface to Apophthegmes New and Old (London 1625), Francis Bacon 
sums up the functions of sayings and collections of sayings in the following 
way: 

Certainly, they are of excellent use. They are, Mucrones Verborum, Pointed 
Speeches. Cicero prettily calls them, Salinas, Salt pits; that you may extract salt out 
of, and sprinkle it, where you will. They serve, to be interlaced, in continued 


Speech. They serve, to be recited, upon occasion, of themselves, They serve, if you 
take out the kemell of them, and make them your owne. 


Bacon makes a fine point here about the utility of moral apophthegms: "they 
serve", that is, they are of use, "if you ... make them your own." Many of the 
sayings found in Greek gnomologies hold no great interest in themselves, and 
many of them more or less resemble one another, which is unsurprising in view 
of their status as literary and moral commonplaces. Nevertheless, one can 
imagine the many generations of Greeks, both pagan and Christian, who 
actually assimilated such sayings and made them their own, who understood 
them because they had tried out their moral message in practise. In this light, the 
Greek gnomological tradition can take on a living meaning and may even 
provoke some reflection about modern society, an exercise not without its own 
utility. 
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